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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


FoLLOWING his approval of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939, President Roosevelt on 
August 11 made a public statement in which he 
declared the amendments to be “‘another tremen- 
dous step forward in providing greater security for 
the people of this country.” The President com- 
mented specifically on the changes in the old-age 
insurance system, expressing his gratification that 
in liberalizing the provisions a reasonable rela- 
tionship had been retained between wage loss 
sustained and benefits received. ‘This,’ he de- 
cared, “is a most important distinguishing char- 
acteristic of social insurance as contrasted with 
any system of flat pensions.” With regard to 
changes in coverage of the system, the President 
remarked: “I am glad that the insurance benefits 
have been extended to cover workers in some occu- 
pations that have previously not been covered. 
However, workers in other occupations have been 
excluded. In my opinion, it is imperative that 
these insurance benefits be extended to workers in 
all occupations.” 

The President also commented on other changes 
in the act, observing that: “The Federal-State 
system of providing assistance to the needy aged, 
the needy blind, and dependent children, has also 
been strengthened by increasing the Federal aid. 
lam particularly gratified that the Federal match- 
ing ratio to States for aid to dependent children 
has been increased from one-third to one-half of 
the aid granted. I am also happy that greater 
Federal contributions will be made for public 
health, maternal and child welfare, crippled 
children, and vocational rehabilitation. These 
changes will make still more effective the Federal- 
State cooperative relationship upon which the 
Social Security Act is based and which constitutes 
its great strength. It is important to note in this 
connection that the increased assistance the 
States will now be able to give will continue to be 
furnished on the basis of individual need, thus 


affording the greatest degree of protection within 
reasonable financial bounds.” 

With regard to administrative changes in the 
act, the President declared that “probably the 
most important change that has been made is to 
require that State agencies administering any 
part of the Social Security Act coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Social Security Board and the 
Children’s Bureau shall set up a merit system for 
their employees. An essential element of any 
merit system is that employees shall be selected on 
a nonpolitical basis and shall function on a non- 
political basis.” 

The President concluded his statement by call- 
ing attention to the work of the Committee on 
Economic Security. ‘In 1934,” he declared, “I 
appointed a committee called the Committee on 
Economic Security made up of Government offi- 
cials to study the whole problem of economic and 
social security and to develop a legislative pro- 
gram for the same. The present law is the result 
of its deliberations. That Committee is still in ex- 
istence and has considered and recommended the 
present amendments. In order to give reality 
and coordination to the study of any further devel- 
opments that appear necessary I am asking the 
Committee to continue its life and to make active 
study of various proposals which may be made 
for amendments or developments to the Social 
Security Act. The present members of the Com- 
mittee are: Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Chairman; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury; Frank Murphy, Attorney General; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce. I 
am adding to the Committee at this time Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board.” 


IMMEDIATELY on adoption of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939, the Social Security 
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Board discontinued acceptance of claims for lump- 
sum payments under the old-age insurance pro- 
gram from workers reaching age 65. This type 
of payment is terminated by the amendments, and 
workers who might have been eligible to receive 
such payments are given opportunity to qualify 
instead for monthly benefits, even though payment 
of the lump-sum claim has already been made. In 
the latter event, however, the amount of the lump- 
sum payment will be deducted from the worker’s 
monthly benefits. Lump-sum payments to the 
estates of qualified workers who die before 1940 
will be continued. 

In connection with the announcement of dis- 
continuance of lump-sum payments to workers 
reaching age 65, it was indicated that, on the basis 
of preliminary estimates, approximately 485,000 
persons past the age of 65 will be entitled to month- 
ly benefits in 1940 and that the benefits payable 
during that year will exceed $110 million. Under 
the provisions of the original Social Security Act, 
it was indicated, lump-sum benefits probably 
would not have amounted to more than $30 mil- 
lion in 1940, including both payments to workers 

reaching age 65 and death payments. From 
January 1, 1937, when the program went into 
effect, through July 31, 1939, approximately 
397,400 claims for lump-sum payments amounting 
to more than $21.5 million were certified by the 
Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


ConsouipaTIon of unemployment compensation 
and employment service functions of the Social 
Security Board in a new Bureau of Employment 
Security was announced recently by the Board. 
The new Bureau will take over the activities of the 
former Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of 
the Social Security Board and those of the United 
States Employment Service, which was transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Board under the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. In the Bureau will be estab- 
lished a Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, a Division of Employment Service, a Field 
Division, and a Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics. Integration of these functions in the Social 
Security Board parallels organization of the em- 
ployment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion administration in the States, which have 
already coordinated the two services. It was 


indicated that the veterans’ and farm-placement 
activities of the Employment Service will be kept 
intact under the new organization. The Employ. 
ment Service has maintained special facilities for 
war veterans in the State employment offices and 
has also provided special services in the placement 
of agricultural labor during the planting and har. 
vesting seasons in many areas. 


Tue SuscommitTee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor which has had under con. 
sideration the bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
to implement the national health program made 
a preliminary report on the bill prior to the 
adjournment of Congress. The report indicates 
that the subcommittee, “having studied this bill, 
held numerous public hearings and accumulated g 
large volume of testimony and supplementary 
information, . . . isin agreement with the general 
purposes and objectives of this bill. However, 
the subcommittee wishes to give this legislation 
additional study and to consult further with 
representatives of lay organizations and of the 
professions concerned. The subcommittee intends 
to report out an amended bill at the next session 
of Congress.” 

The report describes the background of the bill 
and the indications of the need for a national 
health program, outlines the principles underlying 
the bill and the principal provisions of the bill, 
and discusses special problems which were raised 
during the course of the hearings and to which the 
subcommittee desires to give further study. The 
concluding section of the report declares: “The 
Committee is convinced that Federal legislation 
along the general lines followed by S. 1620, based 
upon Federal-State cooperative programs, is neces- 
sary to strengthen the health services of the 
Nation and to make provision for the progressive 
and effective improvement of health conditions in 
all parts of the country and among all groups of 
people. The needs are large and an adequate 
program to put knowledge and skill more effec- 
tively to work will involve considerable expendi- 
tures of funds. The program must therefore be 
worked out with great care. We are confident 
that such a program can be worked out and that 
the expenditures will be sound national invest- 
ments which will bring large returns. The role of 
the Federal Government should be primarily to 
give technical and financial aid to the States.” 
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THE REVISED BENEFIT SCHEDULE UNDER FEDERAL 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


Lyte L. Scumitrer AND Betti C. GoLpwassER* 


Tue REVISION of the benefit provisions of the 
Federal old-age insurance system and the intro- 
duction of survivors insurance are major achieve- 
ments of the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which became law on August 10, 
after many months of deliberation in Congress. 
These changes advance to January 1, 1940, the 
date at which monthly benefits first become 
payable, increase the average amounts payable 
in the early years of the system and the number of 
older workers who can qualify in this period, and 
institute monthly benefits for certain dependents 
and survivors of workers who have contributed to 
thesystem. In effect, at least a minimum old-age 
income is provided for retired insured workers and 
their families, and protection is afforded to certain 
survivors of insured workers. 

The revision of the benefit formula reflects the 
change in the emphasis of the program. The 
original provisions offered primarily a plan for 
systematic savings for old age. The amendments, 
on the other hand, are designed to provide a 
minimum subsistence income for the retired 
worker and his dependents or for certain of his 
survivors, relating the amount of the benefit to his 
family responsibilities and, roughly, to the level of 
his former earnings as well as to the extent of 
his participation in the system. The primary 
monthly benefit, payable to a qualified worker at 
65 or after, is based on his average monthly wage 
(as defined subsequently) according to the follow- 
ing formula: (1) a basic amount of 40 percent of the 
first $50 of the average monthly wage, plus 10 per- 
cent of the amount by which that average exceeds 
$50 and does not exceed $250 and (2) 1 percent of 
the amount calculated under (1) multiplied by the 
number of years in which the worker has received 
$200 or more in wages from covered employment. 
The minimum primary benefit is set at $10. 

A supplementary benefit of one-half the primary 
benefit is provided, under specified circumstances, 
for aged wives and dependent children of bene- 
ficiaries; the other benefits outlined in table 1, 
which are provided for certain survivors of covered 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Old-Age Benefits Research. 
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workers who die either before or after they have 
retired, will be discussed in a subsequent article. 
With respect to the wages of any one worker, the 
maximum total monthly amount payable to him 
and his dependents or to his survivors is not more 
than twice the primary benefit, 80 percent of the 
average monthly wage, or $85, whichever is the 
least. These requirements, however, may not be 
used to reduce such a combined amount to less 
than $20. 


Objectives of Old-Age Insurance 


The report of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security in 1935 recognized the need 
for covering a wide range of risks, including those 
arising from old-age, invalidity, and death, and 
recommended provisions for both compulsory and 
voluntary insurance. The plan proposed by the 
Committee related benefits to average wages, in 
an attempt to provide retirement benefits bearing 
some relation to customary wages in covered em- 
ployment. These recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were not, however, enacted into the 1935 
Social Security Act. The pressure for a self- 
sustaining system induced Congress to discard 
the idea of insurance against a wide range of 
social risks in favor of a banking or money-back 
system of retirement annuities. The net result 
of the change was to hold down benefit payments 
during the early years and to provide for the 
accumulation of a large reserve fund. 

Title II of the 1935 act provided for the pay- 
ment of benefits to workers who reached the age 
of 65 and who met certain other qualifying re- 
quirements based on the extent of their covered 
employment and the amount of wages they had 
received in such employment. Since workers 
were to contribute on the basis of their wages in 
covered employment and their employers were 
taxed a like percentage of pay rolls, benefits were 
related by imputation to contributions or taxes, 
although the right to benefits was not dependent 
on the actual amount of payments made. This 
system was in large part a contributory-savings 
plan, in that payments were to be made during 
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Table 1.—Old-age insurance provisions enacted in 1935 and in the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act 





Provision 


1935 act 


| 


— 


1939 amendments 





Monthly benefits first payable__...____..__.....- 
~~ for persons qualifying for monthly 


Contribution rates of workers and of employers 
(percentage of pay rolls). 


Excepted employment.......................... 


Total monthly benefits payable with respect to 
1 person’s wages: 


Formula for computing primary monthly 
benefit. 


ae benefits: 
I 


Dependent child.....-------- 


Survivors and lum 


um death payments: 
1. Lump-sum inlets 


eath payments_____- 


2. Monthly benefits to survivors of a fully 
insured individual: 
(a) Widow aged 65 or over_____- F 
(6) Widow having dependent child_._._- 
(c) Each dependent child___.._._.__.___- 
(d) Each wholly dependent aged parent 
(if no widow or unmarried child 
under 18 survives). 


3. Monthly benefits to survivors of currently 
insured individuals: 
(@) Widow having dependent child (in 
addition to child’s benefits). 
(6) Each dependent child__...._._.....-- 


Payment to workers failing to qualify for 
monthly benefits. 


Eligibility requirements: 
(a) Fully insured 


ip aerate Gaenned...... .................- 


Monthly benefit not payable 


i lial 
Must have attained age 65 at some time after 
Jan. 1, 1941. 


I a cate ms caionones 
1% percent, 1940-42__ 
2 percent, 1943-45 
2% percent, 1046-48__......_................-.. 
3 percent, 1949 and thereafter 


Employment after age 65; employment in 
agricul » private domestic service, 
government, certain nonprofit organizations; 
maritime employment, etc. 


\% of 1 percent of first $3,000 total wages,' plus 
Ye of 1 percent of next $42,000, plus 44 of 1 
percent of next $84,000. 


Amount equal to 3% percent of total wages 
less monthly benefits received. 


of total credited wages payable at age 65. 


.| $2,000 cumulative wages received; 1 day of 


covered employment in each of 5 years after 
1936 and before age 65. 


for which wages have been paid. 








ae 


--| 


Lump-sum La haw amounting to 3% percent | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


For months when in “regular employment” | 


ei 
January 1940. 


Age 65 or over for all old-age benefits (primary 
wife, widow, or dependent vane Ny . Under icon 
still in school, for dependent children. No age limits 
for widows with dependent children. 


1 percent, 1939-42; 

2 percent, 1943-45; 

2% percent, 1946-48; 

3 percent, 1949 and thereafter. 


Nearly the same except that employment after age 65 
employment in national banks, and some maritime 
employment are covered. 


$10 for primary annuitant; $15 for primary annuitant and 1 
dependent (aged wife or dependent child); $20 for annu. 
itant and 2 or more dependents. 

$10 for widow aged 65 or over without dependent child. 

$12.50 for widow and 1 dependent child; $17.50 for widow 
and 2 dependent children; $20 for widow and 3 or more 
dependent children. 

If no widow survives, $10 for 1 or 2 dependent children: 
$15 for 3, $20 for 4 or more. ? 

$10 for 1 or both wholly dependent aged parents. 


$85, or twice primary benefit, or pene of legally defined 
average monthly wage, whichever is least. (These 
maximums may not reduce total of benefits below $20.) 


a. 40 percent of first $50 of legally defined average monthly 
wage plus 10 percent of average monthly wage in 
excess of $50 but not over $250, plus 

b. 1 percent of amount computed under (a) for each year in 
which wages 2 of $200 were received. 


50 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit. 


Amount equal to 6 times the primary benefit, provided 
that the deceased worker was fully or currently insured 
and left no widow, child, or parent who would, on filing 
application in the month of his death, be entitled to a 
monthly survivors benefit for such month, 


75 percent of primary benefit. 
75 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit. 


75 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit. 


None. 


Wages of at least $50 paid in each of 40 quarters or in 4 as 
many quarters as the number ay after 1936 or after 
attainment of age 21, whichever is later, and before attain- 
ment of age 65 or death, whichever is earlier. Minimum, 
6 quarters. 


Wages of at least $50 paid for each of at least 6 out of the 12 
—- immediately preceding the quarter in which 
eath occurred. 


For months in which: 
(a) Services are rendered for wages of $15 or more; 
(b) Widow under age 65 has no dependent child in her 


care; 
(c) Children between 16 and 18 are not regularly at- 
tending school. 





1 “‘Wages”’ is used in this column as referred to in sec. 202 (a) (1) and defined 


in sec. 210 of the Social Security Act of 1935. 


1 “Wages” is used throughout this column as defined in title IT, sec. 209 (a) 


of the Social Security Act as amended in 1939. 
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the working life of employees to provide a means 
of support during later years when they became 
unable to earn a livelihood through regular 
employment. 

Within the relatively small part of the popula- 
tion which is able to make systematic and ade- 
quate savings, any person can embark individually 
on a plan of saving for his own old age. The old- 
age risk matures roughly at the same time for all 
persons and thus is fairly predictable. However, 
no one individual can anticipate how long he will 
live after reaching old age, and, consequently, not 
even these fortunate few can predict how large a 
fund an individual will need for support after he 
no longer can earn, even though he knows how 
much he will need each month. This phase of 
the problem can be solved when a large group of 
individuals cooperate in providing for old age. 
The group can predict quite satisfactorily, on the 
basis of mortality experience, the amount of funds 
required to meet specified payments throughout 
life to all who live to be old. In private insurance 
practice the need of protection against this type 
of risk has long been recognized. An annuity 
distributes funds or reserves among persons over 
a specified age. Periodic payments on annuity 
contracts are usually made in proportion to the 
total amount of savings or reserves previously 
accumulated to each policyholder’s credit. The 
insurance element in annuities results in the re- 
distribution of the saving from those who die 
early for the benefit of those who live beyond 
the average life expectancy. The 1935 provisions 
of the Social Security Act established machinery 
for such cooperative pooling of the old-age risk by 
American workers. This pooling and sharing of 
risk is the essence of insurance, and thus the sys- 
tem, from its beginning, has contained an im- 
portant insurance feature as well as a savings 
plan. 

The old-age benefits plan enacted in 1935 failed, 
however, to give direct protection to the wives 
and other dependents of insured workers. More- 
over, it was so designed that it was slow in getting 
under way. Since benefits were based on accu- 
mulated wages, reasonably large benefits were not 
possible for most workers until the system had 
been in operation many years. Despite the 
formula, which weighted more heavily the first 
$3,000 of total taxable wages, the amounts pay- 
able to many workers during the early years 
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would have been an inadequate substitute for the 
loss of income upon retirement. In many States 
the average monthly benefits payable during the 
first few years would heve been below the average 
current payments for old-age assistance. 

The relatively low levels of early benefits led to 
various proposals for an upward adjustment. At 
the same time the possibility of enhancing benefits 
by paying supplementary amounts for dependent 
wives and children and by relating benefits to 
average wages led to a wider view of the scope of 
social security. To afford reasonably adequate 
protection to more of the people, social insurance 
must take into account not only the need for pro- 
tection in old age but also other widespread risks 
of long-continued loss of income, earlier recognized 
by the Committee on Economic Security but not 
reflected in the 1935 law. 

One respect in which the original Social Security 
Act failed to meet the security needs of the worker 
adequately was its treatment of the hazard of pre- 
mature death. Protection of dependents against 
death of the wage earner was afforded only inci- 
dentally under the provisions for old age in title 
II as written in 1935, and consequently the insur- 
ance it provided against loss of income at death 
was inadequate. If a worker died before reach- 
ing age 65, his heirs or estate received 3% percent 
of his aggregate wages in covered employment. 
Under the 1935 legislation lump-sum death pay- 
ments were also to be made in and after 1942 to 
survivors of beneficiaries who had received some 
monthly benefits but, in all, less than 3% percent 
of the amount of their aggregate taxable wages. 
In these cases the payment was to have been the 
difference between these two sums. 

Since these amounts were based on accumulated 
wages, lump-sum death payments in the early 
years ordinarily could amount to very little, and 
even after the plan had been in operation for many 
years the average wage earner would have built up 
a death payment of not more than $1,000 or 
$1,500. A lump-sum payment may be dissipated 
quickly, and even the larger amounts would ordi- 
narily have been inadequate to replace the income ~ 
needed by the family of a deceased worker who 
left young children or aged dependents. Further- 
more, the size of the death payment in the original 
title Il was, in many cases, in inverse ratio to 
presumptive need; that is, it amounted to very 
little for the young worker who had little time to 
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build up a large amount in credited wages but 
would be likely to have a wife and young children 
dependent on him and, on the other hand, was 
larger for the worker who had been in the system 
for a long time but whose children would probably 
have become self-supporting. 

This rather illogical treatment of the risk of 
premature death resulted from the emphasis on 
the savings feature contained in the 1935 act in 
that the lump-sum payments were regarded more 
as a method of ensuring that each person or his 
estate should receive somewhat more than he had 
paid into the system than as a method of pro- 
tecting survivors. A more logical and systematic 
plan is provided in the amended act by resorting 
in full measure to the principles of social insurance. 
Just as a group of individuals can pool the risk of 
old age and balance the longevity of some indi- 
viduals against the shorter lifetimes of others, so 
protection of dependents against loss of income by 
reason of the breadwinner’s death can be attained 
by pooling the risk among a large group of indi- 
viduals. By means of past mortality experience 
it can be predicted quite closely what percentage 
of the group will die in each year. Therefore, the 
cost of providing benefits for dependent survivors 
of workers dying prematurely can be forecast 
within satisfactory limits for practical purposes. 

In private insurance practice such protection is 
provided by term insurance policies, under which 
those who live contribute through their premium 
payments to the dependents of those who die. 
The great majority of policyholders are “lucky” 
in that they and their families do not get any 
return on their money other than the protection 
and a sense of security from being insured, while 
the survivors of those who are unfortunate and die 
receive amounts unrelated to the length of time 
the individual policy was carried or to the total 
amount of premiums paid. In this respect, term 
insurance payments differ from payments on 
annuity contracts, since the latter are closely 
related to the total amount of savings accumulated 
in each policyholder’s account. By means of the 
Social Security Act amendments, some of the 
principles of term insurance are used to pool the 
risk of death which deprives a worker’s dependents 
of their customary means of support. 

Under the amended plan the protection given 
the worker combines term insurance before age 65 
with an annuity after age 65. In all but excep- 
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tional cases the individual, by means of the dual 
protection, gets either in protection or in benefits 
at least the value of his own contributions. How. 
ever, when an insured individual dies before 
receiving in benefits as much as he contributed 
and leaves no survivors entitled to benefits, his 
estate will not get his money back. In most cases 
the benefits paid with respect to an individual’s 
wages will at least equal the amount of his con- 
tributions, while persons who retire in the early 
years will receive much more than the amount of 
their contributions. For at least the next 40 years 
every insured worker will have more over-all pro- 
tection than he could purchase from a private 
insurance company with the amount of his con- 
tributions.' Such protection does not express a 
quixotic generosity on the part of the Government 
but recognizes the social objective of the system 
and the compulsory nature of this as of most 
social insurance by assuring the public of a “good 
buy” in return for their contributions. 

In recommending earlier payments, larger pay- 
ments in the early years, and larger payments to 
beneficiaries with dependents or to the survivors 
of covered workers, the Social Security Advisory 
Council and the Social Security Board placed 
more emphasis on the insurance features of the 
act and correspondingly less on the savings or 
“money-back” approach. As a result of the shift, 
the present emphasis is to establish a system of 
social security which will partially compensate 
qualified workers or their families for the contin- 
uing loss of income occasioned by death or retire- 
ment. As far as possible the attempt has been 
made to measure this loss by the level of wages 
for some time before the loss took place. The 
change in emphasis from savings to insurance has 
resulted in a shift from total wages to average 
wages as a measure of benefits. 


The Average Wage 


Almost any mechanism devised for calculating 
benefits under a contributory system represents 
a balance between two conflicting ideals—to give 
full weight to the length of service and total 
contributions and to provide adequate protection 


1 Even in the extreme case of a person without qualified dependents who 
earns $250 monthly in covered employment for the next 45 years, an annuity 
purchased privately with the amount of his contributions would be only 30 
cents per month more than the $58 per month he would receive under the 
1939amendments. Cf. U. 8. Senate, Committee on Finance, Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1989, Report No. 734, pp. 15-16. 
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ess of term of service. The average-wage 
formula in the amendments relates benefits not 
only to presumptive need, as indicated by the 
level of customary earnings, but also to the 
relative amount of time spent in covered employ- 
ment. The average monthly wage is computed 
by dividing total wages received in covered 
employment before the quarter in which the 
wage earner died or became entitled to receive a 
primary benefit, by 3 times the number of quarters 
(i, e., the number of months) elapsing after 1936, 
up to but not including the quarter in which the 
individual becomes entitled to receive primary 
insurance benefits or dies, excluding any quarter 
prior to the quarter in which he attained the age 
of 22 during which he received less than $50 of 
wages and any quarter, after the quarter in which 
he attained age 65, occurring prior to 1939.? 

As a result of dividing total wages in covered 
employment by the entire length of time (with the 
exceptions noted above) in which such wages 
could have been received, the average wage of 
individuals who stay in the system for only a part 
of the time in which they could have participated 
is less than it would be if they were in covered 
employment during the whole potential span. In 
effect, a weighted average wage is provided which 
automatically eliminates the emphasis given to the 
earnings of very short-time employees without 
lessening the importance of the earnings of low- 
paid employees who have been covered for long 
periods. Moreover, under this formula the same 
primary benefit will be paid to any two individuals 
who become eligible for benefits in the same 
quarter, have earned and contributed the same 
amount over the same total number of quarters, 
and have the same number of years of coverage, 
whether early or late in the history of the system. 

By basing benefits on an average measured over 
the quarters since 1936, it is possible to start 
benefit payments in 1940 with reasonably adequate 
benefits even in the early years. As the system 
matures, bowever, the period will be measured 
from the time at which it is assumed that most 
individuals would have entered employment, i. e., 





4 Wages received in covered employment in quarters before age 22 are in- 
cluded in the numerator of the fraction, but the number of quarters in the 
denominator excludes those in which the individual was paid less than $50. 
Remuneration for quarters after age 65, occurring in years prior to 1939, is 
excluded from the numerator because it is not “remuneration for employ- 
ment,” since employment is defined as ‘‘any service . . . except service by 
an individual after he attained the age of 65 if performed prior to Jan. 1, 1939.”’ 
These same quarters are excluded from the denominator by express provision. 
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age 22 except for those whose wage records 
evidence earlier quarters with wages of $50 or more 
in covered employment. The quarters before 
age 22 in which the worker receives less than $50 
were not included, since for many of these younger 
workers employment is likely to be either inci- 
dental or little more than apprenticeship. Inclusion 
of these low quarters would tend to lower the 
average wage calculated for the entire period of 
employment. To mitigate this effect, age 22 was 
set as the lower limit in calculating length of 
service but not total wages. 

In contrast to the provisions of the 1935 act, 
wages received after age 65 are credited toward 
benefits by the amendments, beginning with the 
calendar year 1939, and the average wage for indi- 
viduals who work after they attain the age of 65 
is calculated with the additional earnings and the 
additional quarters of coverage (as defined below) 
included. This provision has the advantage of 
enabling older workers to qualify or to increase 
the amount of their benefits even though they may 
have passed the former age limit of 65. For an 
individual who is entitled to benefits at age 65 but 
continues to work after that age, the new provision 
may work some disadvantage, since his average 
wage may decrease if his wage level falls off in old 
age and he does not make application for a benefit. 
This may be offset, however, by the increment for 
the added years of coverage. 

It should be emphasized that for the worker 
without qualified dependents who has been covered 
throughout life no attempt is made to provide as 
generous a benefit as that provided under the origi- 
nal act. After the system has been in operation 
for some years, benefits for such annuitants will be 
lower than those they would have received under 
the 1935 provisions. Higher benefits are provided 
for persons who would not have had an opportu- 
nity to accumulate wages which would have en- 
titled them, under the 1935 total-wage formula, to 
benefits adequate for them or their dependents. 

As the system matures and the span of time 
lengthens through which an individual could have 
participated in it, a worker’s average wage and 
consequently the amount of his benefit under the 
new formula will be increasingly a reflection of the 
length of continuity of his covered employment. 
For example, if a worker reaches age 65 in January 
1943, after receiving $100 a month in covered em- 
ployment during the 6 previous years, his average 
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later, let us say in January 1977, after 40 years of 
continuous covered employment since age 21 at 
the same rate of earnings, would have the same 
average of $100. On the other hand, if a worker 
reaches age 65 in January 1977, after 40 years of 
potential coverage, and has had in those years 
only 20 years of covered employment and $24,000 
in wages, the formula for the average wage would 
take into account the 160 elapsed quarters and 


24,00 
thus would be — 
160 x 3 


benefit would, therefore, be lower than in the 
previous cases. From these illustrations it should 
be obvious that the adequacy of benefits in the 
future depends largely upon the question of cov- 
erage. As long as coverage does not extend to all 
gainful occupations, workers who are excluded 
from the system can receive no benefits and those 
who have only incidental covered employment will 
either fail to qualify or will receive relatively low 
monthly benefits. 

The use of an average-earnings formula leads 
to the question whether a man who retires in the 
first few years of the system should receive the 
same benefit as the man with the same average 
wage who retires much later. For the former, 
the average wage is calculated only over the last 
few years of his working life; for the latter, over 
a full working lifetime. The former may have 
contributed for only a year and a half; the latter 
for 40 years. If the formula for calculating bene- 
fits were simply a percentage of average earnings, 
the man who, by 1980, had paid contributions 
over 40 years would receive a benefit no larger 
than that granted to the man retiring in 1940 with 
the same average wages. 

While it is socially desirable to liberalize quali- 
fications for benefits in the early years, when older 
workers have had only a brief opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the system, there should also be some 
reward for continued contributions, and a safe- 
guarding to that extent of the savings principle. 
The amended plan aims at this result by adding 
to the amount calculated from the average wage, 
an increment of 1 percent of the basic benefit for 
each year in which the individual received wages 
of $200 or more in covered employment. The 
result is to provide for an increase in benefits for 
workers now young, by reason of their subsequent 
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years of service. An automatic adjustment is 
provided for periods in which the individua] is 
not in covered employment, since the monthly 
average wage is obtained by dividing the aggre. 
gate of wages from covered employment by 
figure representing the number of months in the 
whole period (with the specified exceptions) in 
which he might have been in covered employ- 
ment. The monthly average is thus lowered 
automatically by periods of noncoverage. By the 
additional credit for years of service the new for. 
mula tends toward a crude proportionality between 
benefits and contributions of those who retire 
immediately and those who retire in the future. 

Since the benefit formula is based on the aver- 
age monthly wage, it can be used also for the 
“term insurance’ against the current risk of 
death. An average wage basis related to earn- 
ings preceding loss of income seems the logical 
foundation for survivors benefits, just as it is for 
old-age benefits, if adequate benefits are to be 
paid in the early years of a social insurance sys- 
tem. Moreover, it is essential at all times that 
survivors benefits be based on average rather than 
aggregate wages if protection is to be given to the 
dependents of younger workers who have had 
relatively little time to build up a cumulative 
amount, yet are likely to have young dependents. 


Eligibility 


The 1935 legislation specified that a worker was 
qualified for monthly benefits if he was aged 65 
or more, had received an aggregate of $2,000 or 
more in wages in covered employment after 1936 
and before he was 65, including wages for at least 
1 day in each of 5 calendar years, and was no 
longer in “regular employment” for which he 
received wages. Since the Board and Advisory 
Council had both recommended earlier payments, 
it obviously became necessary to liberalize the 
eligibility requirements. By the beginning of 
1940, wage records will be available for only 3 
years, and it is quite probable that many of the 
workers in covered employments will not have 
received total wages of $2,000 by that date. The 
necessity of lowering the entrance requirements 
was complicated by the fact that benefits were 
being increased in relation to the amount of con- 
tributions paid and that such a large bonus, if 
continued in the future, would invite fraud and 
collusion. The problem was to devise a formula 
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which would not exclude workers who are ap- 
proaching or have reached retirement age at the 
present time, yet would ensure that those who 
qualify for benefits in future years will have par- 
ticipated substantially in the system in terms of 
the length of their covered employment and the 
amount of their contributions. It was also neces- 
sary to put the eligibility requirements upon a 
quarterly basis in conformity with the formula for 
average wages. Both of these conditions were 
finally met by the requirement that the individual 
to be insured must have received at least a specified 
amount of wages in each of approximately one- 
half the possible number of quarters. 

The question then arose as to what amount of 
wages should constitute a quarter of coverage. 
Here again it becomes obvious that the amount 
should be large enough to exclude purely incidental 
or part-time wages. No matter what limit is set, 
the decision is bound to be arbitrary and to exclude 
quarters for some bona fide full-time employees. 
The definition of a quarter of coverage as a cal- 
endar quarter in which $50 of wages, as defined 
by law, have been received was finally incor- 
porated in the law as constituting a reasonable 
minimum. 

In the 1935 act, a worker must have received 
wages for covered employment in a day or more 
in each of 5 calendar years. Under the amend- 
ments, a worker who qualifies for a retirement 
benefit must fulfill one of the two following 
requirements, either of which gives him the “‘fully 
insured”’ status which entitles him and any of his 
specified dependents or survivors to any of the 
benefits provided under the system: (1) he must 
have had at least 40 quarters of coverage, in 
which case he is not only fully but also perma- 
nently insured, regardless of further covered 
employment; or (2) he must have at least half as 
many quarters of coverage as there are calendar 
quarters after the year 1936 or after the quarter 
in which he reached the age of 21, whichever is 
the later, and before the quarter in which he 
reached age 65 or died, whichever occurred first, 
and he must have had at least 6 quarters of cover- 
age. When the number of elapsed quarters is an 
odd number, it is reduced by one. Quarters 
before age 21 and, beginning with 1939, quarters 
in or after which age 65 is attained in which an 
individual received at least the requisite $50 in 
covered employment may be counted toward the 
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number required for eligibility for benefits. When 
an individual has received $3,000 or more in wages 
in any calendar year, each quarter of such year 
following the first quarter of coverage shall be 
counted as a quarter of coverage, up to but exclud- 
ing any quarter of the year in which he dies or 
becomes entitled to a primary benefit. 


Table 2.—I Illustrative monthly old-age benefits payable 
under 1935 provisions of the Social Security Act and 
under the 1939 amendments ! 














| | 1939 amendments 1939 amendments 
Years of | 1935 1935 
coverage | act Without | With 1 act | Without| With1 
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Average monthly wage of Average ae wage of 














Siansnieauel (2) $20. 60 $30. 90 () $25. 75 $38. 62 
| REPRE ©. | $15.00 21.00 31. 50 | $17. 50 26. 25 39. 37 
ETS LER | 17.50 22. 00 33.00 | 22.50 27. 50 41. 25 
. ae 22. 50 24. 00 36.00 | 32.50 30. 00 45.00 
30 --| 27.50 26. 00 39.00 | 42.50 32. 50 48.75 
40 -| teas 28. 00 40. 00 51. 25 35. 00 52. 50 

| Average monthly wage of Average monthly wage of 

| $150 $250 

| 
ie | @) $30.90 | $46.35) (3) $41. 20 $61. 80 
Sy 31. 50 47.25 | $25.00 42.00 63. 00 
| aN occenl 27.530 33. 00 49.50 | 37.50 44.00 66. 00 
.----| 4250 36. 00 54.00 | 56.25 48.00 72.00 
30 Ss 39. 00 58.50 | 68.75 52.00 78.00 
ae od 61. 25 | 42.00 63.00 | 81.25 56. 00 84. 00 











1 Based on a table presented by A. J. Altmeyer to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Mar. 29, 1939. U. 8. House of yy Committee on 
Ways and Means, Social Security: Hearings ative to the Social Secarity 
Amendments of 1989, Vol. 3, p. 2165. It is assumed, with respect to the amend- 
ments, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible 
to receive the 1-percent increment. If this were not the case, the benefit 
would be somewhat lower. 

2 Monthly benefits not payable until after 5 years of coverage. 


As a result of these requirements, the worker 
who has reached age 65 at any time prior to July 
1, 1940, has fulfilled the eligibility requirements 
for a monthly benefit if there are 6 quarters in 
which he has received $50 or more in covered 
employment, whether before age 65 or, in and 
after 1939, subsequent to that age. For workers 
who attain age 65 in future years, the required 
number of quarters will rise progressively as the 
period lengthens over which they might have been 
engaged in covered employment, until they have 
attained the 40 quarters which entitle them to 
permanent coverage. It should be noted also 
that in both the early and later years of the 
system a worker who dies young, but after he has 
at least 6 quarters of coverage and at least half 
of the potential number as defined above, is fully 
insured. 








Chart I.—Monthly old-age benefits payable under the 
1935 provisions of the Social Security Act and under 
the 1939 amendments! to workers with specified 
average monthly wages and years of coverage 
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1 It is assumed, with respect to the amendments, that an individual earns 
at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible to receive the 1-percent incre- 
ment. If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


The amendments define as “‘currently insured”’ 
an individual who has been paid wages of not 
less than $50 for each of 6 of the 12 calendar 
quarters immediately preceding the quarter in 
which his death occurs. The widow of a cur- 
rently insured worker who is caring for his 
dependent child or children and the dependent 
children of such a deceased worker are entitled, 
under specified circumstances, to monthly benefits. 


Benefit Patterns 


At first glance, the larger percentages applied 
in the revised formula might seem to indicate 
much larger benefits than those of the original 
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act, but it must be remembered that the computa. 
tion is based on an average wage rather than on an 
aggregate. In addition, the primary benefit jg 
reckoned on only $250 of the average monthly 
wage. The primary benefit therefore cannot 
exceed $40 plus the 1-percent addition for each 
year of coverage. There will be some cases of 
persons who have received more than $3,000 in 
taxable wages in a year or years before 1940, by 
reason of work for more than one employer during 
the year, since the original legislation provided 
that as much as $3,000 a year in taxable wages 
from each employer might be counted. For 
some of these individuals, the average wage from 
covered employment may be more than $250, but 
in computing benefits only $250 can be counted, 

A supplementary benefit of one-half the primary 
benefit is provided for the wife of a primary 
annuitant if she is aged 65 or over and is not her- 
self entitled to a primary benefit equal to or 
exceeding that amount. Any smaller primary 
benefit to which the wife may be entitled reduces 
the amount payable to her with respect to her 
husband’s wages by an amount equal to her pri- 
mary benefit. A similar supplement of one-half 
the primary benefit is also provided for a depend- 
ent child until age 18. The child’s benefit may be 
withheld from children over 16 if they fail to attend 
school regularly and the Social Security Board 
finds it was feasible for them to attend. The 
maximum combined benefits with respect to an 
individual’s wages may not be more than double 
the primary insurance benefit, 80 percent of the 
average wage, or $85, whichever is the least. 
However, these maximum provisions may not 
reduce the combined amount below $20. The 
minimum amount of total benefits payable with 
respect to an individual’s wages is set at $10. 
Consequently, the minimum combined benefit for 
a worker with one dependent is $15, and with two 
dependents $20. The benefits payable to wives, 
widows, and children of insured workers, as well as 
the primary old-age insurance benefits, differ from 
public-assistance payments in that they are pro- 
vided to all qualified persons irrespective of any 
other resources they may have. 

Under the 1935 legislation deductions were to 
be made from the monthly benefits payable to 4 
qualified worker if he received wages for any 
month in any part of which he rendered services 
in “regular employment.’”’ Under the amend- 
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ments @ more explicit provision is made with 
respect to employment, in that deductions equal to 
the month’s benefit (including dependent’s allow- 
ances) are to be made from any payment to which 
an individual is entitled for any month in which 
he or she or the person upon whose wages a wife’s 
or child’s benefit is payable rendered services in 
covered employment for wages of $15 or more. 
A deduction equal to the child’s benefit is made 
forany month in which a child over 16 years of age 
failed to attend school regularly if the Board finds 
that such attendance was feasible. When the 
Board is informed that more than one of these or 
other events specified in the amendments occurs in 
any month which would occasion deductions equal 
to a benefit for that month, only an amount equal 
to the benefit is to be deducted. Deductions will 


be made also from any benefit payable with 
respect to an individual’s wages equaling the 
amount of any lump-sum payment made to that 
individual under provisions of the act in effect 
prior to the approval of the amendments. De- 
ductions will be made in amounts and at times 
determined by the Board. 

Comparison of the provisions of the revised plan 
with those of the 1935 act are best shown by spe- 
cific examples, which reveal the more liberal benefits 
in the early years and the additional protection 
accorded to dependents. Such examples are 
given in table 2, which utilizes data presented by 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board at 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives to illustrate 
benefit patterns under the original provisions and 


Chart II.—Monthly old-age benefits payable under the 1935 provisions of the Social Security Act and under the 1939 
amendments ' to workers with specified average monthly wages on attaining age 65, 1940-80 
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1 It is assumed, with respect to the amendments, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible to receive the 1-percent increment. 


Ifthis were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 
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the 1939 amendments for individuals and for 
persons with dependent wives or children. 
Two facts are immediately apparent: 


1. The new schedule provides much more 
liberal benefits to all persons who qualify for 
benefits in the early years. This, as has been 
pointed out, was an important reason for 
changing the benefit formula. The average- 
wage base of the revised benefit formula makes 
possible the immediate payment of signifi- 
cantly larger benefits, which are related to 
earnings levels and presumptive needs rather 
than to total earnings and years worked. 

2. As the system matures, benefits for 
annuitants without qualified dependents will 
be smaller than the benefits such persons 
would have received under the 1935 act. 
This change results from the shift in emphasis 
in the program from the individual to the 
family. Because it is recognized that the 
principle of equity must be safeguarded, it 
may be noted here that, for many years to 
come, most annuitants, whether or not they 
have dependents who qualify for benefits, get 
much more protection than they could have 
purchased for the amount of their contribu- 
tions from a private insurance company. 


Chart I shows the relation of benefits for annui- 
tants, with and without qualified dependents, at 
different wage levels under the revised plan as 
compared with benefits payable to all annuitants 
under the 1935 act. It is assumed that the em- 
ployee works steadily in covered employment for 
the number of years shown. It is obvious that 
the new plan provides a schedule of benefit pay- 
ments which is more sensitive to the presumptive 
needs of the beneficiary, and is more liberal with 
respect to employees retiring in the early years 
and to employees with low average earnings. 
Although the schedules for all the possible years 
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of coverage are not plotted on this chart, it can 
be shown that benefits for an individual under the 
new plan are more liberal than under the old jp 
the early years of the system, and less liber] 
thereafter. For an employee without qualified 
dependents whose average wage is $50 a month, 
the monthly benefit would be higher under the 
new plan than under the old if he retired at any 
time before 1961, i. e., before 25 years of coverage 
were completed; for such a worker whose average 
wage is $100 monthly, the new plan provides more 
generous benefits for the first 16 years. The 
period over which the new plan is the more advan- 
tageous is lowered as the average monthly wages 
are increased; this is a logical consequence of the 
dual emphasis on the early years of the system and 
on the first $50 of average monthly wages. 

Chart II shows benefits under both the original 
and the amended provisions for annuitants with 
and without qualified dependents and with 
specified wage averages who reach age 65 in 
different years. In part A of chart II it is assumed 
that the employee receives $1,200 a year and is in 
covered employment every year after 1936; part 
B assumes $3,000 of wages each year and covered 
employment in each year subsequent to 1936. 
The differences in the formulas are at once ap- 
parent: (1) the more generous payments in the 
early years provided by the new plan, and (2) 
the “bend” in the formula on aggregate wages 
over $45,000 under the old plan. 

The revised pattern of old-age benefits is an 
extension and liberalization of the Federal old- 
age insurance program. It has been designed to 
expand the system and to liberalize benefits paid 
to those who retire in the near future. More 
significant, its provisions for dependents and de- 
pendent survivors, with the emphasis on the family 
unit, is @ progressive step toward a rounded 
program of social insurance within the structure 
of a contributory system. 
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STATE DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTERISTICS 
AND AVERAGE TAXABLE WAGES OF 
COVERED EMPLOYEES, 1937 


Merrit, G. Murray AND KATHERINE D. Woop* 


INFORMATION regarding the 1937 wage records of 
persons covered by title II of the Social Security 
Act has been presented for the United States as a 
whole in several articles in earlier issues of the 
Bulletin,’ which also contained some reference to 
interstate differences in taxable earnings. The 
present discussion will cover in somewhat greater 
detail information for the various States. Tabu- 
lations of the social security account numbers 
issued have revealed considerable differences in 
the relative number issued from State to State; 
but because many account numbers were issued 
to the unemployed and persons not covered by 
old-age insurance, the wage records give a truer 
picture of the variations in coverage among the 
various States. It was anticipated that wages 
which were taxable under title VIII of the act 
would differ among the States but not to the 
extent which the tabulations reveal. Both the 
number of persons covered and the amount of 
their taxable wages influence the relative im- 
portance of future old-age insurance payments in 
different States. Information on taxable wages 
also gives some indication of differences in the 
annual wages of workers in the several States. Of 
course, taxable earnings are limited to wages from 
covered employment and exclude not only wages 
from certain types of employment, such as agri- 
cultural labor and domestic service in private 
homes, but also wages above $3,000 from any one 
employer in a given year. 


Coverage of Population by Old-Age Insurance 


The extent to which the population of each 
State is covered by old-age insurance is signifi- 
cant both in evaluating the scope of this part of 
the social security program and in determining 
the possible need for other measures for social 
security, such as old-age assistance, in States in 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. Mr. 
Murray is Assistant Director in charge of Analysis Division. 

' Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9 and pp. 73-81; 
Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-8; Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-17. 
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which relatively smal] numbers of persons are 
covered by old-age insurance. 

Since old-age insurance not only excludes cer- 
tain groups of workers, such as those in domestic 
service in private homes, but also independent 
workers such as farmers, wide differences exist 
among the States in the extent of coverage in 
relation to population. Measurement of cover- 
age may be made in one of several ways: by 
taking the number of persons in covered employ- 
ment in a given year as a percentage of the popu- 
lation of all ages, by taking the covered workers 
as a percentage of the total gainful workers, or 
as a percentage of the population aged 15-64. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the last of 
these three measurements is used. By selecting 
this method it is possible to use estimates of 
population by States for 1937.2 It is felt that 
this procedure is preferable to the use of data for 
gainful workers in 1930, because of the many 
changes which have taken place since that date 
both in the number of persons working or seeking 
work and in their distribution among the States. 
The effect of such shifts is more difficult to esti- 
mate than are population changes. Since for cer- 
tain purposes, however, the comparison of wage 
earners in covered employment with gainful 
workers is more significant, such comparisons will 
occasionally be made. It should be pointed out 
that the degree of coverage cannot be determined 
on the basis of taxable wage reports for any one 
year. The recent amendments to title II of the 
Social Security Act impose more serious limita- 
tions thar heretofore existed upon the use of data 
for a single year in measuring coverage of the 
population by old-age insurance. The 1937 wage 
records are, therefore, only suggestive of the in- 
terstate differences which exist largely because of 
current exceptions to coverage. 

The range among States was exceedingly great 


§ These estimates of the State population by age were made by the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, with the advice of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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in the percentage of the population aged 15-64 
which was in covered employment in 1937—from 
51.0 percent in Rhode Island to 12.1 percent in 
North Dakota. The average for the United States 
was 33.9 percent; 21 States were above this figure, 
one was the same, and 27 were below. In general, 


Chart I.—Percent of total estimated population aged 
15-64 with reported taxable wages, by States,' 1937 
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1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


the States in which the percentage of the popula- 
tion in covered employment was low in 1937 were 
States having relatively large numbers of gainful 
workers in agriculture in 1930. For example, in 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Arkansas, and North 
Dakota 60 percent or more of the gainful workers 
in 1930 were reported in agriculture. In a rank- 
ing of States according to the percentage of the 
population aged 15-64 in covered employment, 
these four States were the lowest—all under 15 
percent (chart I). 

A percentage distribution by States of persons 
with taxable earnings reported in 1937 and the 
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corresponding distribution of gainful workers ip 
1930 may be seen in table 1. 


Distribution of Wage Earners by Sex 


Interstate differences in the distribution by sex 
of workers in covered employment arise both from 
differences in the industrial characteristics of the 
various States and from differences in the effect 
of the occupational exceptions in the several 
In all but six States the percentage of 
women to total persons for whom taxable wages 
were reported in 1937 was higher than their per. 
centage among gainful workers in 1930 (table 1), 
These States are the District of Columbia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arizona. In a seventh State, Florida, the 
percentage of women is approximately the same 
in both categories. The situation in the District 
of Columbia is peculiar because of the importance 
of government workers who are not covered by 
title II of the act. In three of the other States— 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana—the low 
percentage of women among covered wage earners 
may be partly a reflection of the large number of 
Negro women and their concentration in domestic 
service, and, in Mississippi and Alabama, of the 
relatively large number of women in agriculture, 

Even among the States in which the percent- 
age of women among the total earning taxable 
wages was higher than among gainful workers of 
1930, the proportion of women among covered 
workers varied greatly from State to State. It is 
clear that the industrial characteristics of the 
different States are to a large extent responsible 
for such variations. From an examination of 
chart II it would appear that the proportion of 
women to total wage earners with taxable earn- 
ings rises in direct ratio to the degree to which 
women are employed in manufacturing in the 
State. Thus, for example, there is a high pro- 
portion in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, where many women work in textile 
factories; in Maine and New Hampshire where 
they work in shoe factories; in New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland where they work in cloth- 
ing factories; and in Delaware where they work 
in chemical factories. The high ratio of female 
workers in some of the Southern States, as for 
example in North Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee, is probably explained by the large numbers 
of girls and women that have been employed in 
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the new mills invading the South. If an indus- 
rial analysis were possible of the workers earning 
wages covered by the Social Security Act, the 
reasons for such interstate differences as these 
could be established with greater certainty. 


Table l.—Percentage distribution by States, and 
females and Negroes as percent of total in each State, 
for employees aged 15-64 with reported taxable 
wages, 1937, and gainful workers aged 15-64, 1930 
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Percentage dis- | Females as per- | Negroes as per- 
tribution cent of total cent of total ! 
ensus region and 
° State Em- Gainful Em- Gainful FE Gainful 
\ work- work- m- | work- 
ployees,| ‘ors, |Ployees,| “ers |Ployees,| “ors. 
1987 | 1930 | 1987 | i939 | 1937 | 1930 

Total, 51 States...| 100.0} 100.0] 27.5| 224 6.6 11.1 

ew England: 

N on on .6 30. 6 22.9 at 2 
New Hampshire... 5 4] 3190] 267 3 3 
Vermont... ..------- -3 3 26. 6 20.7 -2 
Massachusetts... 44 37] 335) 29.7 8 1.4 
Rhode Island_...._- 8 -6| 37.2] 30.1 7 1.6 
Connecticut.......- 1.9 14] 314] 268 1.4 22 

Middle Atiantic: 

New York.....--.-.-- 13.5 11.5 31.8 26.0 28 44 
New Jersey ....----. 3.9 3.6 20.2 24.7 5.1 6.3 
Pennsylvania. ...... 9.1 7.7 26. 5 22.0 3.8 5.9 
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Ds éndigenccwnes 6.4 5.4 25. 5 21.1 41 5.7 
Indiana.........---.. 28 25 n1 19.4 3.9 44 
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a eacatchat , 19.5 5 .5 
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ee .9 L4 2.0 17.7 3.4 44 

South Atlantic: 

laware........... of -2 28. 6 21.8 14.3 16.3 
Maryland. .......-- 1.5 14 20.4 23.8 15.8 0.3 
a. a .6 -5 31.5 36.8 21.8 30.3 
as 14 1.8 24.8 21.1 2.7 29.3 
West Virginia. ..... 14 12 15.6 14.7 8.0 8.5 
North Carolina... .. 20 2.3 33.0 24.2 2.1 31.8 
South Carolina... .. 1.0 14 77.1 30.2 26.7 48.9 
—,-- Yt it ae 27.2 23.5 42.1 

wr n 2 .5 25. 5 27.1 36. 6 

East South Central: 

Kentucky. ......... 1.2 1.8 21.6 16. 4 11.7 11.8 
Tennessee. .......-.- 1.6 1.9 27.8 2.8 18.6 23.3 
a “ sseoaaem 1.3 ee = 3 24.6 30.7 41.6 

A a .6 . 1 27.2 39.1 57.2 

est South Central 

ES .6 1.3 19.3 17.8 22.0 30.3 
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' Races other than Negro or white represent 0.8 and | 5 percent, respectively, 
of total employees and of total gainful workers in 41 States) The former 
includes Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawalian, Eskimo, etc.; the 
latter includes. in addition, Mexicans. 

‘For Alaska and Hawaii percentage of total is 0.1 and 0.4, respectively. 

‘Not available 

‘ Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Several factors should be mentioned which may 
affect the number of women earning taxable wages 
in 1937 and also may help to explain the higher 
percentage of women among total persons earning 
taxable wages as compared with the percentage of 
women among gainful workers in 1930 in many 
States. Unfortunately the relative importance of 
each of these factors cannot be measured at this 
time. First, the occupational exceptions to title 
II, which have been mentioned as responsible for 
other interstate differences, may also partially 
account for the apparently high percentage of 
women in covered employment in over half of the 
States. Secondly, changes in the percentage of 
women in the total working population may have 
occurred since 1930, these changes being reflected 
in the number of women for whom taxable wages 
were reported. Thirdly, the wage reports include 
all persons who have earned taxable wages during 
the entire year, whereas the census includes only 
those persons reported as gainful workers on a 
given day, with the result that cumulative figures 
for a year may show a larger proportion of women 
wage earners than would be shown at any given 
date because of the possible greater intermittency 
of women than of men in covered employment and 
in the labor market in general. 

From the standpoint of future benefits it should 
be noted that the eligibility requirements of the 
recent amendments may reduce considerably the 
number of women who will be entitled to primary 
insurance benefits. Thus many women may not 
be able to qualify for such benefits because of the 
eligibility requirements as to calendar quarters of 
coverage.’ Variations in the work-pattern of 
women in different States may alter the interstate 
differences in the proportion of women who even- 
tually qualify as compared with the proportion of 
women earning wages in covered employment 
in any one year. 


Distribution of Wage Earners by Race 


The distribution by race of persons for whom 
taxable wages were reported in 1937 differs widely 
from State to State as would be anticipated merely 
from differences in the race or color distribution of 
the population of the States. Nevertheless in all 
States white wage earners were a majority of the 

+ For a discussion of the amended eligibility requirements see pp. 8-10 of 
this issue. It should be noted, however, that the amendments institute 


benefits payable under certain specified circumstances to the wives, widows, 
and dependent children of insured workers. 
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total earning taxable wages in 1937; in only six 
States did Negroes constitute as much as one-fourth 
of the total—Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, South Carolina, and Virginia (chart III). 
Races other than white ‘ and Negro accounted for 
an insignificant percentage of all wage earners for 
whom taxable earnings were reported except in 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

The relative importance of Negroes in each State 
and the actual numbers by States of all Negroes 
earning taxable wages in the United States may be 
seen in chart III. Thus the actual number of 
Negroes earning taxable wages in 1937 was as 
great in New York as in 5 of the Southern States. 
North Carolina and Texas had the largest number 
of Negroes earning taxable wages, but the propor- 
tion of Negro workers to total workers in those 
States was lower than for several other Southern 
States. The 17 South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central States accounted for over 
two-thirds of the Negroes for whom wage reports 
were made in 1937; 6 other States—lIllinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—accounted for most of the remaining third. 

In 16 States the percentage of Negro workers to 
all workers with taxable wages was higher than for 
the United States as a whole, which was 6.6 
percent. In 17 States Negro workers represented 
less than 1 percent of the total workers. Negro 
men were not only more numerous than Negro 
women but also represented a larger proportion of 
all men than Negro women represented of all 
women. 


Age of Wage Earners in Covered Employment 


The age of persons in covered employment in 
the United States in 1937 was discussed in the 
June issue of the Bulletin. In order to simplify 
comparisons, only the median age of wage earners 
by sex is presented here to give some indication of 
the interstate differences in the age of persons in 
covered employment in 1937.5 

In every State the median age ° of the women 
earning taxable wages was several years lower 

‘ Mexicens are included with “white” in Social Security Board data but 
were included with “‘other’’ races in the 1930 Census of Population. 

5 More complete data on the age distribution of covered workers is necessary 
to a fuller interpretation of the differences among the States. Such data are 
available and may be obtained from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


* Median ages calculated on distribution of persons 15-64 years of age 
are used throughout this discussion. 
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than the median age of the men, reflecting the 
greater concentration of women in covered em. 
ployment in the younger age groups (table 2), 
The median age of the men ranged from 35.2 
years in Alaska and 35 years in New York to 29 


Table 2.—Median age of employees aged 15-64 with re. 
ported taxable wages, 1937, and of gainful worker; 
aged 15-64, 1930, by States and sex 
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Median age Difference be. 
tween employ- 
Male Female et 
I workers 
Census region and State ; (Years) 
ae — ie Cone 
ployees,| work- |ployees,) work- | Male 
1937 ‘ers, 1930], 1937. lers, 1930 Female 
| | ——— | Lc, 
Total, 51 States._| 33.4; () | 281) @ Gu 
Total, 49 States | | 
(Excl. Alaska | 
and Hawaii) 33.4) 36.3) 28.1) 20.2) —29) -1) 
New England: 
Maine... . ae 34.1 38.7] 30.1) 31.7] —46] 1% 
New Hampshire....| 34.3] 38.8/ 29.9] 31.5] -—45] <1 
Vermont... . “Say 38.0 28.4 31.9 —4.3 -3.5 
Massachusetts......| 34.8 37.7 29.1 29.7 —3.1 —.6 
Rhode Island 34.5 36.8 28. 6 28.2) —2.3 +4 
Connecticut 34.4 37.1 27.2 27.6 —2.7 -.4 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York 35.0 36.4 28.4 28.2| —1.4 +2 
New Jersey 33.9 36.4 27.0 27.1) —2.5 =.) 
Pennsylvania —e 36.7 27.1 27.1 —2.5 0 
East North Central: | 
Ohio___. 34.1 37.3 2.1) 20.4) -32) -13 
Indiana. 33.2 37.5 28.3]) 20.9] —43! -Le8 
Illinois__. 34.3|) 36.7 28.1] 2.4) —24 -.3 
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South Dakota. | 32.4 36. 4 26.7 27.9 —4.0) <1? 
Nebraska | 327] 364] 27.7) m7] —a7! Le 
Kansas_.___- |} 323] 37.2] 27.5] 30.0) —49] =25 
South Atlantic: | | 
Delaware | 33.3] 236.8 28.2 32.9 —2.5 -47 
Maryland _. | 327] 358] 27.8] 28] -—31] =20 
Dist. of Col. | 31.9] 36.2 2.8 | 33.7) -—43] =—49 
Virginia 31.1 35.2 27.6 30.0) —4.1] =24 
West Virginia. _. 33.0 35.6 | 26.2 28.7) —2.6) —25 
North Carolina 20.9} 33.0| 27.4) 27.5) —31 -1 
South Carolina 290.1| 327| 28| m4!) —36| =24 
Georgia__. 31.2 33.3 27.4 29.3) —21/] 19 
Florida ts 31.8 35.6 28.3 31.6| —3.8] 33 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 32.8 35.9 28.4 32.2; —3.1 -3.8 
Tennessee _. 31.4 34.9 28.0 30.0 —3.5 —2.0 
Alabama. .......- 31.4 33.5 27.5 29.1 —2.1 1.6 
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1 Computed by subtracting median age of gainful workers from that of 
employees. 
1 Not available. 
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years in South Carolina and 29.0 years in Hawaii— 
adiflerence of approximately 6 years. The differ- 
ence in the median age of women in the various 
States was also approximately 6 years, ranging 
from 30.6 years in Alaska and 30.3 years in Cali- 
fornia to 25.2 years in Utah and 24.2 years in 
Hawaii. Except for Alaska and Hawaii, which 
were high and low, respectively, in the median 
of both the men and the women, the States 
ranked rather differently according to the median 
age of men as compared with women. To some 
extent, of course, the State differences in the age 
of covered wage earners reflect State differences 
in the age of the entire population and more 
especially of gainful workers. The median age 
of persons in covered employment in 1937 and of 
gainful workers in 1930 for each State may be 
seen in table 2. 
The difference between the average age of 
covered workers in 1937 and of gainful workers 


in 1930 is not uniform among the States and does 
not appear to follow any particular pattern 
except that for both men and women the range is 
narrower in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey than in the country as a whole, as would 
be expected from the fact that, in general, these 
are States in which relatively large percentages 
of all gainful workers appeared to be in covered 
employment in 1937. Both the men and the 
women in covered employment, however, were 
younger in most States than gainful workers as 
a whole. Only when current data for both cov- 
ered and noncovered workers are available for the 
same year can the extent of the differences and 
the reasons for them be accurately determined. 


State Differences in Taxable Wages 


Average annual taxable wages reported varied 
widely from State to State, as has already been 
noted in earlier issues of the Bulletin. The 


Chart II.—Number of female employees aged 15-64 with reported taxable wages and ratio (percent) to all employees 
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extent of such State variations for persons 15-64 
years of age may be seen in chart IV, in which the 
States are ranked according to the average taxable 
wages reported for workers of both sexes in 1937. 
Michigan ranked first, with an average of $1,110; 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey were next in order, each with average tax- 
able earnings of $1,000 or slightly more. In 13 
States the averages were above the average of 
$899 for all States, and the remaining 35 States 
were below this average. It should be noted 
that the use of any average in describing the 
earnings of individuals is subject to serious limita- 
tions but is necessary in order to make compari- 
sons of many areas. 

The actual distribution of individuals by 
amount of annual taxable earnings was presented 
in the April issue of this Bulletin’ and recourse 
may be had to those figures in order to explore 
further the interstate differences revealed by the 
averages presented here. In general it should be 


? Distributions of earnings for each State by sex may be secured from the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The data published in the 
April Bulletin did not include a distribution of wage earners by amount of 
earnings by sex. 





noted that the arithmetic mean, which is the 
average used here, is higher for each State than the 
median ; the mean for the United States for persons 
of all ages is $890 as against a median of $793 
Furthermore, differences in the distribution of 
individuals according to the amount of thei 
taxable earnings are sufficiently great to alter 
somewhat the ranking of the States when the 
basis is medians rather than means. For example, 
New York ranked second according to the mean 
but fifth according to the median; Connecticyt 
fifth and third, respectively; Rhode Island was 
above the United States average according to the 
median but below it according to the mean. 
Several factors are responsible for these inter. 
state variations in the taxable earnings of persons 
in covered employment in 1937. These factors 
include differences in the number of weeks or 
months in which individual wage earners were 
engaged in covered employment; differences in the 
extent to which such employment was part-time 
or full-time; geographical differences in wage 
rates; differences in the proportion of women or of 
Negroes to the total; and differences in the indus- 


Chart II].—Number of Negro employees aged 15-64 with reported taxable wages and ratio (percent) to all employees 
aged 15-64 with reported taxable wages, by States,' 1937 
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trial and occupational distribution of the wage 
earners, 28 well as in their age distribution. Some 
of these factors are interrelated—for example, 
wage rates and occupational or industrial distri- 
bution of wage earners. Wage rates may differ 
among the States even for the same occupation or 
industry. From data now available, the only 
factors which can be measured statistically are 
the sex, color, and age of the wage earners for 
whom taxable earnings were reported. Informa- 
tion from the census of population provides some 
data on industrial and occupational differences for 

inful workers; by inference this information 
helps to explain State differences in earnings from 
covered employment. In later years industrial 
data may be available from the tabulation of wage 
records and, if it is, will provide direct measure- 
ments of differences which arise from industrial 
distribution of wage earners covered in each State. 

When the States are grouped into the tradi- 
tional regional groupings used by the census, the 
average earnings within several regions are found 
to vary widely. Thus, in New England, the 
range in average annual wage was from $672 in 
Maine to $1,001 in Connecticut; in the West North 
Central States, the range was from $617 in North 
Dakota to $852 in Minnesota; in the South 
Atlantic States, the average was $531 in South 
Carolina and $880 in Delaware. Mississippi had 
a much lower average than the other States in the 
East South Central region, with $429 as contrasted 
with $685 in Kentucky. The West South Central 
States ranged from $525 in Arkansas to $769 in 
Oklahoma. Earnings in the Mountain States 
ranged from $663 in Idaho to $892 in Nevada. 
Average earnings in the other regions were fairly 
even. The differences in the average earnings 
even in neighboring States were frequently con- 
siderable; they show an even greater range when 
the earnings of men and women are taken sepa- 
rately. 


State Differences in Wages of Men and Women 


In all States, average taxable wages of men in 
1937 were uniformly higher than those of women, 
although the amount of the difference varied 
from State to State. Average earnings of men 
ranged from $1,266 in Michigan to $461 in 
Mississippi; those of women, from $682 in New 
York to $302 in Mississippi and $286 in Hawaii. 
In 14 States the average earnings of men were 
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above the average for all men in covered employ- 
ment in the United States, and in only 10 States 
were the averages for women above the average 
for all women in the United States. In 4 States— 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Dela- 
ware—the average earnings of men were above the 
combined average for all States, but for the women 
in these same States they were below the corre- 


Chart IV.—Average taxable wages reported for 
employees aged 15-64, by States, 1937 
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sponding average. With a few exceptions the 
States in which the average earnings of both 
men and women were below the corresponding 
averages in the United States were Southern, 
Midwestern, and Mountain States (table 3). 
Not only is the range of interstate differences 
greater when measured by the average for men 
and women separately, but the distribution by 
sex of the wage earners having taxable earnings is 
an important factor in the ranking of the States 
according to the average earnings of all covered 
wage earners. West Virginia is perhaps the most 
conspicuous example of this fact, for the average 
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taxable earnings of men and women, taken 
separately, are below the corresponding averages 
for the United States as a whole, whereas the 
average computed for all covered wage earners in 
the State places West Virginia above the United 
States average. The reason for this variation lies 
in the preponderance of men in covered employ- 






ment in West Virginia—approximately 85 Percent 
as compared with 72.5 percent for the United 
States. This example shows clearly the impor. 
tance of the analysis of earnings formenand women 
separately in considering interstate differences, 
The extent of the difference between the 
average taxable earnings of men and women ip 


Table 3.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of employees aged 15-64, by States, sex, and color 





















































Ratio (percent 
Average reported taxable wages | —- ) of average 
; ensign 
Census region and State | Total Male | Female | | Negro to white 
| | Female | 
| | | | | | : | | to male | Bais 
| Total! | White Negre | Total! White | Negro | Total! White | Negro | Male | Female 
| | | | ' 
] j | 
soxs | g430| $1,040| $1,002/ $400 | —s0|gsas.| 251 | so | an.7 | “2 
915 617 1,081 | 1, 086 664 569 570 385 | 52.6 | 61.1 67.5 
673 | (3) 784 | 786 () 416 416 | (3) 53.1 Qa () 
757| = (3) 878 | 879} (3) 494 494) (2) 56.3} (3) () 
747| (3) 859 860} (2) 434 434, (| 5.5; @ | @ 
947 | 614| 1,128 1, 129 666 | 589 590 | 389 | 52.4 | 59.0 65.9 
| ssa] gan. | «sors | — 1081 530 | 555 555 | (2) 51.6| 49.9 | ) 
1,006 | 663 | 1,178 | 1, 187 707 | 615 616 | 392 52. 2 | 59.6 63.6 
1, 036 | 626} 1,191] 1,213 | 681 | 618 623 | 392 | 51.9 | 56. 1 62.9 
1, 065 | 622} 1,225| 1,244 | 678 682 | 7 | 441| 55.7) 545 642 
| 1,025 | 545| 1,172] 1,210 590 583 591 306 49.7 | 48.8 51.8 
997 677; 1,151] 1,170} 736 520 524 | 363 45.2 | 62.9 | 69,3 
1, 039 686 1,192 | = 1,213 753 554 559 346 46.5 62.1 | 61.9 
1,049 645 1, 197 | 23 689 551 556 341 46.0 56.3 | 61.3 
921 677} 1,072] 1,089 732 460 463 285 42.9 67.2 6.6 
1,050 614 1, 212 | 1, 238 705 589 598 348 48.6 56.9 | 58.2 
eo 2 856 | 1,266| 1,285 907 572 75 383 45.2 70.6 | 66.6 
| 938 | 763 | 1,085/| 1,087 812 513 514} (3) 47.3 74.7; ( 
796 | 488 | 913 | 928 526 | 467 470 311 51.2 56.7 | 66.2 
854 | 546 | 996 1, 000 584 505 506 (2) 50.7 58.4| 0) 
733 545 | 852 | 856 599 413 414) () 48.5 70.0) @} 
867 480 | 994 1, 032 519 508 516 312 51.1 50. 3 | 60.5 
618 | () | 700 | 701 (2) 385 385) (| 55.0 () (3) 
639 | (2) 724 | 7 (2) 379 379 (2) 52.3 (3) (*) 
701 | 496 | 797 | 804 542 435 437 (2) 54.6 67.4) 
720 | 487 | 812 | 825 509 376 378 (2) 46.3 61.7) @ 
777 | 330 | 785 | 913 365 415 456 | 191 52.9 40.0 41.9 
970 341/ 1,045] 1,151 430 468 525 102 | 44.8 37.4 19.4 
912 457 | 997 | 1,099 532 464 501 157 | 46.5 48.4 31.3 
1,015 | 496 | 1,042) 1,224 523 594 626 384 | 57.0 42.7) 613 
| 'o7| 2| ‘70!| ‘oo 388 395 452 | 200 51.3) 43.1 4.2 
919 | 838 | 996 | 1,009 862 459 463 | 277 46.1 85.4 50.8 
74 | 278 | 670 | 792 302 404 450 218| 60.3 38.1 48.4 
642 227 | 586 752 240 384 | 417 129 | 65. 5 31.9 30.9 
675 | 244 | 661 | 804 | 270 378 | 424 149 57.2 33.6 | 35.1 
654 255 | 617 | 772 272 337 | 370 155 54.6 35.2| 41.9 
698 342 | 687 | 800 365 383 | 411 174 | 55.7 45.6 | 42.3 
736 406 | 777 | 823 451 409 432 176 52.6| 54.8 40.7 
690 327 | 711 | 806 358 390 | 418 | 179 54.9 44.4; 428 
725 399 | 687 | 832 420 | 382 413 183 55. 6 50.5 | 4.3 
553 | 236 | 461 | 641 243 | 302 330 | 139 65.5; 37.9| 421 
759 | 314 769 | 868 328 | 376 394 191 48.9 | 37.8 48.5 
592 | 290 577 | 671 | 298 307 318 191 | 53. 2 | 44.4 | 60.1 
796 | 310 712 908 | 326 385 427 183 54. 1 35.9 | 42.9 
799 281 864 902 | 296 | 412 | 421 170 | 47.7 | 32.8 40.4 
761 328 | 791 74 343 | 373 | 387 200 et 39. 2 51.7 
77 432 | 870 879 | 458 | 402 | 404 | 273 46.2 | 52.1 67.6 
865 Q) | 958 963 | (2) 456 457 (2) 47.6; @® | @& 
665 | 753 756} (3) 330 | 330 (@) 43.8 m |} @ 
810 | 907 913 | (2) 355 | 355 (2) 39. 1 (%) (3) 
762 | 499 | 872 879 557 430 | 432 (2) 49.3 63.4 () 
705) () | 763 778 | = (%) 352 | 353 | = (2) 46.1 @ | a 
786 | 379 | 844 869 | 391 415 | 420| (3) 49.2 | 45.0} 
7 (2) 933 933 | (2) 366 | 367 | (3) 39.2 (2) () 
899 | 966 975| (2) 506 | 507 | (3) 624; @ | @& 
926 533 1, 060 1,081 | 569 526 | 531 377 49.6 52.6 | 71.0 
885 521 1,017 1,022 | 551 473 | 75 (3) 46.5 53.9] (3) 
819 (2) 945 949 ® | 448 | 449) (2) 47.4; (%) () 
951 | 1, 086 1,116 571 546 | 553 | 377 50. 3 | 51.2 68.2 
1,009; () | 926 1, 094 (2) 346 | 403 (2) 37.4 (2) (3) 
538 1,01; @ | 615| 1,17) () 286 | 547 (?) 46.5| (3) (?) 









Texas to $459 in New York. 


1 Includes “other” races with an average wage of $522 and a range for male 
and female, respectively, of $399 in Texas to $1,055 in Indiana and $204 in 


3 Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 
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the several States may be measured by the ratio 
of the average for the women to the average for 
the men in a given State. This ratio varied from 
65.5 in South Carolina and Mississippi to 37.4 in 
Alaska and 39.1 in Wyoming. 

Twenty-two States were above the average for 
the United States—51.0 percent—in the ratio of 


women’s to men’s average earnings. Among > 


these 22 States were 5 New England States, 1 
Middle Atlantic, 4 West North Central, 5 South 
Atlantic, 4 East South Central, 2 West South 
(Central, and 1 Mountain State. The States in 
which women’s average taxable earnings in rela- 
tion to men’s are above the ratio for the country 
ss a Whole are thus widely scattered. Further 
analysis must be made of the occupational and 
industrial distribution of both the men and women 
ineach State and of many other factors before the 
reasons for these interstate differences in the 
relationship of men’s and women’s average earn- 
ings can be definitely determined. 

One of the factors which should not be lost sight 


of in considering the differences between the earn- 
ings of men and women and the interstate varia- 
tions in such earnings is the difference in the age 
distribution of workers of each sex. Since earn- 
ings tend to increase with the increase in age up 
to middle age, the large number of young persons 
among the women would tend to lower average 
earnings for all women. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the earnings of women show less of an 
increase with the increase in age than do those of 
men. This was the case not only for the United 
States as a whole but for most of the States. 

The interstate differences in the relationship of 
age to the earnings of men and women can be 
most readily seen by selection of the age group 
having the highest average earnings. In almost 
two-thirds of the States the maximum average 
earnings for men were at the ages 40-44; in most 
of the other States the maximum for the men was 
among those 45-49 years of age. For the women, 
however, the interstate variations in the age group 
having the highest earnings were conspicuous, as 





Chart V.— Average taxable wages reported for employees aged 15-64, by sex and color, for selected States, 1937 ' 
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' States in which Negro employees were 2.0 percent or more of total number. 
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may be seen in table 4. Although women 40-44 
years of age had the highest earnings for the 
United States as a whole, in particular States the 
group with the highest earnings varied from 30-34 
years to 60-64. In 12 States the women 40-44 
years of age had the highest average earnings, in 
9 States it was the 35-39 year group, and in 
another 9 the 45-49 year group. It should be 
noted perhaps that averages were calculated only 
for an age group with a minimum of 1,000 wage 
earners of each sex. This limitation affects a 


number of age groups of women in several Sta 
so that no average is presented for them. Even 
with allowances for this factor, however, the inter. 
state variations for the women are considerably 
greater than for the men. 


Race Differences in Taxable Wages in the States 


The taxable wages of persons of races other than 
white were considerably lower, on the average, 
than the earnings of white wage earners in every 
State; the earnings of Negroes were in most States 


Table 4.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of male employees aged 15-64, by States and age group 
[Italic figures indicate highest average among age groups in given State} 


























Average reported taxable wages of male employees aged— 
Census region and State a 
All ages | 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 4044 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
a enenen.................-. $1,040 $277 $656 $960} $1,188) $1,287) $1,348] $1,334] $1,280) $1,215) $1,154 
784 228 499 735 887 981 1,026 991 964 917 887 
878 275 581 849 1,010 1, 089 1,188 1, 088 1, 025 977 45 
850 240 531 818 996 1, 069 1, 110 1,121 1, 054 1,001 986 
1,123 303 692 1, 026 1, 270 1, 406 1, 440 1, 428 1, 332 1, 312 1, 24 
1, 075 353 688 1, 001 1, 213 1, 351 1, 380 1, 337 1, 287 1, 258 LZ 
1, 178 333 799 1, 124 1, 352 1, 448 1, 494 1, 454 1, 421 1, 371 1,28 
1, 225 $25 718 1,117 1, 391 1, 510 1, 680 1, 518 1, 451 1,379 1,314 
1,172 337 741 1,117 1, 366 1, 465 1, 496 1, 452 1, 396 1, 317 1,27 
me - — i 1, 151 350 767 1, 092 1, 310 1, 400 1, 423 1,415 1, 365 1, 301 12° 
0 en ° 
tii intatadnontencrccnorsats 1, 197 330 795 1, 125 1, 350 1, 453 1, 600 1, 486 1, 427 1,345 1,283 
— (s *  . 1,072 295 730 1, 025 1, 242 1, 327 1, 367 1, 334 1, 274 1, 185 1,098 
| RE a 1, 212 322 785 1, 126 1, 406 1, 481 1,529 1, 506 1, 443 1, 372 1, 295 
TE A RR 1, 266 395 918 1, 216 1, 428 1, 521 1, 685 1, 497 1, 427 1, 322 1,227 
weal yo head aicsmdimacona 1, 085 265 630 1, 007 1, 231 1, 355 1, 404 1, 363 1, 208 1, 226 1, 161 
0 en : 
in 996 230 588 901 1, 139 1, 260 1,387 1, 311 1, 244 1, 160 1,14 
wa... 852 197 512 . 816 1, 019 1, 108 1,148 1, 106 1,043 954 877 
904 259 599 890A 1, 122 1, 234 1, 294 1, 281 1, 225 1, 154 1,11 
North Dakota 700 158 377 637 796 890 999 1,004 936 883 Ms 
South Dakota_. 724 148 414 697 883 97 954 954 900 810 820 
Nebraska 797 162 449 741 945 1, 033 1,097 1, 081 1, 024 966 
es Geliicee 812 166 478 787 985 1, 083 1,110 1, 058 988 907 861 
Sout an 
aware 1,045 266 645 965 1, 189 1, 308 1, 381 1, 384 1,320 1, 287 1,197 
A RRS 997 312 686 964 1, 157 1, 189 1, $00 1, 287 1, 242 1, 160 1, 087 
District of Columbia____........_... 1,042 276 623 962 1, 210 1, 296 1, 373 1, 390 1, 346 1, 333 1,292 
| OC eta aaa 770 222 494 734 909 976 1, 037 1,046 1, 007 974 953 
West Vireimia......................- 996 337 696 941 1, 124 1, 205 1, 260 1, 224 1,172 1, 116 1,012 
a Te 670 236 451 654 801 862 930 928 883 825 
South Carolina........._......___. 586 204 388 593 721 779 815 846 813 7388 761 
re ‘a 661 181 431 668 764 817 901 gif 894 854 840 
- Pyrite... (RS RS 617 154 372 559 720 795 859 859 801 754 740 
as entral: 
ee 777 230 488 724 905 985 1,000 971 956 901 iS) 
711 193 457 677 833 895 923 956 919 901 850 
687 198 434 616 788 858 938 949 923 916 863 
461 183 263 567 611 650 688 688 680 651 
577 142 339 531 682 751 798 777 745 699 707 
; 712 148 412 649 842 921 979 944 927 903 87 
Oklahoma........_- eas 864 168 481 787 1, 015 1, 135 1,194 1,150 1,070 982 806 
- NE hace cciwscccces 791 168 487 749 1,034 1,075 1, 039 981 896 858 
ountain: 
EES SS Cs. Serer 958 246 607 905 1, 096 1, 160 1,217 1, 208 1, 166 1, 120 1,14 
ES aaa aE | 753 207 507 733 959 962 948 912 800 851 
"ST 907 233 574 870 1,074 1, 162 1, 173 1,179 1,094 1, 061 () 
i wT 872 222 538 818 1, 001 1, 191 1, 158 1, 162 1, 121 1, 082 1, 088 
CE 763 204 503 765 1 973 992 994 948 933 () 
NT AT 44 215 583 831 997 1, 063 1, 068 1,098 1, 085 994 980 
a 933 226 587 901 1, 103 1, 207 1,246 | 1, 267 1, 233 1, 180 1,118 
. Nevada a 966 292 697 1,002 1, 132 1,138 1,114 1, 103 1,070 1, 057 1) 
‘acific: 
ge oo ok 1,017 7 624 937 1,149 1, 248 1, 298 1, 279 1, 222 1, 173 1, 061 
os ee | 945 253 588 855 1, 080 1,177 1, 209 1, 188 1, 155 1, 088 995 
SEL 1, 086 263 683 1, 009 1, 250 1, 335 1, 883 1, 359 1, 297 1, 242 1, 136 
EE ES A aa aa 926 286 655 842 953 1,018 1, 143 1,188 1, 098 1, 035 () 
aE 615 203 470 549 749 824 973 940 896 839 ™ 



































1 Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 
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below those of “other” races.6 These racial dif- 
ferences exist for both men and women wage 
earners (table 3). The range in the difference 
between the average earnings of Negro as com- 
ared with white wage earners varied from State 
to State; the differences were smaller in Northern 
than in Southern States, especially for men. 
Thus the average for both white and Negro men 
was highest in Michigan—$1,285 and $907, re- 


+ Races other than Negro or white include Indian, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipino, Hawaiian, Eskimo, ete. Mexicans are included with ‘“‘white.”” 





spectively, a difference of $378; they were lowest 
in Mississippi—$641 for white men as compared 
with $243 for Negro men, a difference of $398. 
The relative difference between the white and 
Negro men was obviously much greater in Mis- 
sissippi than in Michigan, the respective ratios of 
Negro to white average earnings for men being 
37.9 and 70.6 percent in the two States. These 
figures are cited merely as examples of the geo- 
graphical variation in racial differences. 

This color or race differential is reflected also in 


Table 5.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of female employees aged 15-64, by States and age group 


[Italic figures indicate highest average among age groups in given State] 

















Average reported taxable wages of female employees aged— 
Census region and State 
All ages 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
Tétal, Gi Gtates..................... $530 $242 $453 $575 $634 $649 $659 $653 $646 $634 $618 
New England: 
= 416 193 352 442 404 509 509 496 487 465 455 
New Hampshire....................- 494 216 421 524 583 608 620 586 567 556 8 
in res emeceaninid 434 175 358 476 534 556 564 561 ® 0) 
EE ES 589 21 496 619 688 714 711 702 711 730 72 
Rhode Island... ... 555 331 508 581 622 628 641 647 674 653 676 
Connecticut... ..-. 615 306 555 673 731 747 748 754 763 773 770 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York ......-.. 682 313 558 752 838 848 829 802 779 759 703 
New Jersey....---- 583 321 551 667 723 675 667 661 658 637 632 
Feaseytvenia. ate 520 267 433 576 638 642 655 657 660 641 616 
East North Central: 
Dd eeanceoces 551 247 470 593 653 664 671 677 685 669 639 
ee ncanaceontwonsead 460 215 408 510 564 558 SAA 530 508 488 459 
Illinois 589 271 534 647 651 701 722 727 698 709 709 
int cceccnuticcmachnbeed 572 21 527 629 690 699 697 689 670 643 615 
a 513 230 453 570 621 621 604 583 584 551 545 
West North Central: 
Minnesota. ... | 505 211 421 548 614 638 689 636 631 618 616 
“So 413 176 354 457 611 515 519 522 510 434 472 
ls ii ene eenscaccansindebeu 252 425 529 598 612 634 630 631 617 613 
th i nvnnnnwnnagbiioeenba 385 147 321 417 503 526 () () f () 
EE iitidanecacendunsedin 379 142 326 423 476 497 (!) 1 () 1 
ST ee 435 171 356 466 533 559 574 575 589 571 
EE thi tisecccansnesececcnants 376 128 298 412 491 496 517 520 534 491 ) 
South Atlantic: 
Pi bbbbibsteadieccdsussied 468 188 425 569 590 614 @) @) «) 
SE cies 464 262 442 519 552 529 530 522 519 504 
District of Columbia. -.............. 594 260 457 598 687 718 759 827 804 827 1) 
STE sieiengiiel) 395 165 325 459 495 485 485 480 483 470 
West Virginia............ POREB ET 459 244 406 506 573 584 593 585 598 629 (‘) 
North Carolina...........- pikitenaded 404 199 371 446 488 486 488 462 446 
South Carolina. ........._. 384 206 342 416 460 467 497 519 505 ® () 
dma sank 378 179 324 404 459 465 503 501 520 520 a 
ei |. tengnsnaccsnas 337 144 279 340 410 424 442 456 426 1) 
East South Central: 
ES ee 409 183 343 428 494 496 512 516 506 b4i t 
ae 390 166 325 417 474 477 481 507 500 494 i 
es sc ecbenmaed 382 162 314 406 460 480 513 547 527 t 
pe Dds init aseaaehouecetiend mR 302 121 251 316 386 405 408 417 ® 0) 1) 
West South Central: 
a es. 307 94 235 343 407 428 426 402 ® () \ 
i “as SEC S: 385 153 311 413 487 495 530 545 566 1 
i “ws EEO r 412 125 209 444 533 581 585 558 () 1) 
EES a 373 132 298 408 472 44 504 519 $11 505 
Mountain: 
eee 456 191 391 493 582 597 625 610 f f 1) 
i aici 330 140 303 383 393 411 1 412 " ) 
Wyoming. ...... 355 156 300 $89 () (!) (') ®) () ¢ 1) 
i “ws es 430 176 349 455 516 529 572 586 562 1) 
New Mexico.._____. 352 146 293 362 489 () () () f () 0) 
RE RCE eS aR 415 166 334 434 488 533 557 (¢) f & () 
tah. e 366 153 344 437 486 475 466 1) 1) a 
RRR 506 (*) 422 () () () () (1) @) () @ 
ic: 
Washington._.____ 473 175 392 504 566 581 587 577 565 558 585 
ES ee ee 448 181 373 476 535 557 541 532 528 527 () 
GaN RRR RARE 546 204 433 561 639 667 674 658 653 627 613 
i CES OS $46 () () (1) (*) () () () 3 () (') 
i (“as | RINE ees 135 274 368 408 398 @ 10) (¢) 









































1 Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 
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the wider range in the average earnings of Negroes 
in the different States. The highest State aver- 
age for white men was less than twice the lowest 
State average for white men, whereas the com- 
parable figure for the Negro men was almost four 
times (table 3). With a few exceptions the State 
differences between the average taxable earnings 
of white and Negro wage earners were more con- 
spicuous for the men than the women, as may be 
seen in chart V. 


Conclusion 


Interstate differences in average taxable wages 
have been shown to exist not only for all wage 
earners in the State, but also for men, for women, 
for wage earners of different age groups, and for 
white and Negro workers. Furthermore, the 
differentials between the average earnings of men 
and women and between white and Negro wage 
earners have also been shown to vary from State 
to State. In spite of these many State differences, 
in all States the average earnings of men were 
considerably higher than those of women, and the 
averages for white wage earners were also con- 
siderably higher than those for Negroes. In each 
State the earnings of the younger age groups were 
lower than for persons of middle age or even older. 

In order to explain satisfactorily all these many 
differences, thorough analysis must be made of 
the many factors which affect the earnings of wage 
earners and especially of the relative importance 
of each of these factors in each State. Only a 
few of these factors can be suggested here, such as 
differences in the occupational and industrial 
distribution of the wage earners in different States; 
differences in wage rates, i. e., hourly or weekly, for 
men as compared with women, for Negroes as 
compared with whites, either for the same or for 
different occupations; and differences in the 
amount of covered employment within the year, 





especially the amount of full-time as compared 
with part-time employment, and the amount of 
seasonal or intermittent employment during 4 
year. The relative importance of these facto, 
cannot be measured from the wage records them. 
selves but must be gauged from other sources, 
Differences in the occupational distribution of 
men and women may be seen from the census of 
population, and even with due allowance for the 
occupational exceptions to coverage by old-age 
insurance some indication is available from this 
source of the differences in the occupational and 
industrial distribution of covered wage earners in 
the different States. Thus, for example, fey 
women as compared with men are engaged in 
recognized crafts or skilled occupations, and large 
numbers of women work in clerical, sales, and 
semiskilled occupations. The occupational dis. 
tribution of Negro wage earners is also much more 
limited than that of whites. In general these 
occupational differences may be more important in 
relation to race and sex differences; industrial 
differences are, on the other hand, probably the 
most important single factor responsible for over- 
all interstate differences. Yet even in industrial 
differences, occupational, racial, and other factors 
must also be considered. 

The present analysis of interstate differences in 
the extent to which the population was engaged in 
employment covered by old-age insurance in 1937 
and of the differences in their earnings is merely 
intended to be suggestive of the many variables 
which must be considered in a thorough under- 
standing of the data available from records of 
taxable wages. It is hoped that the tables pre- 
sented here will stimulate further study and 
analysis on the part of persons interested not only 
in wage data available under the old-age insurance 
program but also in their relationship to other 
wage and income statistics. 
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INCOME OF URBAN FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN 
SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


BarRKEV S. SANDERS AND ANNE G. KANToR* 


AmoneG 931,000 urban families comprised in the 
Social Security Board’s study of family composi- 
tion, there are 532,000 in which the family, as 
defined in the study,’ constitutes the entire house- 
hold. These single-family households represent 
more than 57 percent of all families and nearly 
70 percent of all individuals included in the study’s 
sample of the urban population of the United 
States. This paper deals with the income re- 
ported for these single-family households in the 
National Health Survey, made in the winter of 
1935-36. In that survey families were asked to 
indicate whether or not a member had received 
relief in the past year, or, if relief was not received, 
the income interval representing their total money 
income during the 12 months preceding the date 
of the canvass. 


Representation of Family Types and Age 
Groups in Single-Family Households 


As will be seen from table 1, the percentage of 
families found in single-family households varies 
widely for families of different types. Nearly 
75 percent of all husband-and-wife families are 
found in single-family households, as contrasted 
with about 21 percent of the nonparent families. 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This is 
a third preliminary report on a study of family composition in the United 
States, conducted by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board with the assistance of personnel of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Official Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, 65-2-31-44. The study 
is based on data from schedules of the National Health Survey, made avail- 
able by the U. S. Public Health Service. Data are preliminary, and no 
attempt has been made to resolve certain minor inconsistencies arising from 
revisions in series reported in this or the earlier articles: Sanders, Barkev S., 
“Family Composition in the United States,’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13; and Falk, I. S., and Sanders, Barkev S., ‘“‘The 
Economic Status of Urban Families and Children,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 25-34. 

'To provide information needed by the Social Security Board, ‘‘family’’ 
was defined, in bio-legal terms, as comprising families of any one of the follow- 
ing 5 types: (1) Husband-and-wife families. Families with both spouses, 
with or without unmarried children; (2) Husband-or-wife families, husband. 
Families with only the male spouse, with or without unmarried children; 
(3) Husband-or-wife families, wife. Families with only the female spouse, with 
or without unmarried children; (4) Nonparent families, male. Families with- 
out either spouse, with an unmarried male as the head, with or without un- 
married sisters and/or brothers; (5) Nonparent families, female. Families 
without either spouse, with an unmarried female as the head, with or with- 
out unmarried sisters and/or brothers. See Sanders, Barkev S., op. cit., pp. 
12-13. “Family” is used subsequently in this article within the meaning of 
this definition. 
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Similarly, the single-family households include 
nearly 78 percent of all individuals in husband- 
and-wife families and only 24 and 25 percent, 
respectively, of the individuals in nonparent 
families with a male head and with a female head.” 


Table 1.—Total number of urban families and persons 
and number and percent in single-family house- 
holds, by type of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 








| Number of Number of em act ap 
families persons 
percent of total 
Type of family! | | in 
| single- a Fam 
| Total | family | Total y ” |Persons 
| howee- house- ilies 
holds holds 





All types_..-. (931, 379 532, 383 |2, 504, 104 |1, 735, $78 57.2 69.3 
Husband and wife. _|554, 186 |415, 234 /|1, 926, 389 |1, 496, 794 74.9 77.7 
Husband or wife, | 

husband___-- ..---| 63, 599 | 20, 205 95, 386 39, 023 31.9 40.9 
Husband or wife, | 

wife. _.-- __...|176, 844 | 67,906 | 325,847 | 161,470] 38.4 49.6 
Nonparent, male___| 62,782 | 13, 464 : 17, 057 21.4 24.0 
Nonparent, female.| 73, 968 | 15, 484 85, 498 21, 534 20.9 25.2 























1 For definitions of types of families, see footnote 1 in text. 


Wide variations are found likewise in the per- 
centage in single-family households among families 
classified according to the age of the head of the 
family. As is shown in table 2, there is a negli- 
gible representation in single-family households 
of families in which the head is aged less than 16. 
Among families in which the head is aged 16-24, 
more than 28 percent are in single-family house- 
holds, while for the age groups 25-44 and 45-59 
the percentages are 63.1 and 64.5, respectively. 
For subsequent age groups there is a decline to 
45.1 percent for families in which the head is 
aged 65 or over. Table 2 shows also a similar 
trend for the individuals in groups of families 
classified according to the age of the head of 
the family; there is an increase in the percentage 
of persons in such groups who are found in single- 

* The head of the family was determined as follows: In husband-and-wife 
families, the husband was always designated as the head. In one-spouse 


families, the spouse was considered the head, and in nonparent families, the 
oldest person. 
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Table 2.—Total number of urban families and persons 
and number and percent in single-family house- 
holds, by age of head of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





























Single-family 
a Number of persons | households as 
percent of total 
group of head 
AF iene (years) In In 
single- single- Fami- 
Total | family | Total family lies |Persons 
house- house- 
holds holds 
All ages__..... 931, 379 | 532, 383 |2, 504, 149 |1, 735, 878 57.2 69.3 
Under 16........._. 11, 472 13 13, 534 19 -l on 
ae 72,851 | 20,474 118, 272 47, 041 28.1 39.8 
| ae 409,923 258, 795 |1,224,972 | 8&8, 580 63.1 72.5 
SR 257,018 |165,899 | 791,312 | 587, 509 64.5 74.2 
| RS: 59,118 | 32,814 136, 798 90, 089 55.5 65.9 
65 and over_........ 118, 712 | 53,508 | 215, 261 120, 677 45.1 56.1 
Unknown. .-........ 2, 285 790 4, 000 1, 963 34.6 49.1 








family households for each successive age group 
up to the maximum of 74 percent for individuals in 
families in which the head is aged 45-59, followed 
by a decline to 56 percent for persons in families 
in which the head is aged 65 or over. 

When all persons in single-family households 
are classified by age, a substantially different 
age distribution is found, as is evident from table 3. 
Of all children under age 16 enumerated in the 
urban sample, more than 76 percent are in single- 
family households. Of persons aged 60-64 and 65 
and over, on the other hand, the single-family 
households include only 59 and 49 percent, 
respectively. 

In relation to the total urban sample, therefore, 
the single-family households include a relatively 
high proportion of families with both spouses and 
of those in which the head of the family is in 
the ages 25-59. Conversely, these include, with 
respect to the total urban sample, relatively low 


Table 3.—Total number of urban persons and number 
and percent in single-family households, by age of 


person 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] 








households total 


| Number of persons Persons in 
— 
‘amily 
Age group of person (years) | In single- | households 
| Total family as percent 
| 











| 

NE ee | 2, 504, 104 | 1,735,871 | 69.3 
ES ee | 647,639 | 492,895 76.1 
Rae lee a i | 401,916 275, 817 68.6 
|S ASSN RE a ae 821, 732 573, 013 69. 7 
aR 404, 595 274, 508 67.8 
TT comcnwanal 82, 068 | 48, 496 59.1 
@6 and over..................-........| 142,594 | 69, 909 49.0 
ESSE aera eae 1, 233 34.6 


3, 560 | 
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percentages of nonparent families, families with 
only one spouse, and families in which the head 
of the family is aged less than 25 or 60 or over. 
These single-family households include a rela. 
tively high percentage of all urban children under 


age 16 and a low percentage of persons aged 60 
or over. 


Relationship of Income to Size of Family 


Nearly half—45.7 percent—of all urban single- 
family households reported either receipt of relief? 
at some time during the 12 preceding months or 
incomes of less than $1,000; 39.2 percent reported 
incomes from $1,000-$1,999; 10.4 percent, in- 
comes of $2,000—-$2,999; and 4.7 percent, incomes 
of $3,000 or more (table 4). These figures are 
highly significant in throwing light on the problem 
of the distribution of income among the urban 
population of the country. 

Since adequacy of family income is directly 
related to the number of persons who share it, a 
more significant relationship is that between in- 
come distribution and the size of the family, as 
shown in table 4. It is strikingly evident that 
the relative proportion of families on relief in- 
creases as the size of family increases. The rela- 
tive percentage of nonrelief families with incomes 
of less than $1,000, on the other hand, decreases 
as the size of the family increases. There is also 
a negative correlation between income and size 
of family in the income groups $1,000-$1,499 and 
$1,500-$1,999, though to a much lesser extent. 
In the income groups $3,000 and over, the relative 
percentage of families tends to increase with the 
increase in the size of the family, though there is 
a definite sagging in the trend of these percentages 
for the groups of families with 5-11 persons. 

This association between family size and income 
is shown more clearly in an analysis of the mean 
and median incomes for families of specified size. 
Moreover, the problem of the adequacy of income 


+The National Health Survey defined relief as follows: ‘Families were 
identified as having received relief, if at any time during the year covered by 
the report one or more members had had assistance such as work relief (but 
not PWA or CCC wages), direct relief, mothers’ pension, pension for the 
blind, or a grant for any similar purpose from public funds administered by 
a Federal, State, or local government. Families which reported the receipt 
of relief were not asked to specify the amount of income received during the 
year.” U.S. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The Relief 
and Income Status of the Urban Population of the United States, 1486, 1938, 
J-1317, pp. 1-2. If a relief family volunteered income data, the information 
was included in the schedule. Doubtless some families classified as “relief” 
were wholly or partly self-supporting during at least part of the period. 
It is believed also that some families failed to report receipt of relief. 
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becomes more significant when one considers the 
capita incomes of individuals in families of 
specified size. 

Since the National Health Survey did not regu- 
larly obtain income data for families which 
reported receipt of relief, it was necessary to 
estimate mean income with the aid of figures 
given by the National Resources Committee. 
The mean income of relief families was estimated 
by using as guides the mean income of the relief 
families and that of 1-person families obtained 
by the National Resources Committee.’ The 
Committee study shows that the mean income of 
j-person families on relief was $407 per annum, 
that is, about one-third of the income of 1- 
person families not on relief. The same study 
indicates that the mean income of all relief 
families was $657 per annum, which is about two- 
fifths of the mean income of all nonrelief families. 
This relationship indicates that the proportionate 
income of relief families, as compared with non- 
relief families, is higher in families of larger size 
than in 1-person families. It was assumed, 
therefore, that this ratio increases progressively 
with increasing family size.* 

‘National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, 
August 1938, table 5B, p. 96. 

* A more plausible assumption would have been that the ratio rises up toa 
certain size and then declines, but since there was no way to determine this 


optima! size it was believed that the simpler procedure was justified for the 
present purpose. 


Taking into consideration the fact that relief 
provisions in cities have been relatively more 
adequate than in rural areas, the probable mean 
income of 1-person relief families was assumed to 
be about 40 percent of the estimated income of the 
corresponding nonrelief families; in 2-person fam- 
ilies this ratio was assumed to be approximately 
42 percent, and so on, progressively, until it 
reached a ratio of 60 percent in families of 10 or 
more persons. The estimated mean and per 
capita incomes thus obtained are given in table 5, 
together with the percentage distribution of indi- 
viduals in families of specified sizes for which 
mean and per capita incomes are shown. On the 
basis of these assumptions, the estimated income 
of 1-person families on relief is given as $416 per 
annum, which is not materially different from the 
amount actually observed by the National Re- 
sources Committee—$407 per annum. The mean 
rises with increasing family size, attaining a maxi- 
mum of $1,262 as the income of relief families 
with 11 members. The mean income of all relief 
families is $724, which is not unreasonable as 
compared with the mean income of $657 obtained 
by the National Resources Committee for both 
urban and rural families on relief. It is believed 
that the estimated mean and per capita incomes 
for relief families of different sizes are probably 
not far from actuality, judging from the avail- 
able information on the income of families which 


Table 4.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size, and percentage distribution by income status! 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





























Income status of family 
Number of Nonrelief families 
Size of family (persons) 
families! | 41) fami- | Relief fam- 
lies ilies Under $1,000- $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 and 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 over 
| 

EE eee 519, 813 100.0 16.6 29.1 23.3 | 15.9 10. 4 3.5 1.2 
I i as one a cauinediceedtinmbae 55, 963 100.0 17.1 54.4 15.3 7.4 3.8 1.3 a 
EE aaa SI ey Fe 154, 384 100.0 12.3 33.2 23.8 15.9 10.2 3.3 1.3 
=] apps 118, 616 100.0 13.6 25.3 25.9 18.2 11.9 3.9 12 
I . sadishnatumsdndeiaunwenaull 89, 166 100.0 16.2 21.4 25.2 18.7 12.7 4.4 14 
Re RE 48, 504 100.0 21.5 21.0 23.8 17.1 11.1 4.1 1.4 
ae i og. oceuniicnnintienneal 25, 313 100. 0 27.1 20.1 22.0 15. § 10.4 3.7 1.2 
SE intcncncatindesanwagudeonanctan 13, 346 100.0 32.2 19.5 21.1 13.6 9.3 3.2 11 
8 persons 7, 657 100. 0 37.1 17.5 19.5 13.6 8.4 2.8 Li 
inimtindindnccaonmhidimensuiel 3, 523 100.0 42.4 15.6 17.3 11.5 9.0 2.9 1.3 
10 persons 1, 852 100.0 42.6 16.0 18, 1 11,2 8.0 3.2 a’) 
i ccutidnescacsncawenaainded 8Al 100.0 45.1 12.0 16.9 11.6 9.9 3.5 1.0 
RRS eae 392 100.0 39.3 12.5 17.3 13.0 11.0 5.1 1.8 
a eee. 149 100. 0 47.7 8.0 12.1 18.8 8.0 4.7 on 
RN SERRE 66 100. 0 45. 5 10.6 12.1 16.6 7.6 RO bce. 
a RS RIES: 10 (?) (*) (4) (2) (2) SSS Py aes 
ir bgiéehsatascacncoiwecicesese 8 | (1) () wctbgete (*) (?) (*) @ bcc 
NINE witackal dition saceedbaapennedal 3 | (3) (2) () (2) occcccecs hnedaconaiicasinsavleanennn 




















1 Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. 


For definitions of 
me status, see p. 26, footnote 3. 
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* Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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have been on relief or have had one or more mem- 
bers on relief for any length of time within a 
12-month period. 


While the National Health Survey made no 
consistent effort to obtain the actual income of 
relief families, such incomes, whenever in excess 
of $1,000, were often reported voluntarily and 
recorded by the canvassers. The analysis of this 
return for Detroit indicates that at least 8 percent 
of the relief families had annual incomes of $1,000 
or over. The study of the National Resources 
Committee indicates that about 23 percent of the 
families on relief had incomes in excess of $1,000 
per annum. The estimated income distributions 
are consistent with these observations. 

For nonrelief families the information on income 
distribution obtained by the National Health 
Survey for the specified income groups was used, 
and intermediate points were obtained by graphic 
interpolation. The more detailed distribution of 
incomes for the category of less than $1,000 was 
obtained from the National Resources Committee 
material, and the distribution of incomes above 
$5,000 was obtained by using data given by the 
National Resources Committee and also the in- 
come-tax returns of the Treasury. 


Table 5 shows an estimated mean income of $724 
for relief families, $1,544 for nonrelief families, and 
$1,468 for all families in urban single-family house- 
holds. The respective per capita incomes are 
$190, $490, and $432. In comparing these mean 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of persons in urban single-family households and estimated average family 
income and per capita income, by size of family ' 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





incomes with those given by the National Rg 
sources Committee, it must be remembered that 
there are several important differences. By def. 
nition, the National Resources Committee includes 
in income the imputed value of the home, the value 
of products raised for home consumption, and pay. 
ments in kind; it includes both urban and rum] 
families, and considers the economic family-con. 
sumer unit. The estimates of the National 
Resources Committee refer in general to the fiscal 
year 1935-36, while the National Health Survey 
covers the 12 months antedating the day of the 
canvass during the winter of 1935-36. A wholly 
independent estimate’ which has recently been 
made on distribution of incomes gives figures for 
estimated per capita income for the United States 
which are in close agreement with those in table 
5. This estimate gives the mean per capita in- 
come in the United States as $419 for 1934 and 
$450 for 1935. These figures refer to both urban 
and rural population, but the definition of income 
is broader than that adopted in the National 
Health Survey. 

It is clear from table 5 that the mean income for 
all nonrelief families increases with the size of the 
family up to families with 4 members. In families 
of 5-10 persons there is no definite association 
between income and family size, while families of 
11 and 12 or more persons show markedly higher 
mean incomes. These higher figures for the very 


7U. 8. Department of Commerce, State Income Payments, 1929-87, 1930, 
table III, p. 6. 



































- | Mean income 
ercentage 
distribution of | “> 
Size of family persons in— | All families | Relief families | Nonrelief families | insomeot 
(persons) - — nonrelief 
All Relief | Nonrelief} Per Per | Per Per Per Per 
families | families | families | family capita family capita family capita 
| | } 

EEE, 5 ae ae ee ee eee 100.0} 1100.0} 4100.0 $1, 408 | $432 $724 $190 $1, 544 $490 $1,270 
ENR iE aR Sa 3.3 2.9 3.4 | 934 934 416 416 1,040 1, 040 800 
es i 18.2 11.5 19.9 1, 393 697 630 315 1, 500 750 1,2% 
a eed uemmnanine 21.0 14.7 22.5 1, 488 496 708 236 1, 610 537 1,345 
a ae 21.0 17.6 21.9 1, 558 390 785 196 1, 707 427 1,407 
I  cecomeecinn 14.3 15.9 13.9 1, 507 302 831 166 1, 693 339 1, 382 
SE a eee 9.0 12.5 8.1 1, 442 240 848 141 1, 663 277 1,370 
2 SE aa 5.5 9.2 47 1, 392 199 869 124 1, 640 234 1,340 
ee onanocawacemun 3.6 6.9 2.8 1, 383 173 913 114 1, 660 208 1, 356 
9 persons__ 1.9 4.1 1.3 1, 453 162 1,013 113 1, 778 198 1, 382 

Ten. pane eausinebeebe 1.1 24 8 1, 395 139 1,009 101 1, 682 168 1,348 
CE. counsdnenescene 6 1.3 4 1, 723 157 1, 262 115 2, 101 191 1,457 
IG nec ewnncccnecccnuscene 5 1.0 3 1, 651 131 1, 191 95 1, 985 158 1, 580 






































1 The method of arriving at these estimates is described in the text (p. 27). 
3 328,577 individuals in urban single-family relief households. 
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4 1,365,334 individuals in urban single-family nonrelief households. 
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large families may indicate the presence of more 
income producers than in smaller families. The 
per capita income, on the other hand, with only 
ne minor irregularity, shows a progressive dimi- 
pution as the size of the family increases. The 
diminution is particularly sharp in passing from 
j-person families to 2-person families and from 2- 
to 3-person families. 

Because of the broad categories in which 
incomes were reported in the National Health 
Survey, and more especially because of the two 
open ends in the distribution of income, the mean 
incomes given in table 5 for nonrelief families may 


persons, and is the highest for families with 11 and 
12 or more members. 

The estimates in table 5 indicate, therefore, 
that among nonrelief families there is some posi- 
tive association between average income and size 
of family but that this relationship is largely 
limited to families of certain sizes. The per 
capita incomes, on the other hand, indicate a 
marked and consistently negative association with 
family size. As is indicated in the table, more 
than one-fifth (23.3 percent) of the persons in 
nonrelief families are in 1- and 2-person house- 


perhaps be considered less reliable than the 
median incomes. It is apparent, however, that 
median income, like mean income, increases with 
the size of family for families of 1-4 persons, shows 
little relation to family size for families of 5-10 


holds, in which per capita income averages $750 or 
more; less than three-fifths (58.3 percent) are in 
families of 3-5 persons, in which per capita in- 
comes range from $540 to $340; and less than 
one-fifth (18.4 percent) are in the larger families, 


Table 6.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size and type, and percentage distribution by 
income status '! 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Income status of family 





| Number 






































Size and type of family of Nonrelief families 
families!| ,. AU Relief | 
| | families | families | tnder | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- $5, 000 
$1,000 | $1,499 | $1,999 | $2,999 999 jand over 
All sizes: | 
“a par rae tPles | 519,813 | 100.0 | 16.6) 29.1) 23.3 15.9 10.4 3.5 1.2 
Husband and wife_.......-- Saibaba | 405,705 | 100. 0 15. 5 25.1 | 24.9 17.7 11.6 3.9 1.3 
Husband or wife, husband RRR 19,856 | 100.0 2.5| 37.9) 17.8 10.9 7.0 2.7 1.2 
Husband or wife, wife... Bi MACH ..| 66,200} 100.0 24.3 | 43.5 | 16.4 8.6 4.9 1.7 6 
Nonparent, male_____. ; ‘ 13, 189 | 100.0 | 15.4 | 44.8 | 18.9 10.8 6.2 2.6 1.3 
Nonparent, female_______. - | 14, 863 | 100.0 6.6 47.3 | 21.3 13.7 7.9 2.4 .8 
1 person: | 
PEO... caaos- ieiaias assis edhe inaecereareiea ane 55, 963 | 100.0 17.1 54. 4 | 15.3 7.4 3.8 1.3 .7 
Husband or wife, husband 11, 838 | 100.0 | 23.8 46.7 | 15.1 7.3 4.4 1.7 1.0 
Husband or wife, wife | 22,341 | 100.0 | 18.9 62. 4 | 11.1 4.2 2.0 9 5 
Nonparent, male ___- : Sectccensscceust Se, | ee 16.3 48.1 18.4 9.4 4.9 1.9 1.0 
; MR tisis i 6uniccctensccnnnnacitsshinwedntiel | 10,787 100. 0 6.6 52.9 | 21.2 12.1 5.6 1.2 4 
persons: } | 
a die au deuaie eal | 154,384 | 100.0 12.3 33. 2 | 23.8 15,9 10.2 3.3 1.3 
Husband and wife... snonesensatieaiunnaciteaaaaal, an an 11.1 31.8) 243 16.8 11.0 3.6 4 
Husband or wife, husband........................-- = 3, 282 100. 0 17.1 32. 2 | 22.2 15.0 9.4 3.0 1.1 
Husband or wife, wife..............-- aes emniriaide ietasatatotlee 19, 867 | 100. 0 20.1 41.7 | 21.2 10.5 4.8 1.2 -5 
Nonparent, male._..........____-. iicunetihditashtids niece 1, 427 100.0 11.0 33.8 20. 8 17.0 11.0 4.2 2.2 
Nonparent, female... he PS Ee ae 2, 909 100.0 6.8 36.2 22. 5 16.8 12.4 4.2 1.1 
+4 persons: 
EEE Ee eee ees. ey ee ee 207, 782 100.0 | 4.7 23.7 | 25. 6 18.4 12.2 4.1 1.3 
Husband and wife_._...._.. aioe tog tlbacietinteliita Side helasitiaaieidei | 184, 638 100. 0 13.3 23.1 | 26.4 19.1 12.6 4.2 1.3 
Husband or wife, husband _- 5 cea's:acleapibacaia desea og ioe | 3,352 100.0 20.6 21.9 | 22.2 16.8 11.8 5.0 1.7 
0, as ccnsip otsiiniideieanhanantieelciliiibiees | 18,071 100.0 28.9 29.6 18.7 11.7 7.9 2.4 8 
CC ELAR ELE SAR TES | 658 100.0 9.4 19.8 22.8 17.6 15.8 9.9 4.7 
44 Nonbarent,, female pees : GEER Te 100. 0 5.4 23.3 20.8 19.9 18.5 8.7 2.4 
persons: 
a ‘ pide aldieaapssad viatoneneneial 73, 817 100.0 23.5 20.6 23.2 16.6 10.9 3.9 1.3 
a os a. cca ediaan i 68, 029 100.0 22.1 20.7 23.9 17.0 11.1 3.9 1.3 
Husband or wife, husband nab wie delecaegata aeltiaitineanitlanes 1, 047 100.0 27.7 16.4 19.7 17.0 11.5 5.5 2,2 
Husband or wife, wife... _. RPP Ce rer cemeerrnn CES | 4, 561 100.0 43.0 20.9 4.1 10.0 7.1 3.9 1.0 
Nonparent, male... ._.__- andi white caoqgertidiiomeeiinminieie’ 93 100.0 14.0 16.1 17.2 19.3 18.3 9.7 5&4 
Nonparent, female...____. = a whkcsaditeaiet 87 100. 0 13.8 12.6 12.6 25.3 10.4 11.5 13.8 
Tor more persons: 
TE bhdwneedecdecednanshbddaasseiibian , 100.0 36.1 17.8 19.7 13.2 9.0 3.1 1.1 
Husband and wife. .._.. satiated 26, 139 100.0 35.4 17.9 20.1 13.4 9.0 3.1 L1 
Husband or wife, husband.. 338 100.0 33.7 13.9 17.1 16.0 13.3 3.6 2.4 
I a. sis ciinrcoesin ses paella miele 1, 360 100.0 52.1 16.3 12.6 8.2 7.6 2.3 a 
—— | ACTRESS Naas ARIS 14 (3) (3) (3) Q ¥ ( (?) ®) 
TE IN i cinssenocicnpsauninisipumecidenael 16 () (?) (4) ( C (4) (*) 












































' Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. 
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in which the range of per capita incomes, decreas- 
ing as size of family increases, is $280 to $140. 

Considering all families, both relief and non- 
relief, it is observed that about one-fifth (21.5 
percent) of the individuals are in families of 1-2 
persons, with per capita incomes of about $700 or 
more; about two-fifths (42.0 percent) are in 
families of 3-4 persons, with per capita incomes of, 
roughly, $500 to $400. Nearly one-fourth (23.3 
percent) are in families of 5-6 persons, with per 
capita incomes of $300 to about $240; and the 
remaining individuals, about 13 percent, are in 
families of 7 or more members, with per capita 
incomes ranging from a high of almost $200 to a 
low of $130 per annum. It must be remembered 
that almost 10 percent of the income is the esti- 
mated income of the relief families, who con- 
stitute nearly 20 percent of the sampled popula- 
tion, and that a large part of this income is from 
relief. 


Income in Relation to Size and Type of Family 


The comparative income distribution of families 
of different types and of specified sizes is given in 
table6. It will be observed that among families of 
each of the designated sizes, nonparent families 
with a female head have the lowest percentage on 
relief, followed by nonparent families with a male 
head. In all but the 1-person families, the highest 
percentages with relief status are found among 
one-spouse families with a female head. 


In general, nonparent families with a female 
head have the most favorable income distribution, 
though nonparent families with a malJe head have 
somewhat higher percentages in the income 
categories $3,000 and over. The least favorable 
distribution is that for one-spouse families in 
which the wife is the head. Generally speaking, 
the husband-and-wife families occupy an inter- 
mediate position; in the small families, this type 
has a more favorable income distribution than 
either type of one-spouse family, while among the 
larger families the position is less favorable than 
that of families with the male spouse only. 

The pattern of income distribution among non- 
relief families is shown in table 7 in terms of mean 
and median incomes in single-family households of 
specified type and size. For families of specified 
type, there is, with one unimportant exception, a 
consistent decline in per capita income for each 
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type of family with increasing size of family, Jy 
families of different sizes, however, there are im- 
portant variations in the rank of the several types, 

In all but 5-6 person families, the highest mean 
income is that of nonparent families with a male 
head; in 5-6 person families, nonparent families 
with a female head have the highest mean income 
followed by nonparent families headed by a male, 


-In 2-person households, husband-and-wife families 


Table 7.—Estimated average family income and per 
capita income of urban nonrelief single-family 
households of specified size and type 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 
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Median 
Mean fam- | Per ca 
Size and type of family family ey taoeeee| — 
All nr 
All types .....- ee Gere es $1, 134 $1, 547 | 
Husband and wife. ..............- 1, 421 1,629 = 
Hushand or wife, husband__..___. | 1,015 1, 371 bya) 
Husband or wife, wife. ........... | 845 1, 181 523 
POOMOTONS, THAIS. .<cccncccccecse 960 1, 308 1, 028 
Nonparent, female................ | 985 1, 249 90 
1 person: } 
Husband or wife, husband._...__- | 843 1, 164 1, 164 
Husband or wife, wife...........- 724 888 SRR 
Nonperent, male................ 903 1, 183 1, 188 
Nonparent, female................ } 909 1, 078 10% 
2 persons: | 
Hushand and wife ____.. ria 1, 259 1, 525 78 
Husvand or wife, husband_._..._. | 1, 207 1, 472 7% 
Husband or wife, wife........... } 968 1, 142 871 
Nonparent, male................ 1, 246 1, 662 stl 
Nonparent, female.._..........__.| 1, 223 1, 494 147 
3-4 persons: 
Wusband ii eds | 1, 387 1, 670 487 
Husband or wife, husband... _- | 1, 400 1,7 528 
Husband or wife, wife. ...........| 1, 133 1, 402 42 
Nonparent, male. ................ 1, 564 2, 328 708 
Nonparent, female._.._........-.- 1, 580 2, 104 651 
5-6 persons: } 
usband and wife..._............ | 1, 381 1, 678 315 
Husband or wife, husband__..._- -| 1, 502 1,981 374 
Husband or wife, wife. ........... 1, 238 1, 639 308 
Nonparent, male !___.........-.-. “ol 1, 746 | 2, 513 464 
Nonparent, female ?_............. } 1, 603 | 3, 702 702 
7 or more persons: } 
Husband and wife................ | 1, 356 1, 675 212 
Husband or wife, husband... _. _. 1, 560 | 2, 061 1 
Husband or wife, wife. ._._- ORG Sh 1, 208 | 1, 685 po] 
Nonparent, male. ..............--. } 0) | (@) 0) 
Nonparent, female._..__........-.| @) () 1] 








1 Based on 80 families. 
3 Based on 75 families. 
3 Insufficient cases in sample. 


have the next highest mean income, followed by 
nonparent families with a female head. In fami- 
lies of 3-4 persons and 5-6 persons, the nonparent 
families have the highest mean incomes, followed 
by families with the male spouse only; in house- 
holds of these sizes the husband-and-wife families 
hold fourth place in terms of mean income. Except 
for families of 7 or more, the lowest average in- 
come, whether measured by mean or median, is 
that of one-spouse families headed by a female. 
Irrespective of size, husband-and-wife families 
have the highest median and mean income, but 
when size is taken into consideration this advan- 
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tage is completely lost. The per capita income of 
husband-and-wife families is lowest of all, while 
that of nonparent families with a male head is 
the highest. 

For nonparent families and one-spouse families 
there is a marked association between income and 
family size, which may be evidence of a direct re- 
lationship between family size and number of in- 
come producers. The higher mean incomes are 
generally found in nonparent families, where the 
relation between family size and number of income 
producers is likely to be the closest. In one- 
spouse families, also, a large family may often 
mean the presence of other income producers in the 
family. In husband-and-wife families, however, 
a large family more often means the presence of 
young children; by definition, in single-family 
households all members of the family aside from 
the husband and wife are unmarried sons and 
daughters, who would be predominantly in the 
younger ages. It will be noted that there is rela- 
tively little difference between mean incomes in 
husband-and-wife families of 3-4, 5-6, and 7 or 
more persons, while in median income there is 
some decline with increasing size of family. This 
suggests a bimodal tendency brought about by 
segregation of families of specified size into those 
with young children and those with children of 
working age. 

It seems likely that the positive association 
between income and size of family in these non- 
parent and one-spouse families indicates that 
adequacy of income is an important factor among 
nonrelief families in holding members of a family 
together when one or both parents are dead or 
absent. On the other hand, the relation of cause 
and effect may be reversed in some cases; it may 
be, for example, that character traits which tend 
toward family solidarity may also be a factor in 
promoting earning capacity. Further, there are 
additional factors, such as the age and sex compo- 
sition, which may influence or determine the num- 
ber of income producers. 


_ Income, Family Size, and Age of Family Head 


One such influencing factor may be the age of the 
head of the family. Table 8 shows the distribu- 
tion by income of families grouped according to 
the age of the family head. When size of family 
is left out of consideration there is no marked 
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variation in the percentages of families on relief 
in the various groups, though the percentage of 
relief families is slightly higher for groups in which 
the head of the family is aged 16-24 years or more 
than 64. In the nonrelief groups, however, there 
is a marked variation. Nearly half the families 
in which the head is 16-24 years of age and nearly 
42 percent of those in which the head is 65 or 
over have incomes under $1,000. Of those in 
which the head of the family is aged 45-59, on 
the other hand, less than 26 percent are found in 
this income category. 

When family size is considered, however, it 
becomes evident that the association between 
income and age of the family head is decidedly 
more important than would be assumed from the 
relationships observed above. For instance, in 
1-person families the proportion on relief increases 
progressively from 4 to 24 percent as one passes 
from families with heads aged 16-24 to those 
with heads aged 65 and over. In families of 
2 persons, the lowest percentage on relief is found 
among those with heads 25-44, and those with 
heads aged 16—24 are second in rank, while families 
with heads aged 65 and over contribute the 
highest relative percentage. In families of 3-4 
persons the direction is completely reversed. 
There the highest percentage with relief status 
is for families headed by persons aged 16-24. 
The percentage drops sharply for families with 
heads aged 25-44, and there is a further decrease 
for those headed by older persons. In families 
of 5-6 persons this negative association between 
age of family head and the relative frequency on 
relief is much more pronounced than in families 
of 3-4 persons, and the negative association is 
still more pronounced in families of 7 or more. 

For the nonrelief groups, families headed by 
persons aged 16-24 are most prevalent, by far, 
in the lowest income group among families of 
each of the specified sizes, but their relative 
excess becomes more and more pronounced with 
increasing size of family. Families with heads 
aged 25-44 are most frequently found in inter- 
mediate groups, and their relative proportion 
shifts toward the lower incomes with increase in 
family size. Families with heads aged 45-59 
show the highest relative frequencies in the 
higher income categories in families of 1 and 2 
persons, but in those of larger size their relative 
highest frequencies shift to the intermediate in- 
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come categories. In families headed by persons 
aged 60-64 the highest relative frequencies are 
found in families with the lowest and highest in- 
comes in 1-person families, and as family size 
increases the relative higher frequency is found 
in the intermediate and higher incomes. Finally, 
in families with heads aged 65 and over, the 
highest relative frequencies are observed in the 
lowest and highest income categories in 1-person 
families, and as family size increases there is a 
shift of relative highest frequency toward higher 
incomes. 

In general, therefore, the income distribution of 
families headed by young persons is the least 
favorable; as the family size increases the income 
distribution of this group becomes progressively 
more unfavorable. That of families with heads in 


Table 8.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size and age of family head, and percentage 


intermediate ages is, on the whole, most favorable, 
since it is concentrated in intermediate income 
groups. And, finally, the distribution for fam. 
ilies headed by aged persons shows a concentration 
in the lowest income group and a relative cop. 
centration in the highest income group in smaller 
families, and as the family size increases there is g 
progressive shift of the concentration toward the 


intermediate and higher incomes. 


Examination of the variations in income status 
with respect to family size for families classified 
according to the age of the family head shows 
that, for families with heads aged 16-24, as family 
size increases the relative proportion of families on 
relief increases sharply. The positive association 
between size and relative frequency on relief is less 
marked and less regular in families headed by 


distribution by income status 


(Preliminary data subject to revision] 




















Income status of family 
ng Nonrelief families 
Size of family and age group of head of family ilies! All Relief . 
families | families | Under | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 
$1,000 $1,499 | $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 | and over 
All sizes: | 
ie hia ciiidnienconeanasnnninioanciandtel 519, 813 100. 0 16. 6 29.1 | 23.3 15.9 10. 4 3.5 12 
“i aie SNS ESTE DES , 226 100.0 18. 4 49.3 | 22.6 | 7.4 1.9 a 1 
A ee -— 100. 0 16.4 26. 4 | 25.9 | 17.4 10.4 2.8 A 
45-59 years___- TEER ERAT 100. 0 16.7 25.8 | 21.8 16.7 12.2 4.9 1.9 
60-64 years____. HS SE EL. 31. 629 100. 0 15.3 | 32.9 | 20.2 14.4 10. 5 4.7 | 2.0 
ne ES nC Ener Be 51, 718 100. 0 17.6 41.9 17.7 10.7 7.3 3.2 | 1.6 
1 person: 
dene ne anaccecen ee 100.0 17.1 54.4 | 15.3 7.4 3.8 1.3 7 
ee inpkasccennencas Vaeitaliinenlan sian etnies 4, 057 100. 0 4.1 74.0 16. 6 4.3 a eT l 
SE EE ETS aa acorecel Se 100. 0 11.8 48.0 21.1 11.7 5.3 | 1.5 | 6 
45-50 years.................- EOE ae veleiaocinkecae 15, 604 100.0 | 19.4 51.3 14.9 7.3 4.5 1.7 | 9 
60-64 years........__- Sb EB at AG Geen ape 5, 202 100. 0 20. 4 57.2 11.3 | 5.1 3.5 1.6 | 9 
ec scvncsnksnnvacnhenncnoncokagen 12,994 | 100.0 24.3} 59.8 | 9.0 | 3.6 1.7 ‘9 | a 
2 persons: } } 
EE inSain eagiiew nin Genrizaenlipage 154, 384 100.0 12.3 | 33.2 | 23.8 15.9 10. 2 3.3 1.3 
i Ra gine a é A ES a, 8, 358 100. 0 12.4 | 45.5 | 27.4 10.9 23 5 | ~ 
EE ae eee eee 64, 759 100.0 9.7 | 28.8 | 25.9 | 18.8 12. 5 3.4 | a) 
De te Ci rccansecrenweedeutesadensachbauees 44, 104 100. 0 13.3 | 30.9 | 22.7 16.1 10.8 4.3 | 1.9 
Eg ae 12, 832 100.0 13.5 | 35.9| 226| 13.9 | 9.1 | 3.3 1.7 
ne .  anuwcwensccecenstosas 24, 120 100. 0 16. 5 43.4 | 19. 5 | 10.8 | 6.2 | 2.3} 1.3 
3-4 persons: it 
DPI, ons cececcaccccs son 207, 782 100. 0 14.7 | 23.6 | 25.6 18.4 | 12.3 | 4.1 1.3 
2 SERENE aT aa a ae 7 100. 0 31.2 | 40.7 | 21.2 | 5.5 | 1.2 | a e 
ee soucseuunsmaboniawsas 118, 641 100. 0 14.6 | 23.7 | 7.7 | 18.9 | 11.3 | 3.0 8 
45-59 years... 59.669 | 100.0 13.5 21.2} 229] 193] 14.9 6.0 22 
Tee TTT eee ok tik is pa seboanashasensmeeshan 9, 100.0 12.9 | 22. 6 | 22.6 | 18.8 | 14.1 6.6 24 
65 years and over. -.--- 12, 026 100.0 12.6 25. 6 | 23, 2 | 16.8 | 12.4 | 5.9 | 2.5 
5-6 persons: | | | | | 
All age groups. -_- 73, 817 100.0 23.5 | 20.6 23. 2 | 16.6 10.9 3.9 | 1.3 
Teen TT Te ne cemudweuncnboneecamena 388 100. 0 50.8 | 35.8 | 11.6 | “6 5 ; 3 
a, icc ancenumnisninbdecntin 40, 803 100. 0 26. 2 | 22.7 | 24. 4 | 15.3 8.5 | 2.2 | 7 
45-59 years.........__.- 27, 798 100. 0 20.1 18. 3 | 22.3 | 18. 4 13. 5 | 5.5 | 1.9 
i  . cseeene 345 eather lle 2,717 100. 0 18.8 14. 1 19.1 | 17.9 16.3 | 8.6 | 3,2 
65 years and over..........____. : MEAS RE: 5. 2, 072 100.0 14.6 15.8 19.0 | 17.6 17.6 | 11.4 | 4.0 
7 or more persons: 
sci mimmbvancanvasenas 27, 867 100.0 36.1 | 17.8 19,7 | 13, 2 9.0 8.1 | 1.1 
| sacs css ecneneaneeti 14 100.0 "5 ee ee Se ea ere b acaiceiiachal ‘ 
Tee TT en ceanaceecedons cee 12, 938 100.0 41.6 | 20.7 19.7 | 10.8 5.8 1.2 : 
SSS ee 100.0 32.0 | 15. 5 20.3 | 15.1 11.5 4.2 1. 
ics kneneiercenackasncessccorssnetnens 993 100. 0 26.3 | 12.3 | 15.6 | 7.9 13.3 10.0 | 4. 
i cmidcatarnandtcenbenesepcncencscdiae 506 100. 0 23.9 12.1 | 16.0 13.8 15.2 10.3 } 8. 
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1 Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. 
3 Includes 13 families with head under 16 and 790 families with head of 
unknown age. 
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persons aged 25-44. The intensity of the asso- 
ciation diminishes as the age of family head 
increases, so that for families with heads aged 65 
and over the net association between family size 
and proportion on relief is negative. 

Among nonrelief families headed by persons in 
the ages 16-24, the relative proportions in the 
highest income groups decrease as family size 
increases above 2 persons. In families with heads 
aged 25-44 this decrease, which starts after 
families with more than 2 persons, does not become 
marked until families of 5 or more are reached. 
In those with heads aged 45-59 the highest rela- 
tive frequencies in the higher income groups are 
found in families of 3-4 persons, and the decrease 
does not become marked until families of 7 or 
more are reached. Finally, in families headed by 
persons aged 60 or more, the maximum relative 
frequencies in the highest income groups are found 
among the largest families. 


Income, Family Type, Size, and Age of Head 


An analysis, of which only the salient conclu- 
sions can be given here, has been made of the 
interrelationship between income and family size 
for families of specified types headed by persons 
of specified ages. This analysis shows that for 
husband-and-wife families in which the head is 
aged 16-24, income decreases as family size 
increases. This negative association between 
income and size of family decreases as the age of 
the head of the family increases, and in families 
in which the head is aged 60 and over the associa- 
tion between income and size is, on the whole, 
positive. 

Among families with the male spouse only, in 
the few instances in which the head is aged 16-24 
there is, on the whole, a small negative association 
between family size and income. This association 
is more definitely indicated in families in which 
the head is aged 25-44. The association, however, 
is definitely positive for families in which the 
head is aged 45 and over, and the magnitude of the 
association increases with advance in the age of 
the head of the family. 

In one-spouse families with a female head, the 
association is definitely negative for the relatively 
few instances in which the family head is aged 
16-24. The association, though still negative, 
is less marked in these families when the head is 
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aged 25-44. For the age group 45-59 the associa- 
tion is, by and large, positive. The intensity of 
the positive correlation increases for families in 
which the head is aged 60 and over. 

In nonparent families with a male head aged 
16-24, there is perhaps a net negative association 
between income and family size, although the 
pattern is not at all clear. A definite positive 
association between income and size exists in such 
families when the head is aged 25-44, and the 
magnitude of this association tends to increase 
with increase in the age of the head of the family. 

Although for nonparent families with a female 
head aged 16-24 the mean size of relief families 
is larger than that of all families in this age group 
and type, among nonrelief families there is a 
positive association between family size and 
income. Among successive age groups, the posi- 
tive association increases with advance in the age 
of the family head. 

This further analysis seems to corroborate the 
hypothesis that, by and large, income is an im- 
portant factor in preventing the dissolution of the 
family, but that the age of the head of the family 
and the family type are also important factors. 
The positive association between family size and 
the relative frequency on relief is most marked in 
families headed by persons in the younger age 
groups. With few exceptions it decreases progres- 
sively with age, and in ages 60-64 the proportion 
of families on relief is in inverse ratio to the size of 
family, except for husband-and-wife families. In 
families of all types in which the head is aged 
65 and over, the percentage of relief families 
decreases as the size of the family increases. 

Among the nonrelief families a positive associa- 
tion between size and income predominates, with 
some notable exceptions confined to families 
headed by younger persons and especially to 
husband-and-wife families. Another exception to 
the general rule is that the positive association 
between income and family size is limited largely 
to incomes up to $4,999 and usually does not hold 
for the highest income category. 


Income of Individuals by Age, Family Size, 
and Family Type 


The characteristic associations of income as 
related to family size and type are also evident 
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from an analysis of individuals segregated accord- 
ing to age, family size, and family type. Such 
an analysis has been made, and the general find- 
ings are summarized below: 


(1) Among individuals in relief families 
there is a general positive correlation between 
family size and the relative frequency on re- 
lief, most marked among individuals in hus- 
band-and-wife families, and least marked in 
nonparent-male families. This positive asso- 
ciation is most regular among individuals in 
younger ages and least among individuals in 
older ages, so that in some instances (among 
individuals in older ages and certain family 
types) the association is actually reversed. 

(2) Among individuals in families with in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a negative associa- 
tion between size of family and the relative 
frequency in this income category is most 
marked in families with the female spouse 
only. The negative association is least regu- 
lar among individuals in younger ages and 
tends to increase in regularity among indi- 
viduals in the more advanced ages. 


(3) For individuals in families with incomes 
of $1,000-$1,499 there is a small net negative 
association between family size and the rela- 
tive frequency in this income category. The 
negative association is found usually in fami- 
lies of 3 or more persons and is particularly 
evident in younger ages, tending to disappear 
or to become positive in older ages, especially 
in nonparent families. 

(4) Among individuals in families with 
incomes of $1,500-$1,999 the association 
between family size and the relative frequency 
in this income category is positive, except in 
families of 5-6 and 7 or more members. This 
positive association is most marked in non- 
parent families and least marked in husband- 
and-wife families. The regularity and in- 
tensity of the positive association increases 
progressively with age. 

(5) Among individuals in families with an 
annual income of $2,000-$2,999 the asso- 
ciation between family size and the relative 
frequency in this income category is positive 
and more marked than in the income group 
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$1,500-$1,999. The positive association jg 
most evident in one-spouse families and least 
apparent in husband-and-wife families, J] 
rarely holds true for families of 7 or more 
persons. The positive association increases 
in intensity with advancing age. 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of urban single. 
family households and multi-family households, by 


income status 





























Single-family house- Multi-family house- 
holds holds 
Income group 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Percent percent Percent percent 
ene —}- = |- 
Oe an ee 100.0 |... eee 
ae re 16. 6 are 16.6 “16. 4 1 
Nonrelief: ms 
Under $1,000_....._..- 29. 1 45.7 25. 5 41.9 
$1,000-$1,499_.......... 23.3 69. 0 20.1 62.0 
$1,500-$1,999..........- | 15.9 $4.9 15.8 7.8 
$2,000-$2,909._......_.- 10.4 95.3 12.7 90.5 
$3,000-$4,999..........- 3.5 98.8 6.1 98.6 
$5,000 and over_......-- 1.2 100.0 3.4 100.0 











(6) In the income group $3,000-$4,999 the 
association between family size and the 
relative frequency in this category is positive 
with few exceptions; the exceptions occur 
generally in families of 7 or more members. 
The intensity of the association tends to 
increase with age. 

(7) Among persons in families with in- 
comes of $5,000 and over the association 
between family size and the relative frequency 
in this income category is, on the whole, 
positive, with a few minor exceptions, and 
the magnitude of this relationship increases 
with age. 


Both the general patterns described and the 
exceptions to these patterns indicate that the 
correlation between income and family size may 
be attributed to: (a) the differential marriage age 
and birth rate in the various socio-economic 
classes, which results in differential family sizes 
most pronounced in families headed by younger 
persons; (b) the greater cohesiveness of families 
with a more adequate income, caused by such 
factors as favorable mortality experience, later 
marriage of adult children, and less frequent 
disorganization because of economic need; and 
(c) the ratio of gainfully occupied persons to other 
family members. 
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Income in Single and Multi-Family Households 


In the National Health Survey the income 
reported for the household represented the total 
income of all members related to the head of the 
household. For some households application of 
the definition of “family” used in the study 
entails the division into two or more bio-legal 
families of related persons for whom only aggre- 
gate income is available. Therefore it is not 
possible to make a direct comparison between 
the incomes of bio-legal families in single-family 
households and those in multi-family households. 

It is possible, however, to compare income in 
single-family households with that reported for 
all related persons in households which contain 
two or more bio-legal families. As will be seen 
from table 9, there are no great differences in the 
percentage distribution of income in households 
of these two types, though somewhat higher per- 
centages of the single-family households are found 
in the lower-income categories. 

When the size of the household is considered, 
however, it seems probable that per capita in- 
come for the two groups is very nearly the same. 
The 532,383 urban single-family households aver- 
aged 3.3 members, while for the 170,649 multi- 
family households there was an average of 4.0 
family members. It is estimated that among 
nonrelief families per capita income is $500 in 
multi-family households, as compared with the 
estimate of $490 given previously in this article 
for persons in nonrelief single-family households. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present study has dealt with the analysis 
of income of single-family households according 
to family size, family type, age of family head, 
and the combinations of these factors. 

Bio-legal families which constitute the entire 
household contribute 57 percent of all the bio- 
legal families and 70 percent of the individuals 
in the entire urban sample. However, the relative 
representation of families of different types and 
families with specified age of head differ in these 
bio-legal families from the proportions in the 
sample as a whole. The income of single-family 
households is not materially different from that 
of multi-family households, considering the larger 
average size of the latter. 
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Analysis of the income of single-family house- 
holds shows that: 


(1) A positive association between family 
size and income exists, but over certain 
ranges only. 

(2) A marked negative association is found 
between family size and per capita income. 

(3) Nonparent families have, in general, 
the most favorable income status and show 
the most marked positive association between 
income and family size. 

(4) Families with only the female spouse 
have the least favorable income distribution, 
although among nonrelief families their rela- 
tive position improves with increased size of 
family. 

(5) Husband-and-wife families have an 
income distribution more favorable than 
that of one-spouse families headed by a inale 
in families of two persons, but less favorable 
in larger families. In nonrelief husband-and- 
wife families the association between income 
and family size is negligible. 

(6) When families of specified size are 
grouped according to the age of the head of 
the family, there is a progessive improvement 
in income as size of family and age of the head 
of the family are increased simultaneously. 

(7) Classification of nonrelief families by 
family type and age of the family head reveals 
the following association pattern between 
family size and income: For husband-and- 
wife families the association is markedly 
negative for families headed by younger 
persons, but the magnitude of this negative 
correlation decreases progressively with in- 
crease in the age of the head until the associa- 
tion becomes increasingly positive for families 
headed by persons aged 60 and over. For 
one-spouse families the association is slightly 
negative in families headed by young persons 
and increasingly positive in those headed by 
persons aged 45 and over. In nonparent 
families the negative association is absent 
even in families headed by persons aged 
16-24, and the intensity of the positive asso- 
ciation between income and family size 
increases with advancing age of the head of 
the family. 








(8) The relative frequency of individuals in 
a given income category, classified according 
to the age of the individuals and the size and 
type of families from which such individuals 
are derived, indicates patterns of association 
analogous to those observed in families 
classified by family type and age of head. 


The patterns of association between family 
size and income may be accounted for in terms 


of the differential marriage age and birth rate, 
the greater cohesiveness of families of higher 
economic status, and the relation between the 
number of gainfully occupied persons and others 
in the family. Following articles will analyze 
the income distribution of single-family house. 
holds of specified size according to the relative 
numbers of gainful workers and of children 
under 16 years of age. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - 


Review of the Month 


PAYMENTS TO unemployed workers aggregated 
nearly $35.6 million in July, representing a decline 
of more than 18 percent from June. Declines 
were general throughout the country, with 43 of 
the 49 States in which benefits were payable in 
June and July reporting reduced amounts of bene- 
fit payments. Keductions in many States re- 
flected to some extent the cessation of payments 
to workers attached to the railroad industry, 
since payments to these workers are now being 
made by the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
over-all decrease was due in large part to the 
pronounced reductions in benefit payments in 
California, Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, all of which reported decreases in excess 
of 20 percent. Relatively sharp decreases oc- 
curred also in Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Alaska. The decline reported by South Dakota, 
however, partly reflected the suspension of benefit 
operations late in the month. Only 2 of the 6 
States reporting increases paid 20 percent or more 
than in the preceding month. In Michigan, sea- 
sonal lay-offs, coupled with the initiation of new 
benefit years by unemployed workers, resulted in 
payments which were more than 20 percent higher 
than last month. 

While benefit payments were declining, initial- 
claim receipts leveled off, increasing less than 1 
percent over June. The most pronounced in- 
creases were reported by Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
In the latter State, the initial-claim load was 
markedly expanded because of the receipt of initial 
claims for partial unemployment, which under the 
present State regulations are accepted on a quar- 
terly basis. Procedures relating to the revised 
laws in Connecticut and New Hampshire largely 
accounted for the sharp increases in those States, 
while in South Carolina the larger volume was 
due primarily to the filing of new claims by many 
workers who had exhausted their claims during 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 1939. Re- 
ductions in receipts of initial claims in jurisdictions 
such as Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Ohio, and Pennsylvania substantially offset ap- 
preciable increases which occurred in many States. 

The number of out-of-State initial claims totaled 
nearly 27,700 during July, as compared with about 
19,800 in June. The expanded volume is due to 
a considerable extent to the acceptance of such 
claims by Illinois, which began benefit operations 
in July. Other States receiving a considerably 
larger number of such claims were Florida and 
Michigan. The number received in July repre- 
sented 2.8 percent of the total of initial claims re- 
ceived in local offices and directly in central 
offices from claimants located within the State. 
Continued out-of-State claims, representing 3 
percent of the total number of continued claims 
received in local offices, totaled about 154,000, as 
compared with 176,000 in June. 

The number of out-of-State initial claims re- 
ceived by liable States during the second quarter 
of 1939 totaled 65,500, a decrease of 29.3 percent 
from the first quarter of the year. Reduced 
receipts of initial claims were general. The New 
England area received claims from the fewest 
number of agent States. New York received the 
largest number of initial claims from other juris- 
dictions. California, which reported the largest 
volume in the first quarter, showed a 46-percent 
decrease for the second quarter. The volume for- 
warded to Michigan from other States was almost 
equivalent to that of California. These three 
States received claims from every jurisdiction, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. New York received 
about 22 percent from Pennsylvania, California 
received the largest number from Oklahoma (9.7 
percent), and Michigan received about 11 percent 
from Illinois. 

More than 764,000 individuals were receiving 
benefits during the week ended July 15, a decrease 
of 4.6 percent from the number of recipients in the 
midweek of June. The majority of the States 
reported decreases in the number of individuals 
receiving benefits, with the most pronounced 
reductions being reported by Alaska, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Utah, and Vermont, all of which 
had over 30 percent fewer recipients than in the 
midweek of June. On the other hand, increases 
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[Amounts in thousands] 


Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits charged, by States, as of July 31, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 
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| a 
Total funds available ——— pore 
for benefits as of July | ot ada ' Benefits charged Percent of— 
31, 1939 ~s 
’ July 31, 1939 
Collec- Nl 
Month and tions | | July 1939 x — Bene- 
State year benefits Per- Janu- | oumula-| = 1930 | tren’) Stato 
first payable centage Total col- ary-July|,;° CU * | collec. 
change| In- | lections | Coll jogo ¢° jive total) Janu- Per- |benefits) mula- 
Amount? 8 — oned- through | ary-July to 1939| tive | tons 
from | dex*) and in- | tions* July 31,| 1939 ¢ centage! collec: | collec- |, Since 
ute terest 1939 | Amount) change | tions? | tions beastie 
g | June “terest 
| | | | 
| | | } } a 
ES 2 (*$1,351,639| *43.8| 140. 5|8$2,012,164|9$1,967,327/# $490, 754|* $660, 525|* $264, 591| # $35,523] 19.4) 58.2) 32.9) 10.3 
States collect- menaency. ai reece imeeasy (aaa: | 
ing quarter- | | | | 
ly, total_____. ----------------|1, 163, 675} 943.9) 141. 4/81, 739, 340/81, 701, 245) # 430, 580| * 575, 665) 236,656) *32,005) *—19.9} 60.0) 33.1) 727 
Alabama __________ January 1938_.| 9,751] +2.5) 110.3) 20,510) 20,113) 4, 875/10, 759| 2, 630) 300} +7.7) 53.9) 525) O46 
Alaska. .-..........- January 1939_-| 862) +2.4 v4 1, 107/ 1, 085) 212) 245 245] 20} —42.9) 115.6) 22.1) 115.6 
EOS January 1938__| 2,462} +9.5| 122.2 5,323 5,233} 1,459) 2,861 959) 121} —4.7| 65.7) 53.7| 889 
Arkansas .__.......-- January 1939__| 6,260! +2.0} 117.9) 7, 431! 7, 265 2,051} 1,171 1,171) 171} —11.4 57.1 15.8) 87.1 
California ©____._...| January 1938..| 130,841) +2.8] 194.8) 177,563) 173,263) 44,769) 46,722) 23,006) 2,749; —27.2) 51. 4 26.3 43.7 
Oelarete._..........- January 1939__| 9,729) +2.8) 108.8) 12,197) 11,861, 3,136; 2,468) 2,468 300} —31.9} 78.7) 20.2) 77 
Connecticut. _______- January 1938..} 24,193) +11.3/ 158.1) 39,704) 38,942) 10,945) 15,511) 3, 256 202} —58.5| 29.7) 30.1) 681 
Delaware._.____..._- January 1939__| 5,049 +5.8) 129.0) 5, 505) 5,388} 1, 536 456 456 58} —6.5} 29.7] 8.3} 207 
Florida d 14,372) 14,071 4,362, 1,056, 1, O56) = +27. : 2% ; = i 4.2 
4, 799| , 681 1,190} 2,242) 1, 876| —37.1) 187. 46.7} 130.0 
| 
163, 24| 159, 583) 43, 374! 37 372 372} (11) | 14.2 2 43 
53,676) 52,386} 14,206) 23,496) 7, 187] 706] —13.4) 50.6) 43.8) 91.0 
18,778} 18,345, 4,611! 6,506, 4, OLL 321) —28.3) 87.0) 35.1) 77.2 
14,218) 13,806, 3,902) 1,647| 1, 647 128] —35.0) 422) 116) 422 
26,118} 25,437; 6,927) 3,481 3, 481 479) —16.7) 50.3) 13.3) 80.3 
9, 809) 9,669 2,700) 6,662) 2,127) 177| —35.6| 76.2) 67.9 111.9 
28,196) 27,771) 8,655) 13,947; 3, 803) 455) —14.0/ 43.9) 49.5) 741 
102,140, 99,798) 22,608) 38,658) 11,559 1,434, —28.6/ 51.1) 37.8) 66.0 
‘am “sean “au, nan) gee) Sh) fae) 
2,494, 31, 871 , 13, 777} , 616} —23. 4) . 2) 6 
April 1938____. 3,939] 414.9] 135.1 6,332} 6,192| 1,531; 2,393) 979| 97} —9.3) 63.9) 37.8) 720 
January 1939_- 44,033} +5.2/ 120.4) 47,135; 46,149 12,623) 3,102) 3, 102 437; —18.9) 24.6 6.6) 26 
July 1939_____. 6,871 +10.4/ 110.4 6, 887) 6,739} 2, 048 16 16| 16} (1) 12.4 3 ae 
January 1939__| 9, 167; +10.0) 129.4) 10, 096) 9,890) 2, 920) 929 929) 67| —21.2| 31.8) 9.2} 31.8 
Sodas | ee 1,704) +6.6] 111.5) 2, 187} 2, 140 639 483 483) 61] —25.6) 75.6) 22.1) 75.6 
me do.........| 84,558) +3,9) 126.8) 94,623 92,242, 27,036| 10,065! 10,065| ‘1, 242! —14, 3} 7.2} 10.6) 37.2 
December 1938 | 2,783} +7.3) 113.2) 3, 531| 3, 441 1, 019 748 739) 102} +10.9| 72.5) 21.2) 729 
January 1938..| 146, 406| +1.7/ 148.8) 286,666) 280,577) 58,579| 140, 260| 52,930) 7,750, —26.2| 90.4) 48.9) 763 
January 1939 113,608] —.7| 116.1) 128,492) 124,859) 29,285) 14,884) 14,884) 2,400} —18.9) 50.8 11.6) 50.8 
December 1938 13,375} +3. 3) 105. 8) 16, 442/ 15,966) 3, O11 3,067; 2, 996) 247; —25.4) 99.5) 18.7) 86.0 
Pennsylvania_______- January 1938 77,634, —1.7| 110.1) 185,883] 182,415! 42,821| 108,249) 36,703] 4,814) —25.8} 85.7] 58.2) 96.0 
Rhode Island !°______ BE Se 9, 228| +20.5) 116.2} 21,937} 21,587; 5,504) 12,709) = 3, 416! 598} —8.1) 61.1) 57.9) 923 
South Dakota-_____- January 1939 $2,292) (*) [8115.9) #2,582| #2, 507 1578 #290} #290 $32} () | 850.2) 811.2) #501 
Tennessee... ....__.- January 1938. 11,291) +4.7] 145.2) 20,214] 19,827; 5,372) 8,923) 2,778) 397) —18.6) 51.7) 44.1 73.5 
| i Rae Rss cc. 3,098) +18. 5) 121.0) 6, 674| 6,563) 1.942! 3,576) 1,115 109) —13.5) 57.4) 53.6) 8&6 
| eee ee ; 14,578} +4.7| 174.2) 23,259) 22,780 6,214) 8,681) 3,045 402; —23.4; 49.0) 37.3) 508 
Washington. _._____- January 1939 20,778} +7.8) 110.0) 24,808! 24,246) 5,682) 4,030) 4,030 398} —8.5; 70.9) 16.2) 70.9 
ee. ...-|-. _ Same 2,577; +8.5) 107.3 3, 412) 3, 340 981 835) 835 76) —35.0) 85.1) 24.5) 88.1 
States collecting } | ee | | | | | 
monthly, total_|........._.____. 187,964; §+2.9) 158.4) 272,824) 266,082) 60,174) 84,860) 27,935)  3,518)|*—14.3) 46.4) 31.1) 57.3 
District of Columbia_| January 1928 _. 14,074, +43.2| 238.8) 16,695, 16,246 4,004) 2, 621 948) 97) 6.7) 23.2) 15.7) hI 
Gesrgs............... January 1939. - 19,116} +2,2/ 123.3) 20,938) 20,489) 5,237, 1,822) 1,822 323) +.6) 34.8 8.7) ws 
_.,, Se fe eae 4,365, +7.8) 134.3 4, 483 4, 390 1, 189) 118) 118 24, —17.2 9.9) 2.6, 09 
_ ae January 1928. 14,824) +2.5] 193.7| 22,790) 22,305, 5,820) 7,975) 3,968) 443} —20.8) 68.1) 35.0) 541 
New Hampshire_____|____- Now 5,199} +8.0} 122.4 8, 892 8,693) 1,757) 3,693 961 89) —54.6) 54.7) 41.5) 820 
North Carolina..____|____. ae 14,690| +3.7| 156.1 ,044) 25,552) 6,482) 11,354) 3,138) 419} 9.3) 48.4) 43.6) 60.8 
North Dakota______- January 1939.-| 2,120) 42.3) 112.2} 2,537} —-2, 482 617 408) 408) 33) —26.7; 66.2) 16.1) 66.2 
AS January 1938_. 6,967) +4.9) 119.0) 15, 871 15,577; 3,802) 8,904) 2, 987) 254) —17.0) 78.6) 56.1) 90.7 
South Carolina. ____.| July 1938_____ 9, 267) +1.9) 147.9} 11,246; 10,938} 2,686) 1,979) 1,384 196) +3.7) 51.5) 17.6) 41.3 
Texas................| January 1938__| 40,116) +2.9) 203.1) 56,153) 54,829) 13,504) 16, 037 6, 693) |} —12.3) 49.2 28.6) 45.4 
ESSERE | 2,544) +3.1/ 180. 2 3, 759 3, 681) 870 1, 215 393! 30| —28.6) 45.2) 32.3) 53.2 
West Virginia. _____- ey “ae 10,103) +2.7| 99.0; 25,020) 24,675) 5,654) 14,926) 2,861! 526) —22.2) 50.6) 50.6, 24 
Wisconsin. -___-._..- July 1936_____ 44,570/  +1.9) 147.2) 58,378) 86,225) 8, 363) 19 13,808) 2, 254, 282) +8.5) 23.7) 1947.3 


















1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month of 
each quarter. 

1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8. T: a 

3 For all States except Wisconsin, index is based upon funds available for 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

4 Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federa] Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX. 

‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for 
refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer 


contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of 
Columbia, Michigan, and New York, where rate is 3 percent. 
* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
1 Figures for Illinois and Montana represent percent of July benefits to 


ony, 


collections onl 
igures for Sout 


bY Dakota cumulative through June, since July data were 


not reported because State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
* Computed on basis of 48 States paying benefits in June and July. 
10 Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, 


Kentuc 
Rhod 


els. 


11 Benefits first payable in July. 
11 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid prior to January 1938. 
18 Computed on basis of collections and benefit payments since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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of 30 percent or more were reported by the District 
of Columbia, Florida, New Mexico, and South 
Carolina, while Michigan and Pennsylvania had 
increases Of 27 and 29 percent, respectively. 
There was a decline of nearly 24 percent in the 
number of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during the month, with 42 out of the 48 jurisdic- 


Table 2.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-July 1939 and July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 18, 1939] 










































Contributions deposited ! 
State 

January-July ? July 
ct ogncntconutndbaetwecsasconney _* $490, 756, 637 _* $87, 394, 477 
States collecting quarterly, total_...--. 430, 580, 498 78, 607, 459 
ee idiatimbuconiadenen 4, 874, 807 | 26, 797 
PE PLES , 212, 181 | 40, 060 
Pc icnimnncsansancnie IEE 1, 458, 658 335, 173 
Arkansas... TS OES 2, 051, 260 295, 445 
 tncencidndbanis , acca 44, 769, 216 6, 347, 269 
Colorado... EA REE OEE: 3, 136, 204 | 570, 724 
_—  RCRNEPORENRES OMNES: 10, 945, 161 | 2, 651, 048 
0 vee 1, 536, 314 | 334, 170 
dae 4, 362, 053 900, 107 
IRS = RIA 1, 189, 598 | 218, 134 
CC EE ry 43, 373, 740 | 8, 851, 578 
CAR ATRL: 14, 205,688 | 3, 712, 840 
IeW8......-.--.------- . | 4, 611, 290 | 451, 407 
RETR 3, 902, 226 | 1, 070, 663 
ss ES 6, 926, 763 | 1, 144, 818 
Di itbhnwseveseones ; 2, 789, 700 | 768, 196 
Maryland... -.-- ee 8, 654, 599 2, 608, 303 
Massachusetts - . 22, 608, 310 3, 955, 921 
Michigan . . . . ---- . 33, 094, 330 | 10, 280, 421 
Gs oi cabewene | 8, 002, 705 | 876, 117 

| 
Mississippi............ 1, £30, 718 | 606, 683 
Missouri ¢ Sakis 12, 623, 378 | 2, 622, 989 
ae 2, 047, 638 | 663, 315 
Nebraska....-...------- | 3920, 402 | 897, 463 
as consl 639, 169 | 166, 841 
New Jersey ‘.......- : ‘ 27, 035, 501 | 4, 384, 033 
New Mexico. -.-- isieumsisndii 1, 018, 744 291, 593 
BF BOE ccccccose . wesene 58, 579,087 | 10, 211, 088 
SES oe | 29, 285, 382 | 1, 641, 778 
aan ; | 3, 011, 268 | 672, 300 
Pennsylvania... ...-.-. 42, 820, 877 3, 503, 020 
Rhode Island - - .-.- | 5, 504, 194 | 2, 168, 444 

South Dakota....... 2 3 §78, 075 (3) 
Tennessee... .....-.- , 5, 371, 862 907, 596 
_~ 1, 942, 096 591, 109 
i “as ES ; 6, 214, 076 1, 055, 172 
Washington... ae 5, 682, 070 1, 908, 438 
a 981, 158 276, 406 
States collecting monthly, total | 60, 176, 139 8, 787, 018 
District of Columbia 4, 093, 782 535, 557 
Georgia. ....... 5, 237, 252 732, 281 
Ts 1, 189, 204 340, 003 
Louisiana. . ..._. 5, 828, 891 805, 633 
New Hampshire... 1, 757, 311 474, 548 
North Carolina... Se Sd a ge en 6, 482, 086 938, 138 
(ENS: 616, 703 81, 149 
Cees acs ael 3, 802, 490 577, 096 
ESE PNET SRE ee 2, 686, 090 368, 224 
| ar wines 13, 594, 118 1, 930, 951 
Vermont. _. . 870, 251 107, 455 
West Virginia. icici atadeanncacgeilaheaaci endian 5, 654, 380 788, 730 
isconsin____. 8, 363, 491 1, 107, 253 











—_—- contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 

pioye 

oe for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
' Figures for South Dakota cumulative through June, since J y' —_ were 

Dot reported because State agency —" operations July 28, 1 


‘Some employers contribute month 
‘Some employers contribute quarterly. 
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Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims ' re- 
ceived in local offices, by States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 




















Initial claims ' Continued claims ! 
State Percentage Percentage 
Number| change | Number; change 
from June from June 

Se eee 978, 098 +0.7 |5, 159, 861 —7.4 
ivan aninttinneinceinieen 14, 397 +17.4 90, 295 +1.4 
i itichinitintibiimoninnine 46 —74.6 824 —45.2 
Di viteccintccmetaniiaial 2, 111 +10. 2 14, 175 +5.0 
NS sedi tiercnisainisnohetile 7, 045 +77.2 37, 913 —7.8 
ORR EIS Sie 54, 150 +17 938 —9.7 
CH ietinatidnncond cscs 3, 878 +0.7 177 —25.5 
a a nt “EERE SSS: 17, 466 117.6 67, 615 +12.2 
Si tetnmnenscduidininsid 1, 105 —13.7 , 956 —13.7 
District 0 of Columbia... _...-- 1, 564 +3.6 16, 453 —3.5 
SPOT 17, 210 +44.1 85, 545 +27.0 
G | ERE 12, 923 +1.5 77, 903 —1.1 
) NPE 442 —28.6 2, 653 —21.3 
| ARETE ae: 1, 476 +4.8 9, 652 —19.0 

| | - REET Ter 27, 085 (2) 220, 187 (2) 
| RE as 19, 003 +36.4 | 120,127 —4.9 
| See 7, 180 +16. 4 47,424 —14.3 
, | Rae ae 3, 809 +2.5 20, 567 —31.1 
(0 ee eee 5, 531 —19.1 84, 278 —18.9 
I io cclenncextacsancnaaniadoaa 11, 660 +20. 4 74, 246 —9.6 
Sth tdcinnitincarnndcerntnctiok 7, 176 —14.2 40, 203 —35.6 
Ee 6, 749 —3.4 77, 867 —5.5 
Massachusetts _...........--- 40, 367 —16.9 | 216, 588 —4.6 
pe: 149, 997 —13.7 | 335, 133 +38. 4 
| INR 4, 864 —0.3 51, 650 —14.1 
| 4, 606 +15. 4 23, 306 —4.5 
EE | 14,786 +10.0 91, 953 —12.2 

) 4, 153 (2) 7, 698 (*) 
ae 1, 830 —16.7 10, 662 —16.1 
ci tate hcipeicticicl —<onlal 1, 006 +7.0 4361 —18.5 
New Hampshire_......___- 5, 760 +234. 1 aes —39.8 
New Jersey...........-.....-| 20,896 | ~»—12.9]| 190/680 —1.1 
New Mexico-_....._- 3, 779 +4.7 14, 828 —21.2 
|, ae ; | 143,041 —16.5 | 926, 534 —16.3 
North Carolina. __-. ; | 19,868 —12.6 | 121,163 —7.1 
North Dakota.._...__. | 329 —26.2 4, —18.7 
es Se | 18,227 —28.5 | 334,677 —10.6 
Oklahoma............. 6, 961 +11.5 35, 874 —16.2 
Se 10, 490 +3.4 33, 481 —6.4 
Pennsylvania. .-____- 58, 635 —7.4 | 647,025 —2.0 
Rhode Island __---_- 12, 091 —10.1 83, 173 —9.2 
South Carolina. ___...__- 19, 580 +108. 6 69, 795 —11.1 
Geuth Danets®...............]..<ccsssiilicentsdeaeeeiene nae 
y Set 16, 390 +69. 2 78, 665 —24. 6 
21, 284 +6.1 862 —2.7 
. —16.1 14, 195 —11.2 
1, 233 +19. 5 5, 022 —25.3 
—-_ —— : ; 8, 253 —10.2 71, 246 —19.5 
Washington. -____- 3 mnie 4,917 —7.1 57, 252 —13.7 
West Virginia... _- ae 47, 233 +456. 6 90, 789 —3.5 
Wisconsin _ -. ___- ..-----| $10,546 —18.5 65, 348 +18.8 
Wyoming... ---- 1, 030 —12.0 7, 169 —22.9 




















1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 
? Benefits first payable July 1939. 


3 Data not reported. State pom suspended eee July 28, 1939. 
‘ Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 


tions in which benefits were payable throughout 
June and July reporting a decrease in the rate of 
exhaustions. The largest increase in the number 
of claimants exhausting wage credits during July 
was reported by North Carolina. The number of 
new claims authorized during the month in all 
States declined nearly 10 percent. In 19 States 
authorizations were 30 to 59 percent fewer than 
in the previous month. Despite the widespread 
reductions in the number of new claims authorized 
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during July, authorizations exceeded exhaustions 
in all but 6 States. 

Continuing the marked improvement in job 
opportunities as reflected in operations of public 
employment offices throughout the country, place- 
ments totaling 213,000 made in private industry 
in July marked a new all-time high for that month. 
These placements represented a decline of over 15 
percent from June placements, but were 36 percent 
higher than for the corresponding month of 1938. 
The improvement in job placements over July of 
the previous year was general throughout the 
country, with gains reported from every geographic 
area. The greatest increase in private placements 
occurred on the west coast, where a gain of nearly 
70 percent was shown. The highly industrialized 
East North Central region also showed a pro- 
nounced increase over last year. 

The active file of the number of persons regis- 
tered with public employment offices as job seekers 
continued to decline, marking the seventh con- 
secutive monthly decrease. As of July 31, about 
6.1 million active registrations were reported on 
file, which is about 3 percent less than at the 
close of June and approximately 25 percent lower 
than at the close of July 1938. 

Excluding South Dakota, contributions de- 
posited by 50 jurisdictions totaled nearly $87.4 
million in comparison with $11.9 million in June. 
This sharp increase reflects the high volume of 
deposits which were made by the 37 States which 
collected contributions on a quarterly basis. 
The table on the status of the unemployment trust 
fund, formerly in the section on Financial and 
Economic Data, will hereafter appear in this 
section. 

Continuing the trend which has been evident in 
most States since benefits became payable, an 
addition of $42.7 million or nearly 4 percent was 
made to the amounts available for benefits during 
July by the States which paid benefits throughout 
June and July. Slight reductions in funds avail- 
able for benefits occurred in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, but the remaining States continued to 
increase their funds. Additions of 17 percent or 
more were made in Maine, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, and Utah by the close of July. From a 
low of $5.3 million at the close of July 1938, 
representing about 67 percent of the original re- 
serve, funds available for benefits in Rhode Island 
have increased steadily with the improvement of 


business conditions; at the close of July 1939 they 

amounted to over $9.2 million, approximately 16 

percent more than on December 31, 1937. 
Benefits charged during July 1939 amounted to 


Table 5.—Number of initial and continued out-of. 
State claims! received as liable State,* by States, 
July 1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 6, 1939] 



































Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
Initial Continued 

State eae 

Percent of Percent of 

initial continued 

Number claims Number claims 

received in received in 

local offices local offices 

Total. ___- 27, 663 2.8 | 153,797 2.0 
Alabama ae ; 484 3.4 2, 835 3.1 
ss ATE | 131 284.9 960 116.5 
Arizona | 609 28.8 3, 512 24.8 
Arkansas a | 331 4.7 2, 193 5.8 
California... _.-- | 1, 371 2.5 16, 260 4.7 
Colorado : 288 7.4 2, 244 6.6 
Connecticut... _. : 711 4.1 2, 429 3.6 
Delaware . 95 8.6 587 7.4 
District of Columbia 3 SS ee aeinede 
Florida. ...... 1, 242 7.2 6, 205 7.3 
Georgia___..___- 399 3.1 1, 618 21 
Hawaii... -__- ; 12 2.7 125 4.7 
ee | 233 15.8 1, 131 11.7 
Ilinois......- | 3,554 2.8 4, 591 2.1 
Indiana... ___- 369 1.9 2, 052 | 1.7 
_ See 279 3.9 1,617 | 3.4 
Kansas — 444 11.7 1, 566 | 7.6 
Kentucky._.._. } 290 5.2 4, 180 5.0 
Louisiana.___- 373 2.2 3, 348 4.5 
Maine. -. = 124 1.7 785 2.0 
Maryland...._. : 340 5.0 2, 446 3.1 
Massachusetts | 833 2.1 5,417 2.5 
Michigan _...--- | 3, 718 2.5 8, 639 2.6 
Minnesota. .---.- } 303 6.2 1, 804 3.7 
Mississippi - - - - - 268 5.8 1, 399 6.0 
Missouri... ...-- | 743 5.0 3, 146 3.4 
Montana. .... : 391 9.4 591 7.7 
Nebraska --_.- 227 12.4 1, 053 9.9 
Nevada. ._...--. 184 18.3 1, 604 31.6 
New Hampshire 7 326 5.7 1, 468 7.2 
New Jersey _.._.. 621 3.0 4, 633 2.4 
New Mexico... ; 393 10.4 2, 555 17.2 
New York.___- 1, 459 1.0 15, 260 1.6 
North Carolina... 455 2.3 2, 570 21 
North Dakota. . 57 17.3 317 7.4 
Ohio___-_. 651 3.6 7, O82 2.1 
Oklahoma... ._. 699 10.0 3, 545 9.9 
Oregon........- 231 2.2 2, 173 6.5 
Pennsylvania 740 1.3 7, 630 1.2 
Rhode Island 181 1.5 1, 728 21 
South Carolina | 186 9 1, 251 1.8 
South Dakota ‘. ERIS) SESE wage 
Tennessee... . } 498 3.0 2, 986 3.8 
‘ 1, 072 5.0 8, 926 13.3 
=a . 365 9.3 807 5.7 
Vermont 4.9 241 4.8 
Virginia___- 514 6.2 2, 450 3.4 
Washington.__.....-- 288 5.9 1, 896 3.3 

West Virginia §..._.... 52 x 34 (6) 

Wecemsin............». 210 72.0 | 565 9 
We ok udidacmbnwecns 261 25.3 | 1, 163 16.2 








1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

2 The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent 
State for disposition. 

3 Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liable State. 

4 Data not reported. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 

5 Began accepting out-of-State claims as liable State on July 15, 1939. 

6 Less than 0.1 percent 

7 Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total 
unemployment only. 
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$35.5 million and represented, on the basis of the 
48 States paying benefits throughout both months, 
a decline of more than 19 percent from the June 
level. Although declines were general, the de- 


Table 6.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended July 15, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during July 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 





| Individuals receiving 
| benefits during week 
ended July 15, 1939 | 
| New 


| 




















| Claimants 
— “Ww exhausting 
State thorized | wage cred- 
Percentage during its during 
lw change July' | July 
| Number | from week | 
ended | 
June 17 
Total. . 764, 262 | —4.6 338, 636 | 237, 821 
pees... ..<..-2- 12, 651 +11.7 5, 706 2, 754 
Alaska... .- ee 329 —31.6 110 55 
Arizona : 2, 623 —0. 6 1, 087 771 
Arkansas - --.-- ie 5, 977 —10.4 2, 943 1, 661 
California... --- 62, 121 | —14.0 22, 187 17, 048 
Colorado....- .- 8, 569 | +10. 1 1, 887 1, 957 
Connecticut - - . 7, 574 | —11.8 9, 265 1, 056 
Delaware... ._-- 1, 590 | +11.3 656 532 
District of Columbia. -__| 3, 386 +30. 4 854 2689 
Florida... --- 8, 559 +38. 9 5, 896 3, 379 
Georgia... ..-- 11, 438 +2.9 5, 836 3, 861 
Hawaii... ..- , 616 —21.0 283 131 
tin naoes nod 1, 235 — 29.4 481 491 
ii cnsienc (3) iinaedmueie 28, 288 0 
Indiana... -.--- ‘ 21, 696 —3.4 9,710 4, 260 
aeRO Bs 8, 102 —19.6 1, 761 2. 641 
i cidinitcwen ome 3, 321 —32.7 1, 376 1, 249 
es 12, 883 —9.1 4, 998 3, 680 
Louisiana........... ‘ 13, 321 —16.5 4, 557 4, 386 
aa ‘ 4 —18.0 2, 823 635 
| 10, 794 — 10.6 3, 608 2, 651 
Massachusetts. .....___-- 29, 122 —1.7 14, 823 19, 930 
ii cracdiiniiiaie mines 63, 087 +27.3 54, 253 10, 
Minnesota... ....- . , 10, 042 +11.4 3, 267 1, 784 
Mississippi - -- - - - FEE 4, 228 +5.1 1, 745 7 
Missourl Seale 10, 311 —22.8 5, 886 2, 970 
i sc wits dinninl a Sere 1, 353 0 
ER aisccucccosence 1, 590 —9.0 732 845 
Sa na 1, O88 —7.2 330 307 
New Hampshire-_._._.-.. 3, 197 — 36.1 1, 427 470 
New Jersey. -..........-- 27, 881 —8.4 13, 552 9, 816 
New Merico..........-..- 2, 251 +30.7 2 
eRe 118, 843 —27.5 (4) 55, 409 
North Carolina. -...--.--- 20, 833 +7.2 6, 748 2, 046 
North Dakota. ........-. 873 —16.7 198 
Saaee Sle AES. 55, 629 —1.8 18, 243 18, 137 
Oklahoma. ............- 5, 041 — 26.2 2, 2, 420 
| aT aa 3, 977 —21.8 2, 659 1, 881 
Pennsylvania... . 114, 868 +29. 4 40, 047 38, 728 
Rhode Island... ... 14, 358 —6.5 7,970 3, 292 
South Carolina -- : 7, 054 +35. 4 4, 827 91,642 
South Dakota §.. Re Hee TS: RE Oe SEs, Saree or: 
, eee 9, 445 —25.3 4, 677 1,918 
- 13, 114 +6. 0 uv 7, 773 
_ a 049 — 58.6 3, 672 221 
. See aes 735 —30.2 
; | RSS 11, 188 —18.6 5, 265 4, 245 
Washington. ....._.____. #8, 498 —1.7 3, 510 4, 219 
West Virginia...._____- 14, 213 +12.1 4,212 311 
Wisconsin PETS 6, 038 +1.2 11, 037 | 33, 318 
Wc ccccccccuna 1, 716 —14.5 487 475 











1 For definitions, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

’ Represents number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 
month. 

+ Because of waiting-period requirements, no benefits were paid during 
week ended July 15, 1939. 

‘ Data not reported. 

* Data not reported. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 

* For week ended July 18, 1939. 
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crease largely reflected the substantial reductions 
which occurred in California, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The cessation of 
payments to workers attached to the railroad 
industry was reflected in the reductions in some 
States. In Michigan the initiation of new benefit 
years by unemployed workers contributed to a 
21-percent increase over charges made in June. 

About $265 million in benefits has been issued 
during the first 7 months of 1939, with approxi- 
mately one-half of this amount accounted for by 
payments in California, Michigan, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The total amount paid during 
this year represents about 58 cents of each $1 in 
contributions received since January 1, 1939. 
Only in Alaska and Idaho have payments exceeded 
contributions, while 5 other States, including 
New York and Pennsylvania, have paid out 85 
cents or more for each $1 of contributions received 
during this year. In contrast to this experience, 
16 States, excluding Illinois and Montana, have 
disbursed less than 50 cents of each $1 in contribu- 
tions received. Of this group, 8 were States 
which had paid benefits throughout 1938. 

A comparison of benefits charged and contri- 
butions received by the State agencies since bene- 
fits were first payable reveals that benefits have 
exceeded payments in 5 jurisdictions—Alaska, 
where $1.16 has been paid for each $1 in contri- 
butions; Idaho, $1.30; Maine, $1.12; Michigan, 
$1.29; and West Virginia, $1.02. In 14 other 
States, most of which paid benefits during all or a 
portion of 1938, benefits have equaled 75 cents or 
more of each $1 collected. 


State Amendments 


There was little State legislative activity in the 
field of unemployment compensation during 
August. Only the legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin were in regular session. 
Massachusetts had adjourned by August 12 while 
New Jersey had recessed until September 25. 
The Illinois legislature is expected to convene in 
special session about October 1. 

Amendments enacted during August effected 
the following changes in the State laws: 

Massachusetts—An amendment approved by 
the Governor on August 12 simplifies the benefit 
formula and follows the recent amendments to 
the Social Security Act by exempting certain 
occupational groups and providing that employers 


43 








shall pay contributions on only the first $3,000 of 
a worker’s annual wages. A calendar-year base 
period, a fixed uniform benefit year beginning 
April 1, and a table of even-dollar weekly benefit 
amounts varying from $6 to $15 have been estab- 
lished. To be eligible for benefits, an employee 
is required to have earned 25 times his weekly 
benefit amount during the base period. During 
the benefit year he may receive maximum total 
benefits equal to 20 times his weekly benefit 


amount or 30 percent of his base-period earnin 

whichever is less. Wages over $3,000 earned by 
an employee from each employer are no longer to 
be considered in computing either an employer's 
contribution or the worker’s benefit. Experience. 
rating provisions have been incorporated, permit- 
ting contribution rates to range from 0.5 percent 
to 2.7 percent, on the basis of the individual 
employer’s experience as correlated with a State 
experience factor. Benefits for partial unemploy- 


Table 7.—Activities of public employment services in the United States, by States, July 1939 



























































Placements New applications 
| | Private Public |Active file 1 
corend | Percentage /*8 July 31, 
Total Percentage’ Regular Temporary | Number | —- _ 
Number | change (over! | (1month | Number —_ 
from June | month) or less) 

SEES ae | 285,911 | 213, 029 —15 104,722 | 108, 307 72, 882 494, 223 | —13 | 6,100,925 
Se | 39) 37} a7 | 1,680 1,041 1,297 so) +m] ka 
eA 1,721 | 1, 445 | —w 591 | 854 276 1, 8AS 4 2 Bl 

a 5, 105 3, 871 | —41 973 | 2, 898 1, 234 4,728 | —12 78, 429 
i (sR 22, 397 19, 885 | -9 7,777 | 12, 108 2, 512 39, 956 | -14 400, 084 
i “=$ RE 6, 377 5, 093 —4 1, 981 | 3, 112 1, 284 5,177 12 65, 07 
4,072 2, 870 —32 1,924 | 946 1, 202 5, 690 | -% 105, 111 
1, 673 1, 146 —18 559 | 587 527 1, 241 —-2 13, 
2, 749 2, 369 —77 | 1, 120 1, 249 380 4,245| (3) 34, 798 
2, 223 1,071 +7 | 530 | 541 1, 152 10, 882 | -7 70, 983 
| } 
7,514 4, 734 —12 | 1,917 2,817 2, 780 13, 494 | +6 176, 260 
am} nen} t/t] ads] || TR] 
9, 446 9, 161 —16 | 4, 248 | 4,913 85 24.090 | +2 186, 149 
6, 166 5, 626 —29 | 3, 346 | 2, 280 540 15, 422 | —18 199, 730 
8, 635 5, 423 +4 | 2,020 | 3, 403 3, 212 5,671 | —33 88, 881 
3, 034 2, 258 —5 | 961 | 1, 297 776 4, 265 | -10 33, 631 
TN ee 2,441 1, 237 —39 632 | 5 1, 204 8707 | ~ i 
(Se 3, 819 3, 069 -B 2, 247 | 822 750 7, 261 | —18 112, 215 
SE 2, 760 1, 802 —19 1, 378 424 958 | 2 285 —% 37, 

SSS 3, 691 2, 739 —5 1, 637 | 1, 102 952 7, 389 | +11 76, 009 

aR 3, 552 1, 987 | -9 1, 516 | 471 1,565} 14, 291 ~ 253, 999 

li i re eencowen 12, 290 ’ 9,798 —8 5, 504 4, 294 2, 492 | 16, 837 —16 258, 549 

7, 514 5, 437 5 2, 874 | 2, 563 2,077 6, 506 —0 182, 868 

7, 188 2, 222 +15 990 | 1, 232 4, 966 | 12, 758 +41 70, 535 

5, 658 4, 290 —16 2, 355 | 1, 935 1, 368 | 14, 481 —% 119, 585 

2, 233 941 +18 606 | 335 1, 202 1, 728 ~9 28, 200 

3, 443 1, 389 —5 639 750 2, 054 2, 409 | —24 51, 260 

1, 140 899 -9 465 434 241 978 | —18 5,179 

1,981 1, 493 +3 1, 147 | 346 488 1,618 | —30 28, 526 

New Jersey -----nna--vennnn---n-nnnnn- = goa) fem) =a) ke] ke) ae) em) a) 
eee 1, 317 - 384 | ‘ - 

New York Lbtasbeniwedccnsewsrcensencccese=- 18, 964 15, 889 —18 986 6, 903 | 3, 075 66, 044 -9 481, 321 

SEES 7, 309 3, 939 —19 1,931 2, 008 3, 370 8, 303 | —16 108, 826 

LR 5, 020 4, 519 +159 2, 976 1, 543 | 501 2,973 | +39 30, 757 

a 11, 960 9, 885 —13 5, 324 4, 561 2, 075 26, 370 -15 335, 054 

a 4, 408 3, 216 —34 907 | oa 1, = 7, 807 @) P ts 
a 5, 754 4, 139 —2 2, 295 | 8 61 4,916 - 

AA RR 8, 613 6, 019 —15 4, 144 | 1, 875 2 504 33.238 | —u 755, 230 

eee kiwakecneececssncecese=e 934 700 —17 BA5 | 155 234 | 4, 484 +3 39, 516 

itinkcadanenieiencenneere-cce) 2, 890 | 923 —18 | 586 | 337 1, 967 | 4,714 | —16 111, 544 

south Dakota t Peay at ackeciense Ti ne 2,050 | 712 | —31 | 273 439 | 1, 338 | 849 | —41 32, 611 

SS 3, 740 2,815 —38 1,615 1, 200 | 925 | 6, 581 —21 134, 435 

i | 25,943 20, 613 —4 6. 479 14, 134 | 5,330 | 25, 481 -11 285, 844 

ES SES ea | 2, 169 | 1, 797 —18 | 302 1,495 | 372 ne = pe 

i: On 1, 194 | 794 —13 | 535 250 400 1, 121 - d 
Virginia. Tn cadaes 6, 021 | 3, 140 —16 | 2,211 929 2, 881 8. 133 -11 50, 134 
I ihn necuewcacerese 9, 636 | 8, 832 +10 | 2, 623 6, 209 | 854 | 6, 327 —28 93, 626 
I iin oncnindénsocnsnsecaccee 3, 344 | 1, 934 —17 | 1, 176 758 | 1,410 | 4, 162 | —35 | 78, 866 

> ea 7, 797 | 5, 719 | —13 | , 51! , 206 | , 535 | —21 | 
Wisconsin. _........-.---- 3 | 3, 513 | 2, 206 | 2,078 | 9, 535 = 179, 608 
Wyoming wee sececocecccescccocesecesccescsoce 1, 260 | 585 | +8 307 | 278 | 675 j | 





1 Represents applicants ded by employment office as actively seeking 
work. The fee ase dened parietiay y removal of cards of applicants 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation 
from office to office and State to State in frequency with which this is done. 
The extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file 
also varies from State to State. 


ay 


2 Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 1 percent, 
4 Figures are partly estimated. 
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ment were also provided, to be first payable in of an employee’s annual wages, and the other 


October 1940. strengthens the provisions for the collection of 
New Jersey—Two amendments were approved _ contributions by making such contributions a 
on August 2. One provides that an employer prior lien. 


shall pay contributions on only the first $3,000 Wisconsin.—An amendment approved August 


Table 8.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 





















































| Number Amount 
| —_ 
State | All payments Types er All payments tT eae 
‘ | | 
| Percentage Percentage 
Number | change from Total Partial # Amount | change from Total Partial * 
June | June 
EO oe ome ———— | 
EELS SL Ee: | 3, 444, 201 | a | Oe -------=-|$85, 696, 280 eC ak omy sere 
| | | 1 
RS aE A ae ..| 86, 209 | +8.1 44, 420 11, 753 389, 785 +7.8 | $320,069 $69, 413 
— a, 5 aston acanad as 1, 407 | —42.2 1, 251 114 29, 094 —42.3 18, 848 944 
tno sans nckacenedeneniea 11,314 | —3.6 10, 778 536 121, 037 —5.0 117, 158 3,879 
27, 494 | —8.7 23, 892 035 170, 526 —11.8 157, 396 8, 185 
266, 202 | —2. 222, 088 25,830 | 2,749, 493 —27.2 | 2,504,788 142, 974 
31, 713 | —16.0 26, 288 5, 37 9, 337 —15.8 304,077 44, 997 
21, 170 —59. 6 | 18, 884 1, 201, 777 —58.6 188, 128 11, 645 
6, 606 —9.1 6, 008 593 58, 406 —5.5 55, 181 3, 206 
RES eRe 12, 220 —6.9 10, 656 819 97, 440 —6.2 89, 450 4, 580 
Re woth pS chide 38, 57 +25.7 32, 237 2, 183 281, 449 +24. 5 245, 312 13, 092 
| 
52, 287 | —1.9 47,811 | 4, 476 323, 284 +.6 306, 930 16, 354 
2, 628 | —21.7 2, 384 244 23, 821 —18.8 22, 629 1, 192 
47,711 —37.8 5, 953 | 1,7! 74, 206 —36.6 58, 845 15, 361 
28, 288 | (8) (8) (“) =| 372,230 (5) (8) (*) 
81, 426 | —15.3 58, 440 | 22, 913 795, 784 —13.4 670, 334 125, 183 
34, 787 | —30.0 30, 007 4,644 | 321, 437 —28.3 293, 150 27,001 
13, 696 | —34.6 10, 779 2,917 128, —35.0 110, 369 17, 669 
57, 820 | —16.8 56, 242 21,075 478, 555 —16.7 468, 984 37,178 
57, 754 —19.6 48, 875 | 4, 467 442, 504 —20.9 394, 111 27, 235 
27, 927 | —34.3 22, 731 5, 074 181, 573 —33.7 153, 712 27,121 
Maryland... 50,7 ~16.6 40,915 | 6,287 | 454,789 —14.1| 377,930 41, 386 
NN a as Si oe ee | 145, 203 | —29.3 145, 012 | (3) 1, 434, 129 —28.6 | 1,430,938 () 
Michigan __- .| 52, 714 | +12.0| 7212,121| 740,593 | 3,840,806 +21.0 | 7 2,961, 891 1 878, 915 
i SRS IRE A <a onet ese ..| $38,648 —25.3 35, 015 | 3,169 | 383, 871 —23.4| 353,929 19, 194 
52 ids nannchacanccndbinkssaaneenaanl 15, 930 —9.5 15, 420 | 2 446 | 96, 677 —9.8 | 94, 550 21,934 
Missourl SaaRdidede Sf RARER SERS LS eee 52, 784 —21.8 47, 776 5, 008 437, 410 —18.9 | 409,676 27, 734 
Montana.......- RS PS REESE 1, 353 (5) 1, 353 (3) 15, 865 (8) 15, 865 @) 
ee 7,7 —21.1 7, 440 354 | 66, 534 —22.1 63, 971 2, 532 
ss” IRR S Aa. 4, 766 —24.9 4, 375 391 | 61, 144 —24.9 57, 108 4, 036 
IEE « «. <. .s co gacmndehcnnGueBaael | 11, 745 | —51.9 9, 317 2, 405 | 89, 122 —54.5 78, 435 10, 598 
New Jersey......... 128, 171 | —15.8 127, 880 (3) | 1,241, 715 —14.3 | 1,230,116 @ 
New Mexico.....-- nidaesanaabae 9, 510 | —5.2 7,920 1, 590 96, 672 —1.2 84,715 11, 957 
os od ae ee a 660, 274 —27.1| 17660, 274 (3) | 7, 793, 068 —23.1 | 77,793, 068 Q) 
SE I oi.cnccocecanesnceusesedasecasiiannae 78, 185 —6.5 70, 095 7,202} 418,579 —9.3 387, 032 27, 485 
NS -. < . - wnnindatempid seaaukacasbacieeee 3, 469 —27.3 3, 112 352 | 32, 686 —26.8 29, 883 2,773 
 - | NIE ee: | 251, 200 —18.4 204, 923 36,384 | 2,399, 604 —20.0 | 2,154,925 192, 739 
TL 1. |<... «:snicksmdenieddeadaeeaaaanaudeal 25, 511 | —24.9 21, $41 3, 670 246, 762 —25.4 221, 899 24, 863 
RN <2,” nhac bhadinen ce aibaniniaeaoeeane 23, 157 -17.5 18, 545 4, 564 254, 252 —-17.0 222, 068 31, 849 
Pennsylvania....................-- eRe MTEL 426, 034 | —26.3 395, 796 | (3) 4, 813, 961 —25.8 | 4,648, 380 @) 
ES RCE RELA RE LE SSA EASE ES 63, 521 | —9.5 54, 827 8, 694 | : —8.5 560, 681 39, 218 
a. 1. cannisceapeeeeebebenen | 37,800 | +4.3| 19,000} 18,782| 196, 444 +4.0| 119,585 76, 812 
South Dakota *__ IT, 2, 405 —35.5 2, 069 333 | 19, 598 —37.9 17, 919 1, 671 
IES. << «x. - dasscibakenionineseaetetiammeens 56, 201 —18.3 48, 649 | 7,121 397, 483 —18.5 360, 952 34, 889 
ss RRR PEE DEN eiaers <5. 50, 768 —9.9 | 43,914 6, 752 797, 053 —10.3 724, 521 70, 938 
RT ‘i A 9, 575 —2.9 | 17109,344 710231 | 109, 052 —13.3 | 710 107, 443 7101, 610 
MIL, . Saccaacccnee $ RL EE PIE IS 3, 630 —20.1 3, 092 529 30, 183 —28.1 27, 407 2, 746 
Virginia. .....__- PAARL SETAE A 11 54, 285 —25.8 46, 468 4,614 402, 333 —23.4 368, 537 23, 738 
Washington......__. <a ciacaialpiek haan neat ae 36, 598 —19.7 32, 279 4,319 398, 355 =—8 5 362, 901 35, 454 
IE << « a.acagsedadudaucadncaiihadeeay 68, 616 —22.3 68, 308 14 525, 683 —22.3 523, 309 92 
Wisconsin......... A TSR 8 aT 29, 939 =, 1 25, 990 3, 832 285, 557 48.7 264, 350 20, 794 
Wyoming............- see ea RRS ERIN 6, 300 —32.7 3, 547 2, 470 76, 078 —34.9 49, 603 24, 573 
a definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, on ~ number of compensable weeks for which 5,200 checks were 
. od, ued. 
? Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 5 Benefits first payable July 1939. 


cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated ¢ Not reported. 
from reports for week ended July 15. ’ Includes irregular payments. 


+ Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise * Represents number of compensable weeks for which 32,725 checks were 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in ed 


ssued. 

Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- * Preliminary data. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
Sylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full % Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, I. e., “part-total”’ unemploy- total unemployment. 

ment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, the 


" Represents number of compensable weeks for which 52,708 checks were 
eovahe for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective until January issued. 
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22 brings the State law into conformity with 
some of the provisions of the 1939 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. It excludes wages 
over $3,000 per employee from the definition of 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939—40 ! 


taxable pay roll and exempts all State politica] 
subdivisions smaller than cities of the first class 
and certain occupations recently excluded from 
Federal coverage. 





















































Fiscal year 1939-40 to July 31, 1939 
Balance as of 
State | 
June 30, 1939 
, Contributions , | Balance as 
deposited Withdrawals | July 31, 1909 
} 
iid sini ds ak nt ietiniaimagbiaeensentabonneailill $1, 273, 608, 566 $46, 648, 916 $36,967,000 | $1, 283, 290, 4g9 
I a a Se ee eckeeaadee 9, 307, 099 | 326, 310 300, 000 9, 333, 409 
820, 020 | 26, 419 30, 000 816, 439 
ee eee Gs 160, 000 1, 926, 308 
5, 785, 859 | 164, 141 150, 000 5, 800, 000 
124, 084, 183 1, 997, 000 2, 900, 000 123, 181, 183 
9, 437, 208 20, 446 300, 000 9, 157, 654 
i ac cra asl ek camaniaaaienbenueeee’ 21, 564, 842 | 285, 000 300, 000 ! 21, 549, 849 
i ns ous bu cewecenndewaesnecgnee 4, 626, 624 | 30, 000 50, 000 | 4, 606, 624 
i souasieassd bach avin laine ne accmenee ned 13, 153, 394 | 683, 660 100, 000 | 13, 737, 054 
.._. SSR Gee Pet 12, 587, 024 | 30, 000 325, 000 | 12, 202, 024 
(5 Se a ee RR Aad ee Re SR 17, 566, 654 700, 000 500, 000 17, 766, 654 
SS eS ae eS 4, 004, 524 38, 202 35, 000 4, 007, 726 
a i a Re Seat et Sa 2, 326, 893 46, 462 50, 000 2, 323, 355 
a Sel ae 153, 885, 221 2, 900, 000 1, 000, 000 155, 785, 221 
SSS ee ie ES Re 27, 165, 249 3, 710, 666 800, 000 30, 075, 915 
it, | ae : 250, 000 11, 533, 903 
11, 533, 660 90, 041 93, 000 11, 530, 701 
21, 540, 916 | 114, 000 400, 000 21, 254, 916 
13, 644, 131 | 900, 000 725, 000 13, $19, 131 
2, 354, 990 50, 000 190, 000 2, 214, 990 
10, 774, 721 2, 250, 000 125, 000 12, 809, 721 
60, 442, 824 1, 400, 000 2, 000, 000 59, 842, 824 
43, 775, 273 9, 285, 582 4, 350, 000 48, 710, 855 
17, 323, 892 700, 000 300, 000 , 723, 892 
NE Bice ncecunscainad 100, 000 3, 156, 903 
41, 506, 791 | 950, 000 675, 000 41, 781, 791 
Oe ee NS 500, 000 5, 549, 175 
8, 099, 793 | 185, 000 65, 000 8, 219, 793 
1, 560, 488 50, 000 75, 000 1, 535, 488 
4, 539, 884 | 237, 947 100, 000 4, 677, 831 
80, 565, 568 505, 000 1, 600, 000 79, 470, 568 
2, 515, 113 100, 000 100, 000 2, 515, 113 
140, 859, 300 | 10, 220, 000 8, 000, 000 143, 079, 300 
13, 641, 072 | 617, 000 400, 000 13, 858, 072 
et es emaaduaskdendeansamensantiebiid 1,974, 155 | 95,000 30, 000 2, 039, 155 
dS ae ae 113, 312, 081 750, 000 2, 800, 000 111, 262, 081 
es cde eneien Manan eseinei <amiamne ns 12, 848, 582 | 550, 000 250, 000 13, 148, 582 
Oregon 6, 478, 010 | 563, 941 300, 000 6, 741, 951 
75, 767, 326 | 402, 000 3, 000, 000 73, 169, 326 
7, 538, 242 807, 468 800, 000 7, 545, 710 
8, 982, 305 | 300, 000 200, 000 9, 082, 305 
2, 235, 484 | 90, 000 14, 000 2, 311, 484 
10, 636, 099 | 200, 000 225, 000 10, 611, 099 
37, 562, 327 | 1, 960, 000 600, 000 38, 922, 327 
2, 564, 6 250, 000 150, 000 2, 664, 690 
2, 285, 813 | 118, 057 50, 000 2, 353, 870 
13, 603, 562 | 75, 000 200, 000 13, 478, 562 
19, 046, 965 | 200, 000 300, 000 18, 946, 965 
8, 893, 849 | 736, 000 700, 000 8, 929, 849 
43, 405, 286 | 918, 574 200, 000 44, 123, 860 
2, 304, 284 | 20, 000 100, 000 2, 224, 284 








1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island. For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bulletin, 
August 1939, p. 79. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1939 


In JuLy total payments in the continental United 
States for all public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
amounted to $279.8 million, less than in any 
month since April 1938. Aggregate disbursements 
dropped 8.1 percent from June to July. Total 
payments for public aid exclude administrative 
expenses for all programs and the cost of materials, 
equipment, and supplies used on work programs. 

The primary impetus to the reduction in total 
payments was the continued decline in earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration (formerly the 


Works Progress Administration). Total earnings 
on WPA-operated projects decreased 10.2 percent 
to $119.5 million. The Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1939 provides that all relief work- 
ers, except veterans, who have been employed con- 
tinuously on WPA projects for more than] 18 
months shall be removed from employment and 
shall not be reemployed for at least 30 days. The 
effect of this requirement probably will be more 
apparent in September inasmuch as August 31, 
1939, was set as the final removal date for workers 
whose 18 months of continuous employment had 
expired before that time. 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-July 1939 (see table 1) 
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Earnings on WPA-financed projects operated 
by other Federal agencies declined 66.2 percent— 
from $7.4 million to $2.5 million. The volume of 
earnings under the program of the National 
Youth Administration was substantially lower, 
principally because no payments were made for 
student aid in July, which is a vacation month. 
In the reorganization of Federal agencies which 
became effective July 1, 1939, the NYA was 






transferred from the WPA to the newly created 
Federal Security Agency. Chart I, therefore, has 
been revised to show separately NYA earnings, 
Earnings on other Federal work and constrye. 
tion projects declined for the first time sineg 
February of this year. Such earnings amounted 
to $50.5 million or 6.4 percent less than in June, 
Total payments for general relief moved down. 
ward 2.1 percent to $36.2 million in July. Thug 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-July 1939 ' 













































































{In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
opr Reli sae | | National Youth | Work Projects Adminis- 
Year and month a. Special special pro- “the Pat “4 | Civili | reapanseer or 8 psec Other Fed. 
ae te under tones of | General —— Security Genser | p ts eral work 
ederal work | public as- | relief? | prereency | Adminis- | vation Projects | 4 ore and con- 
programs sistance 3 Relief Admin- tration § Corps’ | Student Work operated ag oth struction 
tention 4 aid | projects | by the Lothar | projects 
WPA - 
agencies 
| 
* ¥ | 
1937 total. ._.-._- $2, 869, 382 $397, 867 | $406, 882 $466 $35, 894 | $245, 756 $24, 288 $32, 663 8. | eee eee $539, 200 
24 — 
Ec ccesentrnenne 260, 564 27, 802 37, 985 209 Ul §, 484 24, 485 2, 967 , 3, 087 114, 838 |... - 43, 707 
ee 258, 304 28, 876 39, 300 129 3,755 24, 158 3, 227 3, 245 116, 047 |... | 39, 567 
A 259, 305 30, 238 39, 813 129 1! §, 553 21, 238 3, 316 3, 226 4 | eee 38, 880 
eg Se 258, 944 31, 125 7) rs 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 a 45, 217 
; — Se = a a on = = eceenecocecces . =. gan 3, 642 3, 106 112, 178 | .. 47, 06 
RE ‘ 5 4 ; 1 1, 992 2, 920 106, 368 |_- 643 
SE = = > = a sinc ieteesiiiganiet ad 19, 334 0| 2,491 91, 690 |. eae ae 
ER 19, 5 5 . 1, 19, 439 (#2) 2, 348 82,778 | .. na 49, 175 
September_——-- ===. 216,490 | 35,576 | 30, 374 | oon 1,197 | 16,312 2193 | 81, 146 ~ | 49, 858 
wee 17, 78 > fe . 18, 379 , 599 2, 165 81, 369 45, 488 
IE vcccnsuinsaiiianstoen 224, 388 004 | SSE 1,779 20, 876 1, 977 2, 263 | | Sas 42, 873 
SS 229, 969 39, 385 ss () aes 2, 276 19,912 2, 056 2, 429 86, 475 , : 36, 192 
1938 total._..._. 3, 485, 927 500,108 | 476,195 |.............. 22,600 | 230,166} 19,508 | 41,558 | 1,722,276 | $28,554 435,800 
237, 243 40, 103 2,204| 19,940| 1,906| 2,552 93, 060 | 30,985 
245, 665 40, 573 2, 473 19, 309 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 | | 28, 158 
263, 213 41, 284 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 683 | en 28,911 
273, 954 41,478 2, 336 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 awantdl 34, 278 
283, 620 41, 740 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3,075 137, 916 cami 40, 976 
294, 348 41, 825 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 racee| 45, 644 
299, 008 42, 442 ‘ 1,21 19, 848 0 3, 701 151, 416 4,293 | 40, 020 
307, 228 42, 834 ss (| 1,119 20, 334 6 3, 903 163, 378 4,621 | 34,790 
311, 052 43, 285 ye 1, 231 18, 767 211 | 3, 930 164, 910 4, 749 | 38, 564 
320, 324 43, 792 § =e 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 | 4, 028 171, 162 4,939 | 37, 632 
325, 607 44, 304 | _) a 1, 7 20, 514 2, 408 4,193 | 172, 257 4, 968 38, 605 
324, 661 45, 359 Sa 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 167, 906 4, 984 | 37,217 
| on | 
SE 316, 222 45, 971 ft eee 2, 391 20, 642 2, 206 4, 347 155, 843 | 4, 761 | 36, 423 
Sree 310, 036 46, 262 Ra 2,327 | 20,689 2, 457 4,472 | 150, 290 4,474 34, 157 
Ee a cca pbones 318, 372 46, 423 fy SERRE 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 | 4,451 | 157, 707 | 4, 886 | 35, 425 
SL , 234 ‘ EE ic ithnwiapabiea 2,242) 19,974 2,494) 4,318 | 146, 340 6, 107 40, 384 
Rai ino denn seinen 307, 949 46, 181 | as 1,687 | 20,432 2, 494 4, 286 140, 674 7,322 45, 766 
tad nninctenatnae 304, 265 47, 086 i, 2 1, 282 18, 637 1, 935 3, 973 | 133, 106 7,379 | 53, 947 
EIR Se 279, 757 47, 482 DUI Eitecsncdmseses 830; 20,181 0 2, 570 119, 533 | 2,492 50, 512 











1 See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 40, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated and 
subject to revision. 

1 Pa ts to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States 
admin i 3 special types of ublic assistance under the Social Secu- 
rity Act and from State and local funds only in States not participating under 
t 


he act. 

3 Figures for Jan ~March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred 
for f extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, rural 
rehabilitation, and transient programs of the emergency relief administrations 

ly financed from FERA funds. 

5 from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 

6 include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction 


_—— financed 
in whole or in part from Federalfunds. Figures for the CCC include earnings 
of enrolled persons only. 
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7 Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 per month. This average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for = 
eae, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for 
other items. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-foll 
periods ended during month. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
poarness financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

11 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

12 Less than $1,000, 
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far in 1939 expenditures for general relief have 
followed the seasonal pattern evident in the 2 
preceding years. In 1937, 1938, and 1939 aggre- 
gate payments in the country as a whole reached 
g peak in March, dropped sharply in April, and 
thereafter declined more gradually until a tend- 
ency to level off appeared in the summer months. 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration decreased 35.3 percent 
in July; such payments comprise a negligible 


share of total assistance and earnings in the 
country as a whole. 

Larger amounts were expended in July for the 
special types of public assistance and earnings 
of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Obligations incurred for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind amounted 
to $47.5 million, less than 1 percent above the 
June total. CCC earnings totaled $20.2 million— 
8.3 percent more than in June. é 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-July 1939 ' 


[In thousands] 





Recipients of special types of public 
| assistance ! 











Persons employed under Federal work programs * 
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| | Cases Cases for | 
aided = —_— sub- Nastenst 
spec sistence ation 7 
Aid LK. nd- Cases | programs | payments Youth Admin- wat ee 
— = Caaares lreceiving| of the were cer- | istration * Other 
es ou Aia | Seneral | Federal | tified by | Civilian Federal 
. ro sa l tothe | Felief # Emergency the Farm | Conser- work and 
| | | oo ee | Relief | Security | vation Projects | Projects 
; = | ot ee | Adminis- | Adminis- | Corps’ | Stu- | Work | operated tion 
} | ‘ \- 
lies | dren | | tration tration = prob by the b or projects 1¢ 
| A | agencies 
1, 150 166 411 47| 1,662 10 11 335 350| 417 185 2,127 344 
1, 200 171 421 47 1, 726 6 11 229 345 | 427 189 2, 145 477 
1, 256 178 437 48 | 1,684 6 11 323 303 440 192 2, 125 476 
1, 206 183 450 49 | SR 300 303 | 442 192 2,075 512 
1, 327 189 464 eS 218 301 | 424 185 2,018 560 
1, 200 192 473 fa) | aaa 191 277 | 219 173 1, 874 588 
1, 392 196 482 50 AER 54 276 | 0 150 aR: 586 
1, 432 203 602; 51 iss saie 78 278 | (13) 133 MIRAE 544 
1, 467 209 518 | 52 | See 67 233; 36 127 | | eee 522 
1,503 | 215 533 | <a sas 71 263 | 244 123 5; aa: 499 
1,541| 220 544 | 55| 1, 368 |. 83 208 | = (283 127 RPGs ccnciedinal 465 
1,577| 2 565 Si i@0L........... 109 284 | 304 136 SOE beanesccaninn 404 
1,600; 234) 578) 87) 1 108 235; 310) 146] 1,808 j............ 334 
1, 623 241 595 | 8) 1 119 276 | 320 152 SIE Cenecieses 316 
1, 646 247 610 | 60 1 126 262) 327 155 8] RE 337 
1, 662 252 622 60 1 117 262| 334 159 SN En dicnnquna 391 
1, 677 256 630 | 62 1 112 257| 320 179 SOP Uakicatuscail 487 
1,657 | 258 638 62}; 1 93 238} 219 209 OOS ocadeadeel 541 
1, 708 260 640 63| 1 70 234 | 0 215 2,912 85 460 
1, 717 265 651 “| 1 62 290 | 2 219 3, 037 85 338 
1, 732 268 659 65) 1 69 28| 49 221 3, 120 89 357 
1, 748 271 664 65 1 79 291 | 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
1, 763 274 672 66 1, 89 293 | 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
1, 778 200 685 | 67 1 115 275| 372 240 3, 066 90 369 
| 
1, 792 288 702 eT 126 295 | 372 237 2, 928 88 352 
1,804} 26] 718| 67) 1 123 206 | 382] 22| 2,905 85 342 
1, 818 208 721 67 1 127 259 380 236 2,917 86 350 
1, 834 206 715 68 1, 114 285 383 228 2, 676 110 302 
1, 835 299 722 68 1 87 292 372 225 2, 507 130 439 
1, 845 311 748 6} 1, 69 266) 280 213 2, 436 133 488 
1,858 | 312 ™9| 68) 1 46 288 0 207 2, 235 44 491 





























' See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
qetats administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and subject 

revision. 

‘Includes recipients of the 3 special Sypee of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act and recipients of similar types of assistance in States not 
participating under the act. 

4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receivin 
telief during month under oneents education, student aid, and rura 
rehabilitation progrems of the FERA. 

‘Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other ame 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 


from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
ndian Division, for which av $ are computed from daily re 
* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of dif- 
ferent persons mew os month. 
* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
—— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
unas. 
10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of pane em- 
loyed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
rom Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 
" For administrative reasons, some pa mts which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
12 Less than 500 persons. 
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Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through July 1939 are shown in chart II, which 
was prepared by the Department of Commerce. 
This chart indicates the relative magnitude of 
different types of income payments, including 
direct relief or public assistance, and work relief 
or earnings under work programs. 


Households and Persons Receiving Public Aid 


Data on the estimated number of households 
and persons receiving public assistance and earn- 
ings under Federal work programs in the conti- 
nental United States, for each month of the period 
January 1933 through July 1939, are presented in 
table 3. These data were prepared jointly by the 
Work Projects Administration and the Social 
Security Board and hereafter will be included in 
the series on recipients of public assistance and 
persons employed under Federal work programs. 


Monthly data on the numbers benefited under 
the programs included in table 2 cannot be added 
to obtain a composite case count because different 
units of count are employed under the Various 
programs and there is duplication among th, 
programs. 

The lack of homogeneity in units of count pp. 
flects, to some extent, the specialized character of 
the various programs which comprise the totg| 
structure for providing public aid. Under work 
programs the unit of count is the employee. For 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind the unit 
used is the individual. In the program for aid t 
dependent children the family is the unit, while 
under the residual general relief program the 
‘case’ may be a person, family, or other group of 
persons treated by the relief agency as a unit. 

Duplication arises when a family or other house- 
hold unit receives two or more types of aid con- 
currently. For example, a household may con. 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-July 1939 
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eset direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


xcluding work relief. 


Prepared by U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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gst of a man and his family who are supported 
by WPA earnings, and his widowed sister who 
receives aid to dependent children in behalf of 
her children. General relief may be received by 
, family which also benefits from earnings of a 
gn enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
4 second and perhaps more important source 
of duplication is that which occurs when a case 
is transferred from one type of assistance or pro- 

to another during the month. An unem- 
ployed person who obtains work on a WPA project 
after receiving general relief for the first part of 
,month would be included in the monthly count 
of recipients for each program. Duplication aris- 
ing from transfer between programs has been 
of greatest significance when major shifts from 
one program to another have been in progress. 


General Relief 


In July total payments amounting to $36.2 
million were disbursed to 1.5 million general 
relief cases in the continental United States. 
These totals include estimated data for 6 States. 
General relief payments are financed entirely 
from State and local funds and include assistance 


in cash and in kind and the cost of providing 
certain services, such as medical care, to recipi- 
ents. All administrative expense is excluded, 
as are obligations incurred for hospitalization, 
burials, and special programs financed from general 
relief funds. 

In the 43 States for which complete reports are 
available for both June and July, the total number 
of cases assisted decreased 1.6 percent, and the 
total amount of payments dropped 1.9 percent. 
As shown in table 4, much larger percentage 
declines occurred in many States. Decreases in 
both items were reported by 28 States; in Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Vermont, and West Virginia the reductions 
amounted to 10 percent or more. Increases in 
both the number of cases and amount of obliga- 
tions were recorded for 8 States, including Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—States in which 
large sums are expended for general relief. In 
California the number of cases increased only 
slightly in July, but the volume of assistance 
disbursed was 30.4 percent greater than in June. 
Total payments in California had declined sub- 
stantially in the previous month, owing to the 
fact that June ended a biennial fiscal period, and 


Table 3.—Estimated unduplicated number of households and persons receiving public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs in the continental United States, by months, January 1933—June 1939 ! 


{In thousands] 






































| | 
Month | 1933 | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
| Number of households 
Ee ee eS 4, 656 8,019 6, 934 6, 046 5, 973 5, 771 7, 135 
ss EE | 4, 908 | 8, 011 6, 856 6, 179 5, 958 6, 089 7,173 
SERENA 5, 526 | 7, 268 6, 885 6, 185 6, 008 6, 479 7,179 
ape a is wis nb cepidegchincanes inate ee ate 5, 646 | 6, 436 6, 823 5, 953 5, 878 6, 578 6, 989 
ee | 5, 403 | 5, 869 6, 735 5, 696 5, 669 6, 685 6, 808 
EE 5, 032 | 5,817 6, 404 5, 545 5, 388 6, 686 6, 605 
TE aii iisimuisnaanietenecsseinidaanuimelitseiaicinanen 4, 787 5, 964 6, 180 5, 479 4, 885 yt” 2 ene 
i ee is a cc capbeeceeee, Sean 4, 628 6, 260 6, 175 5, 582 4, 782 Po SERRE 
oe css ate peeeel eee 4, 295 6, 283 5, 792 5, 715 4, 696 eS Sea 
October... _- 4, 356 6, 375 5, 836 5, 968 4, 838 TOE Sioceccedni 
November____. 5, 648 6, 552 5, 731 6, 041 4, 992 € BF bicnincansnik 
cs os as oe ae 7, 230 6, 746 6, 083 | 5, 986 5, 338 4” 5 eS a 
| | 
| Number of persons in these households 
] 
January... 18, 076 28, 228 24, 835 20, 903 19, 156 17, 505 21, 744 
February......_. 19, 080 28, 183 24, 572 21, 331 18, 875 18, 636 21, 761 
SRR RA 21, 539 25, 972 , 465 21, 249 19, 005 19, 965 21, 740 
Aord ee Z 21, 986 23, 182 , 068 20, 377 18, 366 20, 355 , 989 
a RRS Re pRB Se 20, 966 21, 387 23, 646 19, 181 17, 452 20, 684 , 235 
June... .. 19, 485 21, 179 22, 457 18, 549 6, 669 20, 782 19, 492 
CER i He RT eS 18, 186 21,779 21, 817 18, 095 14, 817 5 Sane 
August __ 17, 841 22, 905 21, 627 18, 472 14, 408 , | ReRIpRRES 
Nn os ps er 16, 215 22, 771 20, 153 18, 819 13, 984 Ct ) Sega 
«| eS eRERE RT Senco CET: | 16, 438 22, 849 , 000 19, 187 14, 162 | epee: 
.—_> s / |: [i ERERIRRIOTN6 59 NS 20, 735 23, 431 19, 604 19, 351 14, 684 tg eee 
a ee 25, 573 24, 261 20, 998 19, 055 15, 966 SON Canccecharconen 























983-39, see the Bulletin, August 1939, pp. 42-43, table 3. 
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‘Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security Board. For figures on recipients and persons employed under specific programs for 
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some assistance checks which ordinarily would 
have covered needs for part of the following month 
were issued to cover needs only through the end of 
the current month. Most of the July gain was 
attributable to this departure from the usual 
disbursement procedure. In Ohio increases of 
about 6 percent occurred in both items, while in 
Pennsylvania the number of cases and amount of 


assistance were 5.8 and 2.4 percent higher, respec. 
tively. Nevada reported large percentage jp. 
creases from June to July, but the number of 
cases and volume of payments in that State are 
negligible in relation to the national totals. 

For the 41 States reporting comparable data 
for both cases and amounts for July 1938 ang 
July 1939, the number of cases receiving reliof 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, July 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 25, 1939] 












































































































Percentage change from— 
Number of | piigations | Average June 1939 in— | July 1938 in— 
State cases receiv- | a dior | mount . y 
ing relief relief ! per case 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases | obligations | cases obligations 
Total for continental United States?__...........---.----- 1, 539, 000 oo bond, ENR, aR cathy SEE | eave jie 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data. -..---- aes Ee 1, 445, 182 34, 426, 712 $23. 82 —1.6 | —1.9 | 3~1,3 t4o9 
Ce ncnensstuscnnsertnionninanly 2, 067 19, 095 2% | = +2.4 +38} 503 221 
a RN ee 833 td oto a ei1| «oo 
TERANSAS......------------------------- oo = ee ee enn nee n nnn nee ee , 900 | as’ _-. ' " | —8. ~ M6 
RE ANS tT oat | oe +3| “asl o | ae 
‘0 0. . - 2 nn ne oo ew wo nn wo no en nn en ee nn ee nnn nnn ee . 59, 661 | ; —5.9 | —3. 

(a AI Bait ses) hg] 2] RB) WIR) oa 
eh din naebinidivietannonannkheonsescaneidasevanen . 7, 340 | . 38 | —2.8 | 5 | —20. - 
Teen wc doabendanneasiliance 1, 456 36, 522 25. 08 —6.9 | S| Si “89 
ins dtkrimoresincancacesnccissscwusabadcnsess 8, 341 58, 071 6.96 | +3.4 2.8 | —9.1 36 
Se SS aa 6, 036 29, 008 | 4.81 | 41.7| <=-11.3] -066| “ae 
Dieta choke cnewiccccectcncencorsceweseancnsecsesees 179, 816 3, 425, 933 | 19. 05 -3.7 | —16.8 | +10.0 -~36 

44, 407 524, 802 | 11. 82 | —3.3 —4.9 —13.9 | 8.0 
26, 555 387, 060 | 14. 58 | —2.4 —11.6 | +.3 -4.5 
17, 962 217, 958 | 12. 13 | —3.6 —5.3 | ~25.6 | +20.7 
7, 764 99, 692 | 12.84 —.1 —.2 7.4 +34 
9, 122 177, 042 | 19. 41 —10.0 —14.3 | —13.5 | —13.1 
7, 522 163, 271 | 21.71 | —.5 —3.1 | —12.0 | 13.8 
62, 797 1, 600, 992 | 25. 49 | —.5 —3. 5 | —9.9 —12,3 
53, 869 1, 032, 744 | 19, 17 -12.9 —17.9 —50.8 | —34.2 
35, 141 844, 964 | 24. 04 | —7.0 | —8.0 +7.6 | +88 
920 4, 678 | 5.08 | —9.2 417.7 +8.7| +96 
32, 707 289, 297 8. 85 —10.8 —29.2 —10.4 | —144 
4, 379 59, 334 13. 55 | —15,2 —3.6 -37.5 | —42.7 
7, 801 91, 242 11.70 | —7.3 —7.4 +32.3 | ey 
879 15, 155 17. 24 | +59.8 | +113.2 +45. 8 +54. 
“ass RT IEE 6, 945 163, 114 23. 49 | meg wat | tel —~%.6 
te En ne outa 11, 936 6. 34 | —14.1 —21.7 —16.9 | ey 
RE Se a es epee 9, 404, 556 35. 36 —3,4 —4.3 —2.8 -1. 
Neen es i nknldvpnectacnnnbecaubanie 4, 985 30, 822 6.18 —16.0 | —19.2 —19.4 7.0 
lassie nanndnatenuaoccsessedaensues 4, 524 67, 492 | 14, 92 | —1.9 | —3.5 | —6.5 | —94 
os ronnceenabiinnnbeces 95, 532 1, 582, 100 16. 56 | +6.2 | +6.1 | —4.7 | +48 
a geSERnoedcnanadnsswesaccencanencnesnesnnas snscese= 7, 973 124, 586 15. 63 | —9.1 | —9.0 | —13.0 | —15. 
Pennsylvania Cle lel aaaawenesmnce beabacsisaies 279, 648 7,614, 571 | 77. 24 | +5.8 | +2.4 +20.9 | +15 
uu sea ; io Sar ; 22, 906 8.93 | —9.4 | —16.§ | —31.7 | - 
South Dakota___.__.__. Pe aly siya See eta 3, 792 48, 662 12. 83 | —6.9 | —10.3 —4.5 —4.2 
Aap iiciewnina mine incncassencsscccesusnasestessne 12, 295 104, 447 8. 50 | —9.1 | +1.0 +4 0 | —3.4 
ane iit n dasa nnninpackond nosceannikhninocran 5, 157 101, 441 19. 67 | +2.7 | —.2| +67.4 | +67.7 
ear aE cians nnncwienonn—a<andpbonswsdi 2, 320 49, 822 21. 48 —13.1 | —17.0 | —11.1 “= 
ee ated iiindyh oinewkbnicnnobssecenesenten 8, 238 72, 992 8. 86 —5.3 | —10.5 | —46. 4 —%. 
Nee hires ginnanseneksensenonsrents 13, 956 193, 141 13.84] +4102) +4138) ( | IO 
EEE ES ee ee 11, 000 91. 425 8,31 | —22,2 | —18.6 | —47.2 | —49.7 
nian apa prinnn donnowecceuse isopeceia 43, 733 834, 454 19. 08 —2.3 | —8.5 | +9.5 | +27.3 
ibaa sendeeunibeasie 1, 549 26, 072 16. 83 4+5.7 +.9 +18. 5 +26.0 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated §______- 94, 200 1, 730, 000 | CHAT ‘ iz 
2, 100 97,000 |__. 
4, 600 41, 000 ; basis 
60, 100 1, 349, 000 ‘a nase 
13, 100 45,000 | svacveee lens 
10, 400 247, 000 | ; EEE Ke Se 
3, 900 21, 000 ea AEA aa 











1 From State and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and 
of 1: programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

2 Partly estimated. 

3 Percentage change for 40 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
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comparable data for July 1938 and July 1939; does not include Colorado and 
Washington. 

4 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

5 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Tennessee, 
for which estimates were made by State agency. 
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was 1.8 percent lower for the latter month, of items such as hospitalization and burials, con- 
whereas total obligations increased 2.2 percent. cerning which there is wide variation in fiscal 
The fluctuations in the individual States were and administrative practice among the States. 
much greater. Of the 29 States with smaller Practically all the obligations incurred for tae 
expenditures in July 1939, there were 18 in which __ special types of public assistance are disbursed 
the declines were more than 10 percent; the in States participating in the social security 
largest decrease was that of 54.2 percent in Michi- program; this proportion currently amounts to 
In Washington, which is not included nearly 98 percent of the total. Of the $46.6 
among the 41 States because of the lack of com- million paid to recipients for July in States with 
parable data on cases, the decrease in total pay- approved plans, $36.2 million was received by 
ments also exceeded 10 percent. Larger sums 1.9 million aged persons, $9.3 million was paid to 
were disbursed in July 1939 in 12 States, the 298,000 families for the assistance of 719,000 
increases from July 1938 ranging from 3.4 percent dependent children, and about $1 million was 
in Louisiana to 67.7 percent in Utah. received by 44,800 recipients of aid to the blind. 
‘ 7 ; In July slightly more than $1 million was dis- 
Special Types of Public Assistance bursed for assistance to dependent children and 
Payments for July to recipients of old-age to blind persons in States in which these types 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid of assistance are administered without Federal 
to the blind in the 48 States, the District of aid. Assistance amounting to $667,000 was paid 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $47.6 to 23,800 blind persons in Illinois, Missouri, 
nillion. This sum includes assistance payments Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The 
under State plans approved by the Social Security | remainder—$343,000—was received by 14,500 
Board and payments under State laws without families in behalf of 33,500 dependent children in 
financial participation by the Federal Govern- Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missis- 
ment. It excludes all costs of administration and _sippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas. 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938July 1939 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 






























































Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
| 
Year and month j Aid to dependent children ? 
Old-age i Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind — assistance ent children ? blind 
Families | Children 
| 
| 
1938 total - : rie antaaee —_ -| $494, 926,475 | $390, 538, 133 $93, 423,720 | $10, 964, 622 
—_= = a —— oa 7 
January... ... 1, 602, 025 218, 009 | 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 $1, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February... ; . | 1, 625, 540 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443, 874 7, 222, 237 $44, 488 
Mareh....... | 1, 648, 306 231,001 | 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April... | 1, 664, 541 236, 241 | 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
a, 1, 680, 052 240, 079 | 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 65 

1, 659, 205 243, 422 | 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
Se | 1, 710, 834 244, 712 | 606, 163 39, 595 41, 495, 014 32, 805, 290 7, 671, 441 928, 283 
August ....... ‘ 1, 720, 108 251, 739 | 620, 169 40, 205 41, 904, 865 32, 984, 748 7, 978, 646 941, 471 
September... __. : 1, 735, 171 254, 857 | 628, 913 41, 015 2, 357, 853 33, 330, 787 8, 071, 327 955, 739 
October... .__- 1, 639, 978 257, 428 | 633, 845 41, 458 40, 317, 474 31, 161, 857 8, 188, 407 967, 210 
November... 1, 765, 912 261, 112 | 641, 726 42, 247 43, 464, 331 34, 058, 962 8, 422, 078 983, 201 
December. - 1, 780, 927 266, 231 654, 333 42, 947 44, 426, 483 34, 809, 966 8, 614, 961 1, 001, 556 

meee Gadel CF meattiied .... . ...cctpecsccccktdadaelemecsn piel ee ee Ne 319, 191, 723 248, 482, 888 63, 545, 375 7, 163, 460 
January. ........ 1, 794, 433 274, 119 | 671, 008 43, 396 45, 043, 961 35, 133, 343 8, 900, 408 1,010, 210 
February. 1, 806, 880 282, 675 687, 715 43, 781 45, 332, 628 35, 246, 228 9, 066, 991 1, 019, 409 
cen 6 1, $20, 470 284, 709 690, 848 44, 004 45, 496, 245 35, 305, 309 9, 166, 867 1, 024, 069 
spe ae net 1, 836, 797 282, 496 684, 901 44, 174 45, 315, 529 35, 398, 651 8, 893, 124 1, 023, 754 

SRR = : | 1, 838, 378 236, 049 | 692, 387 44, 198 45, 264, 860 35, 284, 386 8, 959, 172 1, 021, 302 
June... seuea nom 1, 847, 893 297, 601 718, 471 44, 601 46, 173, 032 35, 884, 033 9, 257, 930 1, 031, 069 
am backdaliciateln ae 1, 861, 205 298, 068 | 718, 512 4, 791 46, 565, 468 36, 230, 938 9, 300, 883 1, 033, 647 
'Bee the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for Jan -May 1938. 

December 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 3 FromFederal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and py of hospitalization and burials. 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 


are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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Chart ITI.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936-July 1939 
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Total obligations incurred for assistance in July 
were less than 1 percent above the sum expended 
in June. In comparison with the amount dis- 
bursed in July 1938, however, total payments had 
increased $5.1 million or almost 12 percent. 
Payments for aid to dependent children showed 
the greatest expansion with a gain of 19.9 per 
cent. Obligations incurred for old-age assistance 
totaled 10.1 percent more than in July 1938, 
while payments for aid to the blind amounted to 
7.3 percent more. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In July the total number of recipients of old- 
age assistance and the total amount of payments 
to these recipients in the 51 jurisdictions with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board were 
only about 1 percent higher than in June. The 
large majority of States reported only slight 
fluctuations in both the number aided and the 
amount of obligations, but in a few States sizable 
percentage changes occurred in one or both items. 

Almost 6,000 persons were added to the assist- 
ance rolls in Tennessee in July, increasing the 
number of recipients in that State by 27.9 per- 
cent. The amount expended declined somewhat 
from the previous month, thereby reducing the 


average payment from $13.21 in June to $10.18 
in July. 

The amount disbursed for assistance in Colorado 
was almost 15 percent greater than in June, al- 
though the number of recipients increased legs 
than 1 percent. In Colorado, State funds for 
old-age assistance are derived principally from 
a State sales tax and from liquor-license fees 
collected by the counties and municipalities. A 
larger sum was available for assistance in July 
owing to a gain in sales-tax receipts and to the 
release of liquor-license fees which had been with- 
held by the localities pending a decision by the 
State supreme court as to the legality of the pro- 
vision of the State old-age assistance law allotting 
85 percent of such receipts to the State old-age 
assistance fund. In its ruling, the court affirmed 
the legality of this provision. 

In North Carolina the number aided rose 3.1 
percent and the volume of payments 6.7 percent, 
primarily because of the transfer of eligible Con- 
federate pensioners to the old-age assistance pro- 
gram. Montana reported a gain of 5.7 percent 
in the amount of obligations incurred for July, 
This increase was attributable to the availability 
of additional State funds at the beginning of a 
new fiscal year. Total payments, however, were 
still considerably below the expenditure in March 
of this year. An interim appropriation of State 
funds for April, May, and June, following a change 
in the fiscal year, was insufficient to maintain 
payments for these months at the previous level. 

Alabama, Maine, and Virginia reported in- 
creases of between 3 and 5 percent in both items. 
The old-age assistance program in Virginia is in & 
comparatively early stage of development. In 
Connecticut an increase of 4.5 percent in the 
amount of obligations was accompanied by 4 
smaller gain of 1.6 percent in number aided. The 
rise in total payments in this State may to some 
extent reflect an increase in the maximum amount 
of assistance allowable under the State law. This 
maximum was increased from $7 to $9 a week 
in the latter part of June. 

In Florida the amount of assistance dropped 
6.8 percent in July and in South Dakota total 
payments declined 12.8 percent. Stringency of 
available State funds was responsible for these 
decreases. In Florida the number of recipients 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
July 1939 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 


















































— 
Percentage change from— 
Amount of 
Number of 
Region ' and State Number of | Cbllgations | _Averege June 1939 in— July 1938 in— recipients per 
recipients pe 1,000 estimated 
payments to recipient population 65 
recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof lyearsandover® 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
a es 
Ee 1,861,205 | $36, 230, 939 $19. 47 | +0.7 +1.0 4+8.0 449.7 $234 
I: 
Connecticut - - 15, 860 424, 843 26.79 | +1.6 +4.5 +7.0 +8.2 136 
Maine a 12, 327 253, 483 20. 56 | +3.8 +4.0 +10.3 +10.3 143 
Massachusetts..............- 79, 594 2, 247, 786 28. 24 | +.8 +.6 +12.4 +13.7 241 
New Hampshire....____.____| 4, 416 , 808 23. 51 | +1.8 +1.2 +18. 4 +23. 1 685 
Rhode Island........- 6, 566 124, 951 19. 03 | +.5 +.9 | +3.6 +4.7 146 
Vermeat.............. 5, 645 85, 424 15. 13 | -.4 —1| +8.4 +16. 3 145 
Bien York sos 110, 904 2, 630, 605 | 23.70 +.7 +13 | +3.3 +3.7 140 
a ware i 2, 769 30, 342 | 10. 96 -1.5 —1.4 +6.6 +8.1 132 
New Jersey_......--- 29, 591 580, 521 | 19. 62 +.6 +.8 13.0 +18.7 118 
Pennsylvania... ...... 81, 496 1, 736, 688 | 21. 31 —.7 —.8 —9.6 —9.5 $131 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia - - .-. _- 3, 271 81, 228 | 24. 83 —.3 —3.2 +1.7 +.6 78 
sai cccnccnecusel 17, 646 306, 384 | 17. 36 | -.1 —.4 +3.3 +2.6 163 
North Carolina... sled 33, 504 333, 525 | 9. 93 | +3.1 +6.7 +12, 2 +20. 4 241 
ER convocceccce --| 14, 357 137, 971 | 9. 61 +4.6 44.4 (7) (*) 94 
West Virginia hiaaata wad 18, 133 240, 280 13, 25 —.2 —22 (8) —5.2 231 
mv: 
ere 45, 356 392, 598 8. 66 | +.7 +.8 +14.6 +10. 4 245 
Michigan. ..........-- ail 82, 516 1, 358, 038 16. 46 | —.9 —.8 +18.1 +14.7 283 
Ohio. Ae 117, 739 2, 661, 560 22. 61 | +1.3 +1.4 +6.8 +4.9 244 
- ee eS 133, 602 2, 586, 642 19. 36 | +.8 +1.5 +6.7 +148 267 
RR 64, 432 1, 111, 489 17. 25 | +1.1 | +1.6 | +49.1 +57.9 223 
Meenenn. ............---.<<} 47, 042 1, 000, 476 21. 27 | +1.0 | +1.3 | +14.3 +20. 3 214 
Region VII: 
Alabama.......-..-- 17, 108 161, 255 9. 43 | +3.0 +4.5 | +13.7 +6.9 155 
RN 36, 898 484, 867 13. 14 | =1.7 | ~6.8 | $24.7 +14.0 388 
Georgia aa 22, 323 181, 173 8. 12 | +.1 | +.1 | —31.9 —38.7 170 
Mississippi............ 19, 800 145, 837 | 7.37 | +.2 +.6 | +26. 2 +88.0 21 
South Carolina....._- 24, 659 201, 711 8. 18 —1.3 | —1.3 | +11.2 +25. 5 398 
Tennessee... ....-..-- 27, 112 275, 880 | 10. 18 | +27.9 —1.6 | +17.9 —9.5 207 
Region VIII: 
ae k 52, 364 1, 044, 535 | 19. 95 5 | +.8 | +8.8 +9.5 239 
Minnesota...........- we 66, 377 1, 374, 892 20. 71 (8) | +.2 | +3.9 +7.4 340 
Nebraska............. wal 27, 157 422, 022 15. 54 | (*) +.6 | +3.1 +6.3 277 
North Dakota....... 8, 260 146, 321 17.71 | +1.4 | +1.4 | +8. 4 +12. 1 229 
South Dakota... .... 13, 807 241, 040 17. 46 | —8.6 | —12.8 | —13.1 —24.2 329 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... ... 17, 165 102, 936 6.00 | +.4 | (18) —3.8 —35.0 213 
PE. .........--- 24, 476 428, 790 17. 52 | +1.0 +.2 | +22. 6 +17.5 210 
Missouri_. 76, 170 1, 435, 491 | 18. 85 | +.4 | +.8 | +5.4 +17.1 $244 
Oklahoma. Fasc 68,438 | 1, 208, 688 | 17. 66 | $1.1) +.7 | +6.6 +24. 2 575 
Region ° | | 
Louisiana “an 29, 954 316, 887 10. 58 —.3 | +.3 +13.0 +20. 4 370 
New Mexico...._... 3, 908 46, 297 11. 85 +1.3 | +1.3 | +3.0 —6.6 260 
Lea 117, 213 1, 659, 018 14.15 —.7 | —.8 | +5.0 +8.0 411 
Region XI: } | 
Arizona 7, 446 196, 26. 39 +1.7 | +1.9 | +17.6 20. 438 
Colorado. ......... 11 39,011 | 11 1, 256, 695 32. 21 | +.5 | +14.8 | +5.4 +18.0 11 483 
Idaho............- 8, 375 179, 819 21. 47 | —.3 | —.2| —2.4 —2.5 313 
Montana........-.. 12, 263 218, 952 7. 85 | +.7 | +5.7 | +.2 —12.3 396 
RRR 13, 628 283, 968 | 20. 84 +.1 | +.5 | +4.4 —14.2 505 
Wyoming... ._.- 3, 185 73, 562 | 23.10 | —.8 | —.5 | +9.5 +18.3 320 
Region XII: 
California... 132, 809 4, 307, 177 32. 43 | +.6 +.6 | +10.8 +11. 2 289 
Nevada....... 2, 222 58, 994 26. 55 +.8 | +.7 | +11.8 +10.4 370 
Oregon... ___. ediesevecccinc! 20, 233 | 432, 861 21. 39 +2.1 | +2.1 +13.1 +14.0 241 
Washington... _. ‘eal 38, 870 | 859, 384 22.11 +.2 (®) +8. 6 +8.3 311 
Territories: 
i sc sidialeies 1, 246 34, 330 27. 55 +2.1 | +2.0 | +24. 5 +26.7 312 
RRR CS Rapes 1, 782 | 22, 449 12. 60 | —.3 | —.5 | +.5 +.2 183 
| | | | 





and of hospitalization and 
of the Census. 


land, Mississippi, 





ew Hampshire, 


burials. 
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' Social Security Board administrative regions. 
‘From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration 


+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau 


* Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
with approved plans for July 1938 and July 1939. 
' Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
Ni New Mexico, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii, 


¢ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 


65 and over. 


7 No approved plan for old-age assistance for July 1938. 
§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


* No change. 


1¢ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
1! Includes $104,489 incurred for payments to 3,261 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 











declined less than 2 percent, but in South Dakota _ greater than a year ago and the amount of objj 
the number aided was 8.6 percent smaller. tions was 9.7 percent larger. A few States, how. 
In the 50 jurisdictions making payments under _ ever, expended substantially smaller sums for 
the Social Security Act in July of both 1938 and assistance in July 1939. Declines in the amount 
1939, the number of recipients was 8.0 percent of payments ranged from 10 percent to almost 49 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Secr:rity Board, by regions and 
States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 







































































| 
Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
| Number 
| Amount of ] of 
obligations | Average June 1939 in— July 1938 in— recipients 
Region ! and State eae — | hej hed 
| aad | } 
| Families | Children} ments to | family |Numberofrecipients| Amount |NUumber of recipients Amount 
| recipients ? | | } ag 
| ; of obli of obli- | under 1g 
| Families | Children | ®*400S | Families | Children | ®8¢ons | yearys 
| eciecuieaions 
NI Be cca dsaehees 298,956 | 720,809 | $9, 314,787 $31. 16 +0.5 +0.3 +0.6 | 4$4+20.2 | 4+16.8 | 4+20.0 4 
Region I } 
Re so cenennacadwe | 3, 487 51, 158 37. 62 +2.4 +2.6 | +2.6 +1.0 —2.5 +1.3 1b 
_ RSS 10, 521 24, 974 607, 545 57.75 +.9 +.7 +21 +19. 6 +15. 1 +17.2 » 
OO) ee | 476 1, 243 18, 705 39. 30 +9. 4 +8. 6 +6. 3 +34. 8 +27.9 +39.9 9 
I a ccecnact--cuse | 1,150} 3,069 53,203 | 46. 26 +.9 +.3 | 9} +241] +4199] +182 " 
a Dina pisreneinnooutins 459 1, 369 13, 559 29. 54 —3.2 —3.3 | —1.6 +36. 6 +31.1 +72.2 8 
ion | 
man ee lnaaietetensngawe 36, 642 72, 568 | 1,747,988 47.70 +.6 +.5 | +1.0 +30.0 +25. 3 +30.1 2 
ion III: 
EES 493 1, 157 15,122} 30.67 -.4 —1.3}) -Li1 -.8 —.3 —.8 n 
ii ccccaeenneunae 10,725 | 23,588 | 319,538 | 29.79 —.8 —8| =6 +2} =-19| 4381 u 
is cennenosnssnenenen 29,073 | 67,714 | 1,013,631 | 34.87 +21 +17) 414) +4619) 453.0) +65.4 4 
n IV: | 
District of Columbia. -_--._...._.._- 955 2, 803 35, 686 37. 37 | —1.3 | —1.8) —147 —13.2 —15.8 —29.0) n 
a wn enenuce 7, 444 20, 237 | 229, 772 30. 87 | —2.7 | —2.3 | —2.6 | +2. 6 +1.5 +1.9 | 4 
SR 8, 133 21, 349 125, 148 15. 39 —.3 | —.8 | —.2|; +123 +5.8 |) +128) 17 
 — “RPS = 1, 191 3, 909 26, 325 22. 10 +14.4;) +117 +12.3 (5) (5) (5) } 4 
ee a 7, 254 20, 490 | 149, 536 | 20. 61 +1.3 +.9 | —.8 +27.8;| +229) +220) 2 
ion V: | | | | | 
EEE ee 14,512 | 33,182 | 493,063) 33.98; +41.3 +1.2 +.9|) 419.4) +167 +15.0 % 
ES ae 10, 403 | * 29, 885 | 400, 015 | 38. 45 | —1.6 —1.5 —2.6 —4.6 —4.8 —7.4 | ‘17 
Region VI: | } | 
SS 16, 872 34, 749 464, 478 27. 53 +.9 .8 | +1.1 +19.4;) +15.5 +20.1 | % 
i 11,486 | 7 26,512 421, 002 36. 65 | +.5 (8) +.6 +13.0 +12. 4 +17.4 ™ 
Region VII: | | | | 
EE es 5, 543 16, 449 70, 507 | 12.72 +.4 | +.7 2.7 —2.1 —-19) —30.1) N 
a 3, 504 | 9, 108 80, 720 | 23. 04 —11.0|) —12.5 —4.1 (5) (5) ( | 0 
SSS 3, 706 | 10, 055 75, 903 | 20. 48 | —.7 —1.2 —.7 — 13.0 —13.3 —16.7 oT) 
ee 4, 707 13, 811 | 76, 727 16. 30 —1.3 —10 —-.9 +25. 7 +26. 2 +43. 5 | D 
ae 9, 728 25, 888 178, 542 18. 35 +14 +1.8 +1.5 —5.0 —7.1) —5.3 | a 
Region VIII: } 
EE 7,789 | 619, 144 | 272, 822 | 35. 03 +1.7 +1.3 +1.4 +-33. 8 +29.9 | +34. 8 | 1% 
al sad : 94,991 | 911,265 | * 120, 521 24. 15 +1.2 +1.8 +1.1 +14. 5 +10.6 | +126 | x 
North Dakota...........__- 2, 079 6 5,813 | 67, 216 32. 33 | —.2 +.2 —.3 +1119 +89. 8 + 104.0 | 1% 
Region IX: 
Se eee 4,052} 11,038 32, 925 8. 13 +1.2 +1.1 +11 —8.6 —(.5| —2.2) 16 
es ei ice paises , 5,944} 13,365 157, 280 26. 46 —.4 —1.1 —11 +42. 4 +32.3 +30. 9 % 
Te 10,065 | 23,754 194, 014 19. 28 —1.2 —1.2 —1.2 +124. 4 +104.3 +37.4 v4) 
Oklahoma. .--.-...._- Sliders on 17,136 | 39,386 | , 092 12. 03 +1.7 +1.9 +1.8 +19.8 +18. 6 +5. 6 48 
Region X: | 
Se eee - 11,076 | 31,582 | 236, 254 | 21. 33 +1.1 +1.2 +.9 +24. 2 +27. 1 27.2 co 
New Mexico.........._-- 1,716 | 4, 989 36, 887 21. 50 +3.8 +3.7 +4.7 +17.5 +17.7 —2.7 4 
Region XI: | 
ES ee 2, 507 | 6, 822 80, 065 31.94 +.3 +1.0 +.4 +42.4 +29. 6 +38. 3 83 
Colorado 4,882) 11,955 | 145, 212 29. 74 +1.0 +.8 +1.2 +32. 6 +25. 1 +27.4 4 
ER IR 2, 644 6, 296 | 71, 208 26. 93 —.1 +.1 (*) +4.1 45.2} +7.1 4l 
Montana. - - 2,170} 5,090 | 58, 230 26, 83 +.2 +.9| +148 +8. 2 +7.7| +3.6 B 
i > a 3, 239 | 7, 769 | 109, 037 | 33. 66 | +1.5 +1.4 +1.8 +16. 6 +13.3 |) +29.1 4 
Wyoming 698 | F | 21, 683 | 31. 06 | —1.4 —1.4 —.9 +16.7 +17.1 |) +20.4] % 
Region XII: | | | } | 
Cattormis........... 13,817 | ® 34, 328 | 582, 876 | 42.19 | +.4 +. 4 +.9 +10.4) +10.8| +185 (3 
ii thins narninnbine . 1, 794 | 3, 986 | 72, 213 | 40. 25 | +2.5 +2.8 +3.0| +25.9;) +25.1/ +435.8 16 
a conga gare ae ee | 5, 026 11, 396 | 146, 962 | 29. 24 —3.3 —3.4 | —3.4|) —-15.4) —13.4 —10.8 2” 
Territory: | 
a 904 3,506/ 35,407 35.62) —1.1 —.1) -L0)} 4112) +4119] +193) * 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 7 Includes opgreninetsiy 2,704 children 16 years of age and over. Rate pet 
? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 1,000 excludes these children. 
of hospitalization and burials. 8 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
3 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of * In addition, in 68 counties payments amounting to $12,554 were made 
the Census. from local funds without Federal participation to 706 families in behalf of 
4 Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with ap- 1,480 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving 
proved plans for July 1938 and July 1939. aid from this source for July also received aid under State plan for aid to de 
5 No approved plan for aid to dependent children for July 1938. pendent children approved by the Social Security Board. 


6 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
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t in Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, Penn- 
givania, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah. 
; Arkansas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and South 
Dakota the number aided was likewise below the 
July 1938 level. 


fid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children re- 
ceiving assistance in the 42 jurisdictions with 
approved plans and the total amount of payments 
for aid to dependent children moved upward only 
dightly during July. Small percentage changes in 
the three items were recorded for all but a few 
States. 

Virginia reported increases of 14.4 and 11.7 
percent, respectively, in the numbers of families 
and children assisted and of 12.3 percent in the 
amount of obligations incurred. Payments under 
the Social Security Act for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Virginia were first made in September of 
last year. In New Hampshire there were increases 
of 6 to 9 percent in families, children, and pay- 
ments; and in New Mexico all three items were 4 
or 5 percent higher than in June. 

The amount of payments in Montana rose 14.8 
percent from June to July, although the numbers 
of recipients were practically unchanged. As in 
the old-age assistance program in Montana, the 
volume of aid to dependent children was sub- 
stantially lower in April, }‘cv, and June than in 
March, owing to the insufficien: amount of State 
funds appropriated for this intemm period. Ad- 
ditional State funds became available in July, at 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

In the District of Columbia slight declines in the 
numbers aided were accompanied by a drop of 
14.7 percent in the amount of obligations. The 
decreased expenditure for assistance was attribut- 
able primarily to the influence of a maximum 
limitation on the amount of monthly payment to 
a family, which became effective in July. For a 
substantial number of families receiving aid, the 
monthly grant was reduced to come within the 
newly established maximum. 

The numbers of families and children assisted 
in the 40 jurisdictions with approved plans in July 
1938 and July 1939 were 20.2 and 16.8 percent 
greater, respectively, in July of this year, and the 
volume of payments was 20.0 percent larger. 
Although in most States a substantial expansion 
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occurred, in a few instances the amounts expended 
were considerably below the level for July a year 
ago. In Alabama, Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, and Washington the declines 
in the amount of obligations ranged from 11 to 30 
percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind and the total amount of obligations in- 
curred for payments to these recipients in the 
42 jurisdictions with approved plans increased 
less than 1 percent from June to July. A few 
States, however, reported substantial percentage 
changes in one or both items. 

In Nebraska total payments were 25.2 percent 
higher in July, while the number assisted in- 
creased less than 2 percent. The State law 
providing appropriations for the special types of 
public assistance in Nebraska for the biennium 
beginning in July specifies that budget deficits 
of recipients of aid to the blind are to be met 
in full before payments are made for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children. This 
requirement is the principal factor in the marked 
increase in total payments for aid to the blind in 
July. 

Connecticut reported a downward change of 
32.3 percent in the number of recipients and of 11.6 
percent in the volume of payments. In this State 
there are two programs providing assistance to 
the blind; the data for July in table 8 include 
figures for the program financed entirely from 
State funds. In Colorado and New Mexico the 
amount of assistance increased about 5 percent. 

The number of persons aided in Tennessee was 
12.4 percent above the June level, but the amount 
of obligations incurred for payments decreased 
16.0 percent from the previous month. In Florida 
the number of recipients declined 4.8 percent and 
the amount of payments 9.1 percent; these reduc- 
tions were necessitated by limitations of available 
State appropriations. July payments in the 
District of Columbia totaled 4.0 percent less than 
in June, although there was no change in the 
number of recipients. In the District of Colum- 
bia a maximum of $30 on individual monthly pay- 
ments for aid to the blind became effective in 
July and necessitated reductions in ebout one- 

fourth the grants. 






























































In the 40 jurisdictions making payments under _ corded for all but a few States. In Arkansas. ) 
. . . ’ 
approved plans in July 1938 and July 1939, both Georgia, Tennessee, and Wyoming the volume of 
the number of persons assisted and the amount of | payments was substantially lower han a year 
obligations were about 11 percent higher in July earlier. The declines in these States were between th 
of this year. Increases in both items were re- 8 and 30 percent. gr 
al 
Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, July 1939 th 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] St 
Percentage change from— 
} 
Amount of ob- ' Numbe Ts 
+, " - 4 Average P T of re- 
: 2 Number of re-| ligations in- June 1939 in— | July 1938 in— i 
Region ! and State cipients curred for | amount per Lunt sig oe be 
payments to — | | mated popu 
recipients 2 | Number of re-| Amount of ob-| Number of re- | Amount of ob- lation 3 
| eipients ligations |  cipients ligations — 
-| i —S— | | 
| 
oe gn ae Le 44,854 | $1, 034, 800 | $23.07 | +0.6 | +0.4 | *+11.9 ‘11.1 | 4 
Region I: | a | a 
Connecticut...............- 5214 55,048 23. 59 —32.3 | —11.6 | +38. 1 +82. 2 | 12 
Se 1, 241 28, 570 23. 02 (®) —.2 | —.7 +1.1 | 145 
Massachusetts... ._________- 1, 146 25, 659 22. 39 +.2 +.6 +8.1 +13.5 | % 
New Hampshire....________ 321 7,171 22.34 +1.3 | +.5 +9.9 +15. 4 | re 
Sa 156 3, 233 20. 72 —2.5 | —3.7 | +13.9 +42. 4 4] 
a ~ 3 ‘ 
i 7a 2, 684 65, 513 24. 41 +1.0 | +1.8 +6. 5 +11. 4 | 
Region III: . 
sy Sah a 637 14, 561 22. 86 +1.6 | +1.9 +10.0 +12.8 | 15 
on 4 | _ 
District of Columbia_--.___- 209 5, 349 25. 59 () —4.0 | () —3.2 | 3 
SR RNRARIARS 657 13, 819 21. 03 +.2 | +.1 | +8.6 | +9.9 39 
North Carolina. ____________. 1, 933 28, 365 14. 67 +1.4 +2.0 | —.4 | +1.5 | 85 Al 
eS aR RE 854 10, 823 12. 67 +.4 —2.5 | (*) (7) 32 A 
wow Vieginls ae 7 13, 251 16. 42 +.7 | —1.9 +9. 6 +3.5 | rt ‘A 
mY: | 
I liiiteanecnsnoeo- 755 17, 368 23. 00 ~.3 | -1.6 +26.5 +22. 3 | 16 o 
a 3, 954 78, 122 19. 76 +.5 | +.7 +1.9 +3. 4 | 59 © 
Region VI: D 
7 a eee 2, 469 48, 721 19.7 —.2 (8) +2.2 +5.3 71 D 
lac alnice 1, 992 45, 385 22. 78 +.7 | +.7 | +1.7 +4.4 68 
Region VIT: ‘ | : 
Noon emerecs 541 4, 804 8.88 +2.9 | +2.9 | +24. 4 +17.3 | 19 
 -- 9 2,270 9 31, 637 13. 94 —4.8 | —9.1 +38. 7 | +31. 6 136 ke 
Te 991 9, 901 9.99 +.1 | —.1 —10.3 | —20.1 | 32 ll 
| ROR 581 4, 166 7.17 +3. 4 | +3. 1 (2°) (10) ) i 
South Carolina___.__......_. 922 10, 148 11.01 —1.5 | —1.4 +11.0 | +31.3 49 ke 
aa 1, 557 17, 092 10. 98 +12.4 —16.0 +22. 4 | —8.8 54 k 
Region VIII: | E 
| es 1, 393 32, 311 23. 20 +2.0 +1.5 | +18.3 +18.9 | 55 L 
 “SSaaeaea 819 20, 703 25. 28 +.5 +1.0 +22. 2 | +31.3 | 31 d 
EET 614 12, 832 20. 90 +1.7 +25. 2 +4.1 | +11.2 45 " 
North Dakota..._........._. 126 2, 480 19. 68 +3.3 +3. 1 +13. 5 | +21. 2 | 18 h 
pane Dekate ae 220 3, 875 16. 85 —1.7 —2.9 +27.1 | +2.9 B 
nm Ps i 
SE NE 632 4, 106 6. 50 +.2 —.4 —1.4 | ~29.8 | 31 ; 
RE 1,090 20, 313 18. 64 +.3 —.3 +33. 6 +23. 5 | 58 I 
oaaeme RSS 2, 110 31, 236 14. 80 +.9 +15 +5.3 —5.2 8 I 
ion X: 
a 930 12, 608 13. 56 +1.2 +2.1 +36. 2 | +43. 6 “4 . 
"ae 207 3, 137 15, 15 +3.0 +5.3 +3.0 —3.5 | 49 » 
Region XI: > 
Ee 325 8, 129 25.01 +2.2 +2.5 +12. 5 +17. 6 | 7 > 
Se 620 17, 820 28.74 +1.6 +5.3 +4.9 +8.6 | 58 ) 
si “s - SRE 287 6, 143 21. 40 —1.7 —1.9 +3. 2 —.6 | 58 
I 146 3, 045 20. 86 +21 +1.2 (H) ("") z } 
ths nmedsincmnminnnnecs 213 5, 553 26. 07 +1.9 +3.1 | —2.7 —.2 | 4l } 
"2 IEeS 154 4, 300 | 27.92 —.6 —1.4 5 —5.5 —8.4 6 } 
Region XII: | ( 
Ee 6, 554 315, 008 48. 06 +1.2 +1.3 | +13. 7 +14.1 106 ( 
AS 447 11, 307 25. 30 +.7 +.8, +2.1 +1.9 4 ( 
eae 997 30, 195 30. 29 —.2 | —.6 | —.5 —4.8 60 ] 
Territory: | | ] 
i ccttthcsprnuladndtowndieinn 69 993 14. 39 (") (1) | (1) (*) 
f 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 6 No change. ' 
4 From Federal, State, and loca! funds; excludes cost of administration and 7 Plan approved for July 1938 but no payments made. ' 
of hospitalization and burials. 8 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 1 
* Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. * Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments ’ 
‘ Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with to recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. ’ 
approved plans for July 1938 and July 1939. 10 No approved plan for aid to the blind for July 1938. 
§ Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 11 Not computed, because figures too smal] for comparison. 
Participation. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, JUNE 1939 


The monthly total spent for public aid in 
the continental United States did not change 


tly in the first half of 1939. June payments 
amounted to $304.3 million—3.8 percent less than 


the January total. In a number of individual 


States, however, substantial fluctuations occurred. 
Of the 29 States in which smaller sums were 


spent in June than in January, there were 5 in 
which the drop was more than 10 percent. 
clines in North and South Dakota of 27.7 and 
17.1 percent, respectively, resulted mainly from 
reductions in the volume of emergency subsist- 
ence payments by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and earnings on WPdA-operated projects. 


De- 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 


continental United States, by States, June 1939 ! 






























































{In thousands] 
ane Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
, Subsist- 
All public as- 
sistance and pam Works Progress National Youth 
earnings of tified b Administration Administration 
State personsem- | Special the Pere Other Fed- 
edunder| types of General Securit Civilian eral work 
eral work} public relief A yan fl Conserva- Projects Projects and con- 
programs assist- . trati tion Corps d operated Student | Work struction 
ance ation operate by other en ork proj- projects 
we | agencies 
OO $304, 264 $47, 086 $36, 919 $1, 282 $18, 637 $133, 106 2 $7,379 $1, 935 $3, 973 3 $53, 947 
Alabama. ..-...-. 3,912 228 18 20 562 1, 876 54 23 102 1,030 
‘Arizona. ... 1, 427 280 36 40 178 418 53 9 18 395 
Arkansas........... iota 2, 862 140 18 40 566 1, 576 86 7 93 336 
California. ..........-.-- } 19, 205 5,171 3, 101 67 628 6, 422 564 107 152 2, 994 
“| as 3, 888 1, 255 166 17 178 1, 232 202 23 31 779 
Connecticut.......-- 3, 910 479 540 (0) 175 1, 550 102 14 51 998 
<a s 470 46 27 1 31 159 16 3 5 182 
District of Columbia. ------- 2,415 131 | 51 627 178 17 12 1, 358 
i chepténrenncen , 564 640 56 4 306 1, 752 178 22 52 552 
Ti mieemee 3, 727 267 33 22 618 1, 951 170 41 60 565 
1,07 258 527 9 70 441 105 5 32 261 
21, 848 2, 921 4,117 10 894 11, 176 133 116 250 2, 231 
8, 004 1, 602 552 3 418 4, 130 139 36 90 1,034 
4, 145 1, 131 438 2 228 1, 347 34 41 41 884 
3, 110 608 230 50 241 1, 271 114 26 70 501 
4,418 399 541 24 476 2, 215 201 35 121 907 
3, 880 563 100 16 428 1, 820 34 37 105 778 
1, 540 322 207 2 105 366 47 10 42 438 
2, 726 557 169 1 185 662 252 20 21 859 
Massachusetts - . .. . . . - 14, 357 2, 856 1, 659 1 487 6, 524 357 58 143 2, 274 
Michigan __...... sion 12, 734 1, 876 1, 258 8 573 7, 183 126 90 146 1, 475 
0 7, 07 1, 662 918 4 475 3, 300 145 50 102 842 
Mississippi 2,912 151 4 63 452 1, 322 46 17 83 774 
|= 8,114 1,712 409 44 763 3, 930 79 59 68 1,049 
Bs ncudensvnes« 2, 560 261 62 112 160 850 184 5 28 900 
Nebraska... ......._- 2, 995 549 99 46 222 1, 298 63 23 27 669 
RE 429 62 7 (‘) 17 94 6 0 3 240 
New Hampshire - ___. 1, 383 127 174 1 40 425 28 7 20 561 
New Jersey. ....... ea 10, 708 912 1, 389 4 515 5, 155 320 52 167 2, 196 
New Mexico.........- 1, 245 S84 15 58 165 491 59 8 34 330 
New York......... 37, 851 4, 393 9, 823 10 1, 085 15, 377 591 246 435 892 
North Carolina... __ , 820 466 38 14 477 1, 482 103 42 80 1,118 
North Dakota... .__. 1, 531 214 7 136 223 626 69 23 25 145 
aaa 19, 672 3,112 1, 492 13 845 11,914 115 96 173 1,912 
Oklahoma......__- 5,019 1, 433 556 44 638 2, 133 169 38 95 413 
aaa 2, 338 505 137 4 149 935 87 20 23 477 
Pennsylvania... _- ; 28, 451 3, 118 7,458 8 1,045 11, 770 531 129 248 4, 165 
Rhode Island__....___- 2, 296 177 § 237 1 76 811 69 12 41 823 
South Carolina... __. 3, 181 292 28 Q 373 1, 407 220 23 81 749 
South Dakota... __- . 1, 764 312 4 245 218 682 72 24 16 140 
Tennessee... ._...... 3, 750 477 522 3 1, 489 78 31 84 1, 066 
Texas... on 9, 033 1, 673 103 62 1, 157 3, 350 374 106 124 085 
Sa 1, 543 395 102 3 84 | 572 87 22 33 246 
Sa 598 103 60 2 33 237 37 7 6 114 
_ | “SSSR 4, 007 167 82 3 459 927 237 28 74 2, 034 
, °c iii 6, 140 1,042 170 9 270 2, 142 351 36 42 2,079 
West Virginia............._.. 3, 552 410 112 (4) 336 1, 869 20 35 89 679 
i tnkioannckansconce 7, 740 1, 451 912 29 416 3, 658 56 43 130 1,044 
.____-—«C— ERR SN 764 1 26 9 45 162 33 4 9 376 
1 See footnotes on table 1. 4 Less than $1,000, 
? Includes $9,000 not distributed by States. Est a 
‘Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 
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Decreases in the amounts disbursed for earnings in June than in January, the gains exceeded 10) 
on WPA-operated projects and general relief pay- percent. Increased amounts of earnings on othe S( 
ments were primarily responsible for declines of | Federal work and construction projects and 
17.6 percent in Vermont and 11.2 percent in WPA-financed projects were the chief factors in 
Kansas. The drop of 10.2 percent in Oklahoma upward changes of 26.0 percent in Virginia and 
was caused chiefly by reduced expenditures for 16.5 percent in the District of Columbia, while A 
earnings on projects operated by the WPA and ___ the rise of 13.5 percent in New Mexico was caused | dur 










































































for the special types of public assistance. by those factors and also by a marked increase jy | of | 
In 3 of the 20 States with larger disbursements the volume of subsistence payments. and 
ie A al tric 
Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental am 
United States, by States, June 1939 | | 
pla 
Recipients el ds a of public Persons employed under Federal work programs mo 
Cases for me 
=— sub- ——____ 
Aid to dependent sistence Works Progress National Youth exc 
children Comece | paveneee Administration Administration 
State were certi- Other 
Aidto| gene fied by the | Civilian Federal Tal 
Old-age the relief Farm Conser- Projects work 
assistance blind Security vation Projects operated ’ and con- £ 
Families | Children Admin- | Corps? | operated |} other | Student | Work | struction 
istration y the ederal aid Projects | projects Pp 
WPA agencies t 
—_ 
ie ncitairicinsico 1, 844,885 | 311,079 | 748,450 | 68,207 | 1, 567, 841 68, 716 | ? 241,010 | 2, 436, 009 | 4 133, 476 | 279,996 | 213, 257 | 5 487,096 
Alabama................ 16,614} 5,519| 16,329 526 2,019 601} 7,237! 49,877 1,474 | 2,074 6,083} 1208 
SSS SE 7, 320 | 2, 500 6, 753 318 2, 888 3, 282 | 2, 437 7, 613 908 1, 327 | 1, 165 3, 428 
Arkansas. -_...........- 17, 089 4, 003 10, 915 631 3, 866 2,610 | 7,294 43, 709 2, 410 2,179 | 4,819 4731 
California_.............. 131, 979 13, 756 34,183 | 6,476 123, 127 4,228} 8,096 100, 364 8, 705 13,112 | 7,386 22, 652 
| he Ss 38, 824 4, 833 11, 861 610 12, 049 951 2, 304 22, 488 3, 496 4, 165 2, 231 6,807 — 
Connecticut _--........- 15, 616 1, 426 3, 340 316 20, 699 3 2, 260 | 23, 230 1,770 | 1, 933 2, 329 7,972 
Delaware_______.__..... 2, 810 495 i: | eee 1, 452 36 404 3, 157 | 311 | 422 297 1,783 
District of Columbia_--_- 8, 281 968 2, 853 209 ieee t...<~~. : 661 10, 47 2,355 | 1,476 774 8, 748 
Florida 37, 544 3, 936 10,408 | 2,390 8, 070 217 3, 945 41,750 | 3,637) 3,293 3, 660 6, 852 
22, 298 3, 733 10, 178 990 5, 933 601 7, 958 52, 640 4, 727 7, 176 4, 109 8,717 
2,646 | 6,287 #2, 100 | 502 8,660! 2,070 630| 1,011) 299 S 
132, 518 67,500 | £17,000 | 67,700 186, 684 | 467 198, 914 2,676 | 17,566} 12,700) 17, 459 Ale 
63, 712 16, 721 34,471 | 2,474 45, 933 168 76, 121 2, 239 3, 655 4,859} 947 
52,085 | 3,000 A 1, 366 27, 202 67 26, 376 703 | 65,607 | 2,832 9,973 
‘ 5, 966 13,519 | 1,087 18, 633 3,318 27, 786 2,330 | 4,420 4,404; 5,600 
45, 028 6 243 3 9 Os 6 5, 000 456 53, 616 4,207 | 5,570 6, 998 9, 656 
, 045 10, 952 31, 213 919 7, 769 717 42, 485 858 | 5,074 5, 116 8, 902 
11, 871 1, 328 ‘ 1, 241 10, 131 82 7, 299 985 1,554 | 1,324 5,311 
17, 668 7, 652 20, 711 656 7, 559 36 13, 290 4, 528 2, 940 | 1, 144 7,711 
78, 991 10, 428 24, 803 1, 144 63, 117 26 100, 875 5, 289 9, 137 4, 146 19, 526 Ol 
83, 275 14, 329 32, 803 757 61, 874 403 7, 386 122, 464 2, 212 12, 884 7, 583 | 13, Bl ‘ 
66, 381 7, 656 18, 904 815 37, 787 | 802 6, 156 52, 932 2, 253 7, 730 4, 335 | 8,77 
19, 764 $166 | 6415 562 1,013 | 3, 353 5, 824 39, 022 1, 338 2, 195 5, 455 11, 48 
75,896 | 10,187 24,044 | 3,655 36, 650 | 3, 154 9, 826 83, 681 1,958 | 8, 779 4, 849 11, 429 
12, 177 2, 165 5,043 | 143 5, 161 | 4, 906 2, 144 14,486 | 3,207 516 1, 351 6,983 
27, 157 4,931} 11,067 | 604 | 8, 416 | 3, 039 2, 877 24, 985 1,313 2, 836 1, 795 7,518 
2, 205 | 134 | 327 | 7 550 5 224 1, 818 133 0 169 1,673 
New Hampshire _-_-_____- 4, 340 435 | 1, 145 | 317 | 7, 559 | 22 514 7, 987 549 1, 023 862 4, 102 
ew ees .............. 29, 417 10, 808 23,769} 627 | *61,900 | 143 6, 635 78, 288 4, 652 7,715 6, 931 16, 388 0} 
New Mexico_______.___- 3,857 | 1,653 4,809} 201 | 2, 192 | 2, 836 2,174 10, 671 1, 285 1, 234 1, 800 3, 573 A 
| | j 
cf” 2 110, 229 36, 420 72,234 | 2,657 275, 181 347 13, 97 201, 922 8, 422 33, 406 22, 187 39, 582 Al 
North Carolina_-_______- 32, 580 8,157 | 21,514} 1,906 5,932 | 505 6, 152 41, 397 2, 482 4, 541 4,718 14, 520 = 
North Dakota_________- 8, 149 2, 084 5,802} 122 4, 613 8, 415 2, 923 12, 325 1, 507 4, 056 1, 607 1, 640 
Ohio....................| 116,275 | 10,577 | 30,336 | 3,933} 89,958 | 644 10, 88 202,707 | 1,801 | 14,154| 8.321} 17,481 fo 
“|S aa | 67, 715 16,851 | 38,635 |} 2,091 | 6 16, 500 1, 580 8, 298 | 52, 634 4, 336 5, 570 5, 719 4, 54 
| eT 19, 825 1, 751 3,876 | 444 | 8,775 | 125 1,933 | 15, 508 1, £92 2, 724 1, 245 4, 158 
Pennsylvania____._____- 82, 096 28,462 | 66,563 | 12, 262 | 264, 153 | 320 13, 459 182, 240 7, 488 19, 813 12, 024 | 34, 014 " 
Rhode Island -_-___..___-- | 6, 534 1,140; 3,059; 50] £10,000 | 16 979 13, 742 1, 366 1, 510 1,834 | 5,605 
South Carolina. --___... 24,985 | 4,769! 13,946) 936 | 2, 832 | 406 4, 803 38, 771 4,810 3, 566 7,040 8, 639 t 
South Dakota__......... 15,103 | 1,899| 4,371 234 | 4,072 | 14, 521 2, 933 13, 944 1, 484 4, 835 1, 533 | 1, 688 
Tennessee_.....___.___-- 21, 206 9, 590 25,421 | 1,385 6 4,000 | 162 6, 436 42, 706 2, 282 4, 084 5, 541 11,271 q 
tntesccnsccnceceeet BO) ©3815) 6900 )....... 13, 529 | 2,193 | 14,904 91, 102 7,790 | 14,200; 8,838) 23,00 f 
Se 13, 609 3,190} 7,665) 209 5, 020 | 131 1, 092 10, 303 1, 681 3,220} 1,944 | 2, 253 
ae ees 5, 667 | 474 | 1,415 | 160 2, 669 42 421 4, 654 635 913 | 312 1, 346 ; 
SRT 13, 722 1,041 3,501 | 8651 | 8, 702 68 5, 908 24,200} 4,721 3, 690 4,863 | 19,227 
Wash | Se -oe 38, 808 5,195 | 11,792 | 999 | 12, 660 | 200 3, 524 | 34, 355 | 4, 129 5, O84 2,051 | 19,428 ] 
West Virginia......____- 18,168 | 7,162) 20,209; 801 | 14, 137 | 51| 4,332 40, 524 | 437 6,623 | 4,401 7,205 
Wisconsin.............. 46, 566 11,425 | 26,508} 1,979 | 44, 746 | 1, 609 5, 400 62, 723 1,098 | 8,291] 6,250 9, 339 
Wyoming............... 3, 210 708 | 1,754 155 | 1, 465 350 | 598 3, 192 | 628 585 603; 3190 
j | ! | } } 
1 See footnotes on table 2. ‘ Includes 139 persons not distributed by States. ( 
3 Number of persons enrolled, by State of origin, as of last day of month. 5 Includes 24 persons not distributed by States. ‘ 
3 Includes 179 persons not distributed by States. 6 Estimated. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS DISBURSED FOR THE SPECIAL 
TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 1938 


Almost half a billion dollars was disbursed 
during 1938 for assistance payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind in the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. This 
amount includes disbursements in States’ with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board for 
money payments to recipients, assistance in kind, 
medical care, hospitalization, and burials; it 
excludes all costs of administering the programs. 


Table 1.—Distribution of net disbursements, by pro- 
gram and by source of funds, for the special types of 
public assistance in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, 1938 } 





Net disbursements from— 



































Program | | 
Total Federal | State | Local 
| funds funds | funds funds 
Amount (in thousands) 
' 

Ree $498, $40.0 |$219, 450.8 $212, 737.0 $66, 652. 2 
Old-age assistance.............. 304, 788.9 | 189, 215.7 | 166, 020.7 | 30, 552. 5 
Aid to dependent children . -._- 93,112.8 | 25,481.9 | 42,797.7 | 24,833.2 
EE EEE 10, 938.2 | 4,753.2 3,918.6 | 2,266.5 

i i 
Percentage distribution by program 

SN hibition 100.0} 1000) 1000! 100.0 
Old-age assistance.............- 79.1 | 86.2 | 78.1 59.3 
Aid to dependent children. __-. 18.7 11.6 | 20.1 37.3 
Aid to the blind............-- 2.2 2.2 | 1.8 3.4 

Percentage distribution by source of funds 

Es ; 100.0 | 44.0 42.6 13.4 
Old-age assistance. _._._.__....- 100. 0 | 47.9 | 42.1 10. 0 
Aid to dependent children... 100.0 | 27.4 45.9 26. 7 
Aid to the blind..........____. 100.0 43.5 35. 8 20.7 





oo 2, 4, and 5 for detailed figures by States and for explanatory 
The largest shares of the total were provided by 
the Federal and State governments, with $219.3 
million or 44.0 percent supplied from Federal 
funds and $212.9 million or 42.6 percent from 
State funds. Local funds amounted to $66.7 mil- 
lion or 13.4 percent of aggregate assistance 
payments. 

By far the largest proportion of total funds 
expended for the special types of public assist- 
'“State” is used hereafter to include the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 
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ance was used for old-age assistance. Of the 
$498.8 million disbursed in 1938, assistance to 
the aged amounted to $394.8 million or 79.1 
percent, aid to dependent children to $93.1 mil- 
lion or 18.7 percent, and aid to the blind to 
$10.9 million or 2.2 percent. As shown in table 
1, 86.2 percent of Federal funds spent on all 
three programs, 78.1 percent of State funds, and 
59.3 percent of local funds were used to finance 
old-age assistance payments. Only 11.6 percent 
of total Federal funds was disbursed for aid to 
dependent children, as compared with 20.1 per- 
cent of State funds and 37.3 percent of local 
funds. The larger shares of State and local 
funds, as compared with the proportion of Fed- 
eral funds devoted to aid to dependent children, 
reflect the influence of the lower Federal match- 
ing ratio for this program—one-third within 
limits specified by the Social Security Act as 
compared with one-half for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind.2 Payments for aid to the 
blind absorbed a very small proportion of the 
funds from each source—2.2 percent of Federal 
funds, 1.8 percent of State funds, and 3.4 percent 
of local funds. 

Marked differences exist among the three pro- 
grams in the shares of assistance payments pro- 
vided from Federal, State, and local funds. 
Table 1 shows that Federal funds accounted for 
47.9 percent of total payments for old-age assist- 
ance and 43.5 percent of payments for aid to the 
blind, whereas only 27.4 percent of total dis- 
bursements for aid to dependent children was 
supplied by the Federal Government. The 
smaller share of Federal funds for aid to de- 
pendent children was attributable primarily to 
the lower Federal matching ratio applicable to 
this program. The State share for aid to de- 
pendent children amounted to 45.9 percent as 
compared with 42.1 percent for old-age assist- 
ance and 35.8 percent for aid to the blind. Local 
funds represented the smallest share of assistance 
payments under each program, but for aid to 
dependent children the local portion of 26.7 per- 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, Federal matching ratio for aid to dependent chil- 
dren is increased to one-half by amendment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social 
Security Act. 
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Table 2.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of old-age assistance in States with 

plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 cen 
Oo! 
{Amounts in thousands] F . 

| no ae 

e unds State funds 

Region ? and State Total | funds res} 
| | Wee aid 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent ! 

| Ba sah ; 
i a Lisnernsecnnnnes $394, 788. 9 $189, 215.7 47.9 $166, 020. 7 42.1 | $39, 552.5 ne dis 

Region I: | Seats. 5. 

Connecticut................. wens cae 4, 656. 1 2, 277.7 48.9 | 2, 378. 4 $1.1 |. : ere 
Ms... acnsnoonce 2, 218. 1 1,097.3 49. 5 1,120.9 a6 |... eee sho 
choca 23, 665. 9 11, 217.6 7.4 | 8, 302. 5 35.1 4mee1 ivi 
EN RE ate 1, 046. 5 510. 2 48.8 | 263. 9 25.2 272. 4 AH pel 
Ea 1, 385.5 692. 8 50.0 | 692. 8 | ee 0 
st E 932.0 450. 6 48.3 481. 4 $1.7:|............... ee cer 

Region II: a 
cir tckaiéctcnimacercéncseuccnswons 30, 885. 7 13, 989. 4 45.3 | 9, 182. 1 29.7 7, 714.2 25.0 

Region III: 

ae 343.0 171.1 49.9 | 172.0 | 
Se nicibcbies noceccascnccdusnnsaacose 5, 938. 3 2, 930. 4 49.3 | 2, 265. 6 38. 2 73.3140 i25 
BE te t= -n=-------- nn -------nn=----- 23, 289. 1 11, 618. 3 49.9 | 11, 670.8 Ny & SA SE i ’ 
on > ] ti 
DE SN go koe. + 2---2<----- 962. 8 464.9 48.3 | 497.9 tf ee i 
RET 3, 585.7 1, 773.6 49. 5 | 1, 207.9 33.7 604. 2 “ies am 
North Carolina - -._- 3, 225.8 1,612.9 50. 0 | 856. 5 26. 6 756. 4 4 . 
A 196. 8 4 50.0 | 61.5 31.3 36.9 187 ml 
Sa 3, 031. 4 1,515.7 50.0 | 1,515.7 oe 

Region V: $1! 
SE Ee ee 3,811.3 1, 905. 6 50.0 | 1, 905.6 50.0 | 4: ; 
Michigan. - 15, 181.6 7, 444.0 49.0 | 7,737.6 —.. itatcoman $3! 
ag ne 30, 565. 1 13, 738. 8 44.9 | 16, 826. 3 eG... = 

Region VI | RE eer: 

Tilinois____ 26, 441.7 13, 109. 2 49.6 | 13, 332.5 | Se = Fe 
SE eitiebncancedséncusescecsenscanscdcce 8, 982. 3 4,417.9 49. 2 | 2, 738. 6 30. 5 1, 825.7 | "20.3 
EMER SRE 10, 030. 3 4, 939. 6 49.3 3, 081. 7 30.7 2,009.0 | 0 

0 

Region VII: 
Se Sant 1, 815.6 899. 4 49.5 571.5 31.5 344.8 | 19.0 
NE ec amakene | 5, 151.8 2, 575.9 50.0 2, 575.9 > Fen |: rn C 
al 3, 412.1 1, 706. 1 50.0 1, 384. 5 40.6 321.5 | oi 
en ncducescasemen 1, 082. 5 541.2 50.0 541.2 50. 0 ae bu 
aaa aa 2, 186. 4 1, 093. 2 50.0 1, 093. 2 aes PS 
a Re 3, 462. 5 1, 731.3 50.0 1, 298. 4 37.5 432.8 i253 St 

Region VIII 
a scieee 11, 568. 0 5, 683. 6 49.1 5, 884. 4 50.9 |. | en 50 
nk eencesecem 15, 496. 9 7, 637.0 49.3 5, 197.9 33. 5 2, 662.0 | 17.2 
ET es 5, 021.1 2, 508. 0 49.9 2, 513. 2 50.1 |. wwii so 
Sa aS 1, 559. 2 779.6 50.0 390. 7 25.1 388.9 | 4.9 
Bourn Dakota................ EE PRE # 3, 669.0 1, 834. 5 50.0 1, 834. 5 50.0 |.. ea. 2 su 

Region IX: 
EE ue 1, 734.6 867.3 50.0 867. 3 50.0 |.. me be 
K SEO eae e 4, 366.6 2, 152. 4 49.3 799. 3 18.3 1,414.9 | $2.4 
ae aT = 14, 431.4 7, 215.7 50.0 7,215.7 50.0 |... | cesnaena co 
Ta es teccameudke 12, 205. 5 6, 102.8 50.0 6, 102.8 50.0 |. Oe ero: 

Region X: | or 
a ere : 3, 153.3 1, 568.0 49.7 1, 150. 5 36.5 434.9 | 13.8 
TR RE Et 546.9 272.1 49.7 274.8 a 1 oa cc 
=o en 18, 486. 0 9, 243.0 50.0 9, 243.0 | 50.0 |. o i | 

Region XI: A 

a ce 1, 936. 9 936. 0 48.3 1,001.0 | fees f 
i (wR Bocelog’ 12, 770.3 5, 431.1 42.5 7, 339. 2 57.5 Ree rT 
CT ee ee Seecnunttion 2, 209. 0 1, 104. 5 50.0 762.0 | 34.5 342. 5 | 15.5 h 
Montana....__....._- ee 2,970.8 1, 485. 4 50. 0 990.3 | 33.3 495. 0 | 16.7 ( 
<a ; | 3, 663. 7 1, 818. 1 49.6 1, 296.0 35.4 549.6 | 15.0 
ARR a 744. 5 372. 2 50.0 188.3 | 25.3 183.9 | 24.7 a 

Region XII } } | A 
ee } 45, 213.1 19, 929. 1 44.1 | 12, 673. 4 | 28.0 12, 610.6 | 27.9 
St EE AS 619. 6 309. 8 50.0 | 154.9 | 25.0 | 154.9 | 25.0 
a Fe aa ae 4, 409. 7 2, 204.9 50.0 | 1, 102. 4 | 25.0 1, 102. 4 | 25.0 01 
See aehamesane 9, 966. 2 4, 966. 4 | 49.8 | 4, 992.9 50.1 6.8 | i S 

Territories: 

ESE SESE a 306. 2 144.7 | 47.3 161. 5 | (3 eae = 
Eh EA | 254. 5 126.7 | 49.8 | 127.8 | GBS Ln cnccnsecencearkotene se 
| h 
1 Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitaliza- medical care of recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance and gen- 

tion, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include ad- eral relief is not available. n 

ministrative expense. These totals cannot be compared with either the * Amounts represent obligations incurred for only last 4 months; approved 

amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount plan became effective September 1938. Distribution by source of funds Pp 

of Federal grants to the States. estimated by the Social Security Board. 

4 Social Security Board administrative regions. 7 Amounts represent obligations incurred; distribution by source of fands 

3 All amounts are rounded from actual] data; therefore all totals differ estimated by the Social Security Board. 
slightly from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are § State funds include $17,999 disbursed for burials during first 6 months; 
based on actual data. distribution by source of funds is not available. 

* Total includes obligations incurred for first 6 months and net disburse- * Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
ments for last 6 months; distribution by source of funds based on data for ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
last 6 months. estimated by the Social Security Board. 

5 Distribution by program of $318,329 disbursed during last 6 months for 
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cent was only slightly less than the Federal share. 
For old-age assistance and aid to the blind local 
governments provided 10.0 and 20.7 percent, 
respectively, of funds disbursed for these types of 
id. 
. A great deal of State variation underlies the 
distribution of assistance payments for each pro- 
in all States combined. Tables 2, 4, and 5 
show, for the three programs, the amounts ex- 
pended in the individual States and the per- 
centage distribution by source of funds. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Total disbursements for old-age assistance 
amounted to $394.8 million, of which $189.2 
million or 47.9 percent represented Federal funds, 
$166.0 million or 42.1 percent State funds, and 
$39.6 million or 10.0 percent local funds. 


Federal Funds 


The Federal share ranged from 42.5 percent in 
Colorado to the maximum level of Federal contri- 
butions—50.0 percent—in 21 States. In the 30 
States in which Federal funds comprised less than 
50.0 percent of total old-age assistance costs, 
some payments were made for which funds 
supplied by the Federal Government could not 
be used. Under the Social Security Act, Federal 
contributions for old-age assistance are limited to 
one-half the money payments to a recipient, not 
counting amounts in excess of $30 a month.* 
Amounts in excess of $30 must be supplied entirely 
from State andsor local funds. Some States, 
however, do not limit the amount of assistance to 
a recipient and others have a limit above $30. 
Although the Federal Government may share 
only in money payments to recipients, a number of 
States expend old-age assistance funds for various 
services to recipients, such as medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials. Federal funds also 
may not be used to assist persons residing in 
public institutions or persons under 65 years of age. 

Nonmatchable expenditures did not bulk large 
in most of the States making such payments. In 
26 of the 30 States in which the Federal share was 
less than 50.0 percent, Federal funds accounted 


' Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the amount fs increased to $40 a month by amend- 
ment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social Security Act. 
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for 47.0 percent or more of total assistance costs. 
Smaller Federal shares were found only in Colo- 
rado, California, Obio, and New York. The 
lowest—42.5 percent—was recorded for Colorado, 
which had an upper limit on montbly payments of 
$45. Colorado also granted assistance to persons 
between 60 and 65 years of age if they had resided 
in the State for 35 years, and provided for burial of 
recipients. In California the maximum monthly 
payment was $35. Ohio expended old-age assist- 
ance funds for burials, but the relatively low 
Federal share in that State reflects, to a con- 
siderable extent, the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not participate in payments for Octo- 
ber 1938. In New York there was no maximum on 
grants, and payments were made for burials, 
medical care, and hospitalization. 


State and Local Funds 


Under the Social Security Act the States may 
divide responsibility for financing any of the special 
types of public assistance with their localities in 
whatever proportions they elect, except that there 
must be some State financial participation. Of 
the total amounts disbursed for old-age assistance 
in the various States, the proportion represented 
by State funds ranged from 18.3 percent in Kansas 
to 57.5 percent in Colorado. The State share 
amounted to 50.0 percent or more in 28 States; in 
all but 1 of these States there was no local par- 
ticipation. In the 24 States in which there was 
some local participation, the local share was 
larger than the State contribution only in Kansas 


Table 3.—Percent of net disbursements for the special 
types of public assistance supplied from local funds 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, 1938 


























Number of States 
Percent of net ~;~~ “ome from peers | 
aces tan Old-age Aid to the 
pendent 
assistance | children | blind 
| 
eR icicdcidninciaidateee 51 | 42 42 
No local participation... -........-.... 27 14 20 
NO aaa 2 3 3 
iiiiccescndsnccvnsscsannd ll 3 7 
ed ne 10 | 4 7 
oe) OS 1 | 12 4 
40 percent and over-............------ 0 16 41 
1 Highest—50.0 percent. 
3 50.5 percent. 
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and New Hampshire. The State and local 
shares were equal in Nevada and Oregon. 

Although 10.0 percent of total old-age assistance 
payments for all States was financed from local 
funds, no local funds were used in 27 States. In 
the remaining States the proportion of local funds 
varied widely, as shown in table 3. Excluding 
Washington, in which the local share was negli- 
gible, the range was from 9.4 percent in Georgia 
to 32.4 percent in Kansas. Eight of the 24 States 
with local participation disbursed $33.5 million 
of the $39.6 million expended from local funds; 
California alone accounted for $12.6 million, 
New York $7.7 million, and Massachusetts $4.1 
million. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Of the $93.1 million expended for aid to de- 
pendent children in the 42 States with approved 
plans, Federal funds comprised $25.5 million or 
27.4 percent, State funds $42.8 million or 45.9 
percent, and local funds $24.8 million or 26.7 
percent. 


Federal Funds 


Twenty of the 42 States received the maximum 
Federal contribution of 33.3 percent; the remain- 
ing 22 States made some expenditures which were 
not matchable with Federal funds. Although 
Federal contributions are limited to one-third of 
assistance payments, not counting amounts above 
$18 a month for the first dependent child and $12 
for each additional dependent child in the same 
home, many States do not limit the amount of 
assistance, and others have higher maximums 
than that governing Federal matching. A num- 
ber of States expend funds for aid to dependent 
children for other purposes than cash payments 
to recipients, such as payments for medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials. Federal funds may 
be used only for children under 16 years of age,‘ 
but a few States have higher age limits. Fur- 
thermore, several State laws are broader than the 
Federal statute concerning persons who may re- 
ceive aid in behalf of dependent children. 

In the 22 States making nonmatchable pay- 

4 Effective Aug. 10, 1939, the age limit was raised to include children under 


18 years if they are regularly attending school, by amendment of that date 
to the Social Security Act. 


ments, the Federal share ranged from 19.0 per. 
cent in Massachusetts to 33.2 percent in Penn. 
sylvania. Table 4 shows that the proportion was 
less than 30.0 percent in 12 States. In Massa. 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
California, Federal funds accounted for 25.9 
percent or less. Of the $16.7 million in which 
the Federal Government did not participate, New 
York accounted for $6.8 million, Massachusetts 
$2.7 million, Michigan $1.5 million, California 
$1.4 million, and Wisconsin $1.2 million. In New 
York and Massachusetts there was no maximum 
on the amount of assistance. Michigan also did 
not limit monthly payments and, in addition, 
made payments for medical care. In California 
the maximum monthly payment was $20 per 
child ($30 for abandoned and illegitimate children), 
and payments were made in behalf of children for 
whom Federal funds could not be used, such as 
those between 16 and 18 years of age. Wiscon- 
sin did not limit grants, made payments for chil- 
dren up to 21 years of age, and provided medical 
care and burials. 


State and Local Funds 


The State share for aid to dependent children 
varied from 16.7 percent in Vermont to 73.6 per- 
cent in Michigan. State funds accounted for 
50.0 percent or more of total assistance costs in 
half the 42 States. In 15 States the proportion 
was 66.7 percent or more; of the States in this 
group Michigan was the only one in which local 
funds were used. The local share was larger than 
the State share in Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
Equal proportions were provided from State and 
local funds in Colorado, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Oregon. 

Local funds were provided in two-thirds of the 
42 States with approved plans. In these 28 States 
the local share of assistance costs ranged from 2.3 
percent in Michigan to 50.0 percent in Vermont. 
Table 3 indicates that in a majority of the States 
with local financial participation local funds 
accounted for more than 30.0 percent of total 
disbursements. In Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Vermont, and Wisconsin the 
local share was between 41.5 and 50.0 percent. 


‘In the District of Columbia the “‘State’’ share was 73.9 percent. 








Aid to the Blind 


Total assistance payments for aid to the blind 
in the 42 States with approved plans amounted to 


$10.9 million. Of this sum, Federal funds ac- 
counted for $4.8 million or 43.5 percent, State 
funds for $3.9 million or 35.8 percent, and local 
funds for $2.3 million or 20.7 percent. 


Table 4.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to dependent children in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 


[Amounts in thousands] 









































| Federal] funds | State funds Loca] funds 
Region 3 and State Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
| 
= ee 1. nal 
Total ..........- weeveveeees] __ $98,112.8 | $26, 481.9 | 27.4| $42, 797.7 45.9 $24, 833. 2 26.7 
on I: } | 
See ee ee ee ene } 603.1 | 171.2 28. 4 149.9 24.8 282.1 46.8 
Massachusetts... ... Uitdetpidietipheaehaicaahaa 6, 258. 1 1, 188.7 19.0 2, 086. 0 33.3 2, 983. 4 47.7 
EINES LS OEE RIE IS 162.2 | 51.9 | 32.0 110.3 Sf EE, RR ee 
Rhode Island_..._--- Siddinenaceminiedhtndenkaaeel 542.0 | 137.8 | 25. 4 223.7 41.3 180.5 33.3 
Gn. nneisipihadatticehiiciigedabsmmaaies 91.0 | 30.3 33.3 | 15.2 16.7 45.5 50.0 
Region II: } | 
ica: dipdinkencanecincddimndwnitmnianasnddiileed 17, 397.3 | 3, 547.1 20. 4 5, 187.5 29.8 8, 662. 6 49.8 
Region III: | 
ek: 6 dca nivinsininn iia tensed aemeemadadiaaeie | 184.9 58. 6 31.7 63.1 34.1 63. 34.2 
| RE eae Se Sor ES 3, 857. 6 1, 220.0 31.6 1, 318.7 34.2 1, 318.9 34.2 
Pennsylvania sl 7, 280. 2 | 2, 413.8 | 33.2 4, 866. 4 re | aenmsseeas Tepe 
on IV: | } 
ME Re: sen ree ee } 663.1 | 172.8 26. 1 490.3 ) 5 | ee Eee eS 
Maryland....... = 2, 729. 2 | 909. 7 33.3 1, 600. 6 58.7 218.9 8.0 
=. cronies shiousee iain 1, 274.3 | 424.8 33.3 451.7 35. 5 397.9 31.2 
Virginia *........ 51.0 | 17.0 33.3 21.2 41.7 12.7 25.0 
West Virginia 1, 461.7 487.2 33.3 | 974.5 GET Fessncscececuunaaniboesan capa 
Region V: 
TE Sg Sos a avecnosss bi tesbidsite schimeiaee paaieaniiil 5, 509.0 1, 328.9 24.1 4, 054.9 73.6 125. 2 2.3 
aa 5, 088. 7 1, 300. 0 25. 6 | 1, 823.2 35.8 1, 965. 6 38. 6 
Region VI: | 
Indiana. 4, 584.0 | 1, 428. 5 31.2 | 1, 893. 3 41.3 1, 262.2 27.5 
EES serer 28 } 4,411.2 | 1, 082. 6 24. 6 1, 497.0 33.9 1, 831.6 41.5 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ........ sinsepitlinn binned tains ania 920.0 | 306. 6 33.3 346. 2 37.6 267.3 29.1 
eh 30.8 | 10.3 33.3 20.5 aa ee 
i in cine cha aisapdibliin hepsi aaa ade aaa 1,047.5 349. 2 33.3 600. 6 57.4 97.7 9.3 
I 05:0 06 Ga nica amemenetedose 679.9 | 226. 6 33.3 453.3 5 ee USES Oe 
Ee a 2,117.4 | 705. 8 33.3 | 1, 058. 7 50.0 352.9 16.7 
Region VIII: 
| Se 2, 411.8 | 648. 5 26.9 959. 3 39.8 803. 9 33.3 
I. 6 co cene 1, 314.9 | 438.3 33.3 876.6 SS ee 
North Dakota 370.2 | 116.8 31.6 126. 9 34.3 126. 5 34.1 
Region IX: 
en Some | 504. 1 168. 0 33.3 336. 0 ga err Totes 
ES ea EF dS aS 1,431.9 437.7 30. 6 367.3 25.6 626. 8 43.8 
Missouri... .... sétiniakenenaaddnietialies | 1, 475.1 491.7 33.3 983. 4 eg ak ES 
Oklahoma *___... : j ccinasuigeieaanan Spied } 2, 603. 9 868. 0 33. 3 1, 735.9 5 SOS AER 
Region X: | 
SIN 58 nec. wincingemeeacneianmaeiae ment | 2, 208. 5 700. 8 31.7 1, 106.0 50.1 401.7 18.2 
IR: . oc cssssoasubenls senicakdnhincsditcaditiaie | 386. 0 125.9 32.6 260. 1 (ff ern Set oly 
Region XI: | 
Ee eS Me ae ee | 680. 5 226.8 33.3 453.6 SS aa are 
ES ESI sins llictsdincidnigtinciolibceiilinieiae | 1, 340. 4 446.8 33.3 446.8 33.3 446.8 33.4 
EES eee hy a ae -| 790. 3 263. 4 33.3 268. 3 34.0 258.6 32.7 
ee Sere he PRE 647.8 | 215.9 33.3 216.0 33.4 215.8 33.3 
SE A SSeS 1, 063. 8 | 311.3 29.3 592.9 55.7 159.6 15.0 
ss * RRS ERSTRR I SS ae 213. 6 | 71.2 33.3 77.1 36.1 65.3 30. 6 
Region XII: 
I ai in ee le 5, 755. 5 1, 438. 9 25.0 2, 877.8 50.0 1, 438.9 25.0 
ARIES cas 6 SST 601.0 | 158. 6 26.4 221.2 36.8 221.2 36.8 
ee ae ae 2, 093. 1 697.7 33. 3 1, 395. GET Bencnccwmaccnssiusseeeiea 
Territory: 
SIIIIEE "is: iceraricie ohcheanticatateiecbionsigciaeiaeeemnndianadalameininel 276.2 86.0 31.2 190. 2 GRD Lcntcmncisonsentieneeaa 
' Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitalization, 


burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include administra- 
tive expense. These totals cannot be compared with either the amount of 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of Federal 
grants to the States. 

1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

*All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore all totals differ 
slightly from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based 
on actual data. 

‘ Total includes net disbursements for first 6 months and obligations in- 
curred for last 6 months; distribution by source of funds for last 6 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 

' Distribution by program of $318,329 disbursed during last 6 months for 
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medical care of recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance and general 
relief is not available. 

6 Amounts represent obligations incurred for only last 4 months; approved 
plan became effective September 1938. Distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 

7 Amounts cover only last 4 months; approved plan became effective Sep- 


tember 1938. 
§ Amounts suguenent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 

® Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 





Federal Funds individual monthly payments in excess of the $30 


maximum ® which is considered in determining 
Federal grants-in-aid, and/or payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, or burials. In California 


6 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the amount is increased to $40 by amendment of 
Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social Security Act. 


The proportion of Federal funds ranged from 
31.3 percent in California to the maximum of 50.0 
percent in 14 States. The Federal share was less 
than 47.0 percent in only 5 of the 28 States making 


Table 5.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to the blind in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 


[Amounts in thousands] 















































Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
Region ! and State Total . 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
$10,938.2| $4, 753.2 | 43.5| $3,918.6 | 35.8 20.7 
12.6 6.2 | 49.0 | asl | | a 
340. 2 166. 9 49.1 | 173.3 50.9 ae 
7.4 | 133. 4 49.9 | 134. 0 50.1 ie: 
75.8 37.7 | 49.7 | 21.3 28. 1 2 
28. 4 14.1 | 49. 5 | 14.3 | ) | eee ee 
701.6 328.9 | 46.9 | 197.7 | 28. 2 24.9 
154.5 | 76.6 49.5 er aes | eee oes . 50.5 
65.3 | 31.5 48.2 | 33.8 | 51.8 | eo 
149.7 | 74.6 49.9 | 7:1 11.4 57.9 38.7 
334.8 | 167. 4 50.0 | 90.1 26.9 | 77.3 | 2.1 
20. 4 10.2 50.0 | 6.4 | 31.2 | 3.8 18.8 
154.3 77.2 50.0 | 77.2 | 50.0 ise aia he 
176.8 72.8 | 41.2 | 101.5 | 87.4 | 2.5 | 1.4 
891.8 434.0 | 48. 6 145.1 16.3 312.7 | 35.1 
' 
550. 5 272.9 | 49.6 | 7.6 A | ree a 
517.9 57.6 49.8 157.1 30.3 | 103. 2 19.9 
48.7 24.4 50.0 | 12.2 25.0 12.2 | 25.0 
243. 1 121. 5 50.0 | 121.5 | eae |----nnnnones 
144.3 72.1 50.0 58.6 40.7 13.5 | 9.3 
4.8 2.4 | 50.0 2.4 ST) RG IE 
104. 9 52.4 | 50.0 52.4 1 | ees See 
208. 3 104. 1 | 50.0 78.1 | 37.5 26.0 12.5 
298. 2 147.9 | 49.6 75.8 25.4 74.6 25.0 
180. 8 88.8 49. 1 92.0 Sl eee 
136. 4 65.0 | 47.6 62. 5 45.9 8.8 65 
23.3 11.6 | 49.7 11.7 eae 
36. 2 18.1 | 50.0 18.1 __, ) SSS ee saa 
63.3 31.6 | 50.6 31.6 | eee ere 
192.9 93.3 | 48. 4 37.2 19.3 62.4 32.3 
360. 4 180. 2 | 50.0 180. 2 I SE 
102. 8 51.3 | 49.8 37.5 36.5 14.1 13.7 
36.5 17.8 | 48.8 18.7 Ser feaéiacnonccs jane 
81.5 40.0 | 49.0 41.5 | es Dae 
202.7 97.5 48.1 54.5 26.9 50.7 25.0 
75.9 37.9 50.0 26. 6 35.0 11.4 15.0 
12.4 6.0 | 48. 6 4.4 35. 2 2.0 16.2 
68.3 33. 2 | 48.7 24.8 36.3 10. 2 15.0 
56.7 25.9 | 45.7 30.8 WE focscncutienad Ln ncsdcuniiin 
3, 275.9 1, 025.7 | 31.3 1, 129.5 $4.5 1, 120.7 $4.2 
131.1 65. 5 | 50.0 32.8 25.0 32.8 25.0 
397.2 172.1 | 43.3 225.0 Cee =, 
10.3 5.1 49.1 5.2 0 bese leocenisihtiilll 
| 
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1Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitaliza- 
tion, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include admin- 
istrative expense. These totals cannot be compared with either the amount 


* Amounts cover only last 6 months; approved plan became effective 
July 1938. 


7 Amounts cover only last 2 months; approved plan became effective 


of oe incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of November 1938. 
Fed its to the States. * Amounts cover only last 11 months; approved plan became effective 
2 Security Board administrative regions. 


3 All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore all totals differ 
slightly from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are 
based on actual data 


4 Amounts cover only last 6 months. State had an approved plan in first 
§ nee but did not request Federal funds; revised plan became effective 
1 
* Total includes net disbursements for first 9 months and obligations 
for last 3 months; distribution by source of funds for last 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 


February 1938. 

* Amounts represent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 
Me Amounts cover only last 8 months; approved plan became effective 
ay 1938. 
11 Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 
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the maximum monthly payment was $50. The 
distribution by source of funds for all States was 
heavily weighted by that for California, which 
accounted for 29.9 percent of total disbursements 
under the Social Security Act for aid to the blind. 
Exclusive of California, the Federal share for all 
States combined was 48.6 percent. In Michigan, 
where Federal funds amounted to 41.2 percent, 
there was no maximum on grants, and medical 
care was provided. Federal funds comprised 43.3 
percent of total disbursements in Washington, 
which set a minimum of $40 including income, 
resources, and assistance and made payments for 
burials. In Wyoming, where monthly payments 
as high as $50 were permitted for heads of fami- 
lies, the Federal Government contributed 45.7 
percent of assistance costs. New York, with a 
Federal share of 46.9 percent, did not limit the 
amount of grant and made payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burials. 


State and Local Funds 


Exclusive of New Jersey, in which State funds 
were not used for assistance payments but only 
for administrative costs, the range in the State 
share was from 11.4 percent in Maryland to 57.4 
percent in Michigan. State funds accounted for 
50.0 percent or more of assistance costs in 21 
States; in 7 States the share was exactly 50.0 per- 
cent. The localities provided a larger portion 
than the States in Kansas, Maryland, and Ohio. 
The State and local governments provided equal 
shares in Alabama and Oregon. 

No local funds were supplied for aid to the blind 
in 20 States, as shown in table3. In the remaining 
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22 States the local share varied from 1.4 percent 
in Michigan to 50.5 percent in New Jersey. 
California accounted for almost half of total dis- 
bursements from local funds in all States with 
approved plans. 


Changes in Division of Financial Responsi- 
bility Between States and Localities 


The changes in the division of responsibility for 
financing the special types of public assistance be- 
tween the States and localities that occurred 
during 1938 were in the direction of increased 
State and decreased local participation. Louisi- 
ana eliminated local financial participation in 
assistance costs for all three programs beginning 
with July 1938. Local participation in assistance 
payments for aid to dependent children was dis- 
continued in Pennsylvania as of January 1, 1938. 
In New Hampshire, effective in July 1938, the 
State shares for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind were increased from 5 to 25 percent and 
irom 5 to 50 percent, respectively. In Maryland 
the State share for aid to the blind was raised 
from 5 to 15 percent in April. 

In Kansas the availability of additional State 
funds in the latter half of the year enabled the 
State to increase its share somewhat for each 
program. A similar situation existed in Alabama 
with respect to aid to dependent children. On 
the other hand, in Georgia allotments to the 
counties from a State equalization fund were dis- 
continued early in 1938, thereby necessitating 
larger contributions by the local governments 
during the balance of the year. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


Expenditures amounting to $111.5 million 
were made in June in 116 urban areas for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on work projects operated by the Works Pro- 
gress Administration. This sum excludes the 
cost of administering all programs and of mate- 
rials, equipment, and other items requisite to the 
operation of work projects. Data are not avail- 
able for urban areas on earnings of persons em- 
ployed on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies or other Federal work and 
construction projects, earnings under the program 
of the National Youth Administration, or earn- 
ings of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 


Corps. 


June was the third consecutive month in which 
total payments decreased. The decline from 
May amounted to $4.3 million or 3.8 percent, 
Disbursements in June were 13.2 percent less 
than the total in March—the peak month of the 
first half of 1939. As in April and May, the 
bulk of the decline in June was attributable to 
reduction in the total amount of earnings on WPA- 
operated projects. These earnings amounted to 
$3.8 million less than in May, representing 
drop of 5.5 percent. As compared with the 
March level, WPA earnings in June had declined 
16.3 percent. June payments for general relief 
administered by public agencies continued to 
show the downward movement in evidence during 
the 2 preceding months. The decline was 3.5 
percent from May and 14.1 percent from March, 
On the other hand, total obligations incurred for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-June 1939 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
{tEarnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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and aid to the blind increased 2.4 percent from 
May to June, with payments for aid to dependent 
children showing the largest gain—3.4 percent. 
Private assistance amounted to 2.3 percent less 
in June than in May. 

Declines in total payments for public and pri- 
yate assistance and WPA earnings in 93 of the 
116 urban areas contributed to the decrease in 
the total for all areas combined. In most cities 
the percentage declines were relatively small, 
exceeding 10 percent in only 10 areas. Increases 
of more than 10 percent were recorded for only 
2 cities. 

As compared with the amount disbursed in June 
a year ago, total expenditures for public and pri- 
vate assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 areas 
were lower in June 1939 by 7.7 percent. This de- 
cline resulted from a drop of 15.5 percent in the 
amount of WPA earnings. Total obligations in- 
curred for the special types of public assistance in 
June of this year were 12.9 percent greater, and 
public general relief payments amounted to 2.9 
percent more. In June 1939 WPA earnings ac- 
counted for 59.2 percent of the total, public general 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-June 1939 
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relief for 23.6 percent, and the special types of 
public assistance for 16.5 percent. Private assist- 
ance represented less than 1 percent of all pay- 
ments. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in 116 urban areas, June 1939 


[Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 






































i Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from | amount 
r . | | 
Type of agency rr of/ Amount! May 1939 in— June 1938 in— | 
init | ‘eats June 1939) May 1939) June 1938 
Yumber | Yumber 
of canes Amount | of cases | “mount 
| 
ee Ee ee ER (?) | 6Q00 68 740i 1.....-..- | —3.8 | EEN YT —7.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Public agencies............-.....-- sonctuchlicaneinentnn | @ | *iqed, ver }.......-. } 88 }_........ —7.7| 3 99.3 99.3 
Agencies administering: | 
General relief ®............ ts cies bitin Solan aia 938, 221 26, 269, 224 —2.5 —3.5 —0.6 +2.9 23.6 23.5 21.1 
Special types of assistance ’_.................- 679, 408 18, 428, 660 +1.4 | +2.4 +10.7 +12.9 16.5 15.5 13.5 
Ee aX: 537, 335 12, 894, 614 +.6 +2.1 +8.3 +9.2 11.6 10.9 9.8 
Aid to dependent children ?............... | 119, 203 4, 811, 304 +5.6 +3.4 +24.0 +25.0 4.3 4.0 3.2 
Pf 3 5 aaa | 22, 87 722, 742 +.8 +.6 +8.5 +8.4 -6 .6 -5 
Works Progress Administration *................- (®) 65, 949, 883 (*) —5.5 | (*) —15.5 59.2 60.3 64.7 
Private agencies 1©____.._.____. eT , #810, 004 |......-... ak ] Seer —6.1 .7 7 .7 
nnn Re... .. .c<0nccacnmmasanewenm 17, 022 331, 454 —1.0 —1.5 | —7.7 —7.9 on 3 3 
I 6, 275 | 165, 726 —4.7 —3.0 | —4.9 —3.0 va =m wh 
|. RPE errs & 9, 207 | 173, 998 —11.5 —.8 —15.2 —5.9 2 “a -2 
Deven ASME... .cconccseccs ae sth 7, 369 | 460 +20. 2 +2.2 +35. 0 —12.1 (11) (4) (41) 
GREE DETUOND HIIOIEE voce ccciceccctucesscaceanad 7, 943 110, 366 —14.1 —3.9 —8.7 —3.8 ot on Pe 




















‘Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided. 

? Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

+ Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received 
assistance from more than | agency. 

‘ Includes estimates amounting to $102,282. 

' Public agencies administered $633 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $12,348 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $110,659,482 and $798,289. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
pene na ae of persons employed on projects other than those operated 

y the WPA. 

§ Figures not available. 

10 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

1! Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects 






























































operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, June 1939 
[Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 
Percentage 
Public funds change in 
from— 
State and city Area included | Total! i semen 
Aid to de- 
General Old-age Aidtothe} WPA Ma J 
Total ndent Y | June 
relief? | assistance | jiidren3| Dlind? | earnings ¢ 1939 | 1938 
— 
\bama: 
Birmingham.........____ Ea oe $668,623 | $668, 595 $5, 913 $22, 066 $18, 539 $894 | $621, 183 $28; —5.7 +19, 4 
Odean i ers Eee ES, 117, 760 116, 961 851 7, 502 1, 606 172 106, 740 799} -8.7| -145 
0) ° 
Los SESE EN eae iaiacciues 5, 691, 933 | 5,670,066 | 1,386,087 | 1,720, 669 199, 135 150, 549 | 2, 213, 626 21,867/ -—5.1| +99 
Se A __ Re , 338, 369 | 1,334,995 | 231,784] 250, 50, 549 22, 971 79, 182 3,374] -5.8) 4s 
Sacramento..............]....- * IAEA , 550] 291,535 46, 812 105, 371 18, 800 7, 153 113, 399 $2,015 —.8| +107 
NS einatE _ SReeS 627,018 | 626,296 | 100,814] 214,458 22,721 10,460 | 277,843 722] —7.6| =4] 
San Francisco. _......._.|..--- PSS , 802, 846 | 1,787,503 | 353,501 | 317,116 : 055 | 1,044, 823 15,343] —3.1) 435 
Colorado: Denver_..........}...- | 675, 126 672, 599 56, 696 298, 441 47, 488 3, 506 266, ,527) +12] +493 
Connecticut: 
eeeport............... ILE 98, 496, 364 60, 826 28, 533 7,104 465 | 7399, 436 $2,341) -1.4) —§5 
SARE FR REIS 272,479 | 257,818 57, 746 47, 845 8, 230 735 143, 262 14,661} -—6.0| -§8 
New Britain.............|..... acai 03, 103, 530 14, 055 10, 816 3, 182 141 75, 336 469} +34) -—78 
eae ee Dcciacccat 664,411 | 659,938 85, 032 47, 538 10, 046 1,095 | 7516, 227 4,473/ +18] +444 
Delaware: Wilmington_____. Gonaty............ 189, 331 186, 340 24, 507 18, 331 "eS. 133, 2,001) —4.1| 79 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
parece bata site menee City.............| 811,917] 798,674 40, 762 83, 889 41, 832 5,573 | 626,618 | $13,243| —26/| +226 
: | 
Jacksonville___......____ County 378,557 | 377,815 6, 162 50, 767 7, 933 3,344 | 309, 609 742} —2.6) +289 
=a See Mises Sec 183, 534 178, 807 5, 969 45, 586 10, 570 2,910 113, 772 4,727 -.9 | +56.8 
| a ag Ee Seer ___ SOR 605,247 | 600, 427 16, 364 15, 715 15, 988 1, 523 550, 837 4,820) —5.3 | 138 
ols: 
yy  — ae oe ee re 9, 840, 434 | 9,765,894 | 3, 141,023 | 1,061,014 79, 691 74, 55 | #5,409, 607 74, 540 +.7 +7 
7 eee... ........-...}..-+. _ ea a 282,505 | 280,733 43, 349 37, 540 1, 546 4, 263 194, 1,772 | —7.5| +823 
Evansville...............|-..-- itis aia 347,384 | 346,765 |  34,065| 40,678 | 20, 434 1,588 | 250,000 619| —89| —143 
“SRR pee | RES 277,725 | 275,675 21, 382 38, 527 21, 347 1, 388 193, 031 2,050} —4.8|) 68 
nen Race Nanas eee 988,383 | 976,615 101, 470 129, 618 73, 939 6,268 | 665, 320 11,768 | —3.9] —112 
SERS Bee | RSS 313, 977 313, 651 46, 174 36, 626 19, 505 980 210, 366 326} -—8.0/ ~2L0 
: 4 13, 901 49, 960 16, 668 2,032 | 314,177 628| —-12] 48 
495,425 | 494, 242 54, 450 85, 400 3, 818 4, 801 345, 773 1,183} (® 8.5 
297 | 205, 759 53, 250 39, 877 4,118 1,614 106 538 | —5.6] —29 
326,856 | 326, 515 17,777 24, 900 12, 428 1,343 | 270,087 341) —1.4| +81 
118, 580 117, 515 9,177 15, 345 7, 848 929 84, 216 1,065 | —.5 | —182 
198, 436 197, 833 43, 533 36, 315 15, 371 1, 566 101. 048 603 | —A.5| +10 
331, 921 326,167 | #18, 219 82, 872 “1S Reeeeaeny 266, 695 $5,754) —-29) =.2 
1, 205, 545 | 1,195. 693 33, 680 60, 546 81, 047 4, 244 | 1,016, 176 $9, 852 —1.3| +165 
51, 830 51, 762 7, 055 13, 508 12, 582 423 18, 194 68 | () | +73.3 
139, 643 128, 589 17, 226 16, 617 3, 300 1,303 | 7100, 143 1,054] -—9.8) +181 
725, 454 708, 882 153, 087 158, 018 150, 570 9, 097 238, 110 16,572} —3.2| =72. 
2, 743, 237 | 2,663,435 | 464.235 | 304,437 192, 875 7,908 | 1,603,980 | ¢79,802/ -—3.3) +34 
225,129 | 219,772] 29,944 58, 222 7, 170 457 23, 5,357 | -20.3| —&9 
279,098 | 276,040 72, 504 40, 668 16, 087 926 145, 765 3,058 | —3.1| —108 
293,342 | 293, 233 46, 681 55, 604 11, 246 962 178, 740 109} —3.3| —10.0 
177,076 | 176,377 356} 43,527 5, 302 499 | 104, 603 evo | +.4| —128 
332, 07 329, 787 52, 804 63, 528 15, 415 752 197, 288 2,287; —20| -&1 
275, 252 2, 758 52, 550 73, 390 8, 825 715 137, 278 2, 494 —21.3| 52 
116, 002 115, 910 37, 358 29, 937 5, 752 260 42, 603 92| +1.3| —228 
304,738 | 303,313 64, 961 76, 553 10, 240 846 150, 713 1,425; —.1| +16 
90,414 87, 538 28, 186 16, 540 8, 412 106 34, 204 2,876 | —4.7| =30 
453,038 | 451, 138 93, 807 75, 974 21, 789 842 | 258,726 1,900 | +19.9| +326 
477, 654 474,525 | 148,843 , 424 25, 061 826 | 213,371 3,120} —229| 68 
4, 607, 297 | 4,586,827 | 702, 306 269,236 | 326,935 5,086 | 3,283,264 | 20, 470 | —7.0| —349 
408,403 | 408, 162 50, 887 60, 667 25, 519 5 270, 560 241) —1.6|) 864 
630,704 | 630, 050 47, 293 109, 811 30, 227 1,388 | 441,331 654) —3.4| —2L1 
395,959 | 395, 704 48, 782 51, 26, 318 528 | 268, 467 255| —1.5| —423 
210,477 | 210, 056 22, 122 31, 933 17, 804 443 137, 754 421; —28| —323 
761,576 | 757,077 149, 590 112, 307 32, 926 2, 258 459, 996 4,499 | —5.8 +.8 
Minneapolis.............|....- | eee 1, 623, 532 | 1,616,529 | 387,853 | 305,917 50, 367 4,536 | 867, 856 7,003 | —2.7| +11 
at. Tout US eS Bee See 45,806 | 841,048 186, 725 116, 573 22, 300 2,909} 512, 541 4,758 | +1.7| —160 
: 
Kansas City............. I a 924,424 | 914,722] #110, 931 159, 892 8, 275 10,675 | 624,949 $9, 702 +.2| +18 
| SCR City and county-} 1,813, 706 | 1,795, 759 163, 207, 350 36, 311 17,175 | 1,371, 543 17,947 | —12.2| —20.2 
ag J) “sa County. ........ 569, 562, 589 q 74, 585 36, 821 1, 837 439, $6,907 | —8.7) —141 
ew Jersey: 
aE es ctahcaceanan 943, 807 943, 376 147, 291 25, 884 24, 097 1,151 | 1? 744,953 431} —3.4| —17.3 
ee | Nanna 1, 560, 440 | 1,557,480 | 473, 57,494 | 62,393 1,966 | 7961, 944 2,900 | —3.1| —139 
ER BRST EEN 289,870 | 288, 407 57, 651 16, 389 13, 871 | 647 | 7 199,849 1,463 | —4.0| —25.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, June 1939—Continued 


(Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 



























































E_——h 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included Total ! Pete 
Old-age Aid to Aid to 
General WPA Ma June 
Total assist- |dependent the ‘ 
relief * ance children*| blind * earnings 1939 1988 
oe 
New York: ’ ‘ 0 
Albany---- City..........--] $259,336 | $257, 207 $35, 903 $14, 568 $4, 405 $613 | 7 $201, 808 +28) +22. 
SE nnccsedesesees on reas: 1, 644, 775 | 1, 632, 663 851, 090 88, 901 59, 367 2, 973 332 12,112} —2.7 +1.5 
New Rochelle... 2 MARISGERRE: fe 89, 555 , 113 52, 636 10, 485 9, 386 29 16, 577 442) -6.1) —12.4 
Eg inwocenuoabeanat do.........-|21, 365, 776 |21, 180, 231 | 6,972,434 | 1, 284,219 | 1, 260, 501 38, 778 |11, 624,290 | 185,545] —23]) -—68 
N a Se a te 139, 330 50, 54 8, 104 6, 661 110 | 773,911 773 | —7.0| +35.8 
Rochester - - - - ghiinesineise 810, 410 808, 431 345, 461 101, 130 37, 741 2,352 | 7321, 747 1,979 | —41 +5.7 
Syracuse... - - Oounty......ccs<« 528, 047 524,390 | * 237,344 , 760 20, 664 982 201, 3,657 | —@6.7) —1L2 
a 3 ae 222, 187 219, 968 50, 147 26, 797 13, 249 340 | 7 129,435 2,219 | —7.3 +.6 
Yonkers. ---- sativentsikeas 297, 145 295, 756 94, 801 20, 374 19, 649 399 160, 533 1,389 | —1.4 —9.7 
North Carolina: 
SD kook desscceses County. .....--- 128, 706 128, 706 2, 743 11, 128 4, 705 769 ) tg Sa —4.7 +2.0 
Sees mere Mie ti eecteiet 97, 068 96, 493 5, 188 15, 276 6, 716 1, 397 67, 916 575 —1.6| +128 
Greensboro....-.-.------ And. daukiinn 91, 237 91, 170 2, 505 16, 000 6, 604 1, 129 64, 67 | —5.0| +188 
Winston-Salem ........-- Sper es * 122,741 | 122,741 8, 903 13, 701 5, 773 927 93, 437 0| —5.1 23.3 
a I ae Seen  ——— 1, 111, 649 | 1, 109, 282 * 80, 584 76, 005 17, 306 1, 895 933, 492 2, 367 —4.6| —17.6 
EET Seat Oiie<cicomne 504, 010 503, 853 45, 912 78, 385 12, 441 2, 010 365, 105 157 | +9.1 | —19.6 
Cincinnati........... Gos Badees do --| 1, 286,941 | 1, 272,913 217, 804 183, 329 36, 539 5, 377 829, 864 14,028 | —17.5| —142 
(a RES cee 4,419,777 | 4,383, 147 525, 204 224, 713 106, 464 7,937 | 3, 518, 739 36, 630 | —12.3 | —17.3 
a . .-do. m 1, 014, 992 | 1,013,774 85, 945 152, 629 17, 606 6, 245 751, 349 1, 218 —1.0 +6.0 
SOU. ncocconcoscoccces ..do- 580, 751 578, 763 95, 109 109, 288 14, 542 2, 563 357, 261 1,988 | —11.7 —20.4 
OS errr - 54, 572 4, 457 1, 388 114, 840 |...........| 46.1 —13.1 
TS 126, 004 16, 331 4, 231 872, 517 465 | —8.2| —31.6 
Youngstown ......-...... 48, 541 11, 025 3, 197 395, 494 226 | —18.0| —38.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa............ 82, 470 16, 013 2, 397 107, 5, —5.5 3.9 
Oregon: Portiond. eS 161, 826 19, 945 4, 862 406, 1, 438 —.6 +1.8 
Pennsylvania: 
EE 21, 486 9, 450 5, 379 197, 830 | -6.3| —2L0 
EEE 30, 867 16, 943 5, 994 210, 481 56| —4.6| —11.0 
Sa 22, 220 12, 563 5, 457 221, 135 730| —5.6| —13.4 
eee 31, 802 14, 359 7, 237 186, 976 1,453 | —11.2| —11.6 
| SES 45, 468 16, 447 7, 589 226, 126 36) +1.6 —11.9 
SE 36, 965 30, 348 7, 110 340, 571 357 | +5.9 —3.1 
Philadelphia............- 358, 698 306, 504 60,033 | 1,386,286 | 30,129) —1.1 +1.6 
SR Te? 233, 839 153, 575 37,199 | 1,836,556 | 20,510; +1.2 —9.8 
EES SSF 36, 099 11, 127 8, 730 263, 564 $1,378 | +2.9 —8.6 
tt ¢étinedcncseucs wae 51, 803 35, 977 10, 204 573, 153 6 2, 664 —5.4 —19.8 
Wilkes-Barre. ........... 54, 271 45, 174 13, 595 626, 057 1,644 | —18.6 —27.9 
Rhode Island: Providence. _. 56, 217 20, 204 391 | 7610, 662 5,334) —3.1| —1L5 
—_ Carolina: Charleston - - 12, 736 5, 668 796 147, 555 386 | —83 |) +282.5 
nessee: 
ere oe 16, 082 15, 085 871 131, 522 415 | 42.2] +15.7 
SS ae 35, 408 18, 922 4, 055 246, 263 3,278 | +3.0| +59.0 
P RETARD: 25S 25, 098 16, 433 2, 377 168, 630 885 +.8 | +27.8 
exas: 
EERE SSCS lo - 92, 312 | eee 218, 046 3,841 | —7.4 +2.3 
ss SAAS Soe _ SRS SORE “ 78, 635 396 | —10/] +428 
EEE "aE , 5 | a Rees 244, 720 496 | +1.7 +19.2 
CSRS a 439 | | SRR Se 221, 865 2,706; —22| +148 
San Antonio............-| . '  ) es See 244, 722 4,075 +18) +30.9 
va — Lake City... RES 423, 562 421, 884 55, 653 95, 642 38, 491 1,204 230, 804 113,678 | +127) +146 
nia: 
ES | City........ 82,500 | 81,950) 4478| 7,400| 1, 595 730 | 67,706 631 | -7.8| +13.9 
2 ees |... do 163, 084 157, 391 | 22, 913 10, 199 1, 337 858 122, 084 5, 693 +.5 +7.3 
ee Se Ses 32, 689 32, 689 | 2, 356 4, 576 360 , Sg ee —6.8 +8.6 
Washington | 
ee |} County...... 877, 883 870, 782 84, 723 235, 106 33, 115 8, 050 509, 7, 101 —1.5 —17.1 
PT TR RE 475, 778 475, 778 26, 481 100, 981 18, 572 2, 611 (5 y ees +2.5 +4.3 
Fe eine: Huntington _.|_....do........... 185, 525 134, 760 6,714 10, 980 6, 299 756 160, 011 765 —6.6 —15.5 
nsin* j 
iin dimnininbaiatesd Miinnncatemeil 227, 587 227, 411 27, 997 22, 556 16, 07 1, 447 159, 335 176) —27) —15.5 
tec dnnunbharced | osiiaet inscscsundll 275, 672 275, 475 24, 385 45, 827 22, 698 974 181, 591 197 —3.1 11.6 
Milwaukee.............- =_ ' ae 2, 223, 464 | 2,212,043 | 476,755 190, 615 96, 796 8,810 | 1, 439, 967 10, 521 —1.8 —3.2 
See onene]-one RE 234, 846 233, 969 43, 859 25, 419 20, 049 804 838 877 —2.7 +8.0 
‘Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. by the WPA. 
1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on basis of need. 6 Includes estimate. 
‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social ’ Relates to county. 
ity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social ® Relates to city. 
Security Act. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- \¢ Estimated. 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, July 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during July 
were received from 18 cities, including all cities 
with populations of more than 400,000 in 1930, 
except New Orleans, and including also Rochester, 
New York, which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During July in these 18 cities 632,000 cases re- 
ceived aid amounting to almost $19 million. 
These figures represent a decrease from the pre- 
vious month of 1 percent in the number of cases 
aided and of 4 percent in expenditures for relief. 

Fewer cases were aided in July than in June in 
14 of the 18 cities, as shown in table 3. Decreases 
ranged from 8 percent in Buffalo and Detroit to 
less than 1 percent in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Increases in the remaining cities amounted to 10 
percent in Cleveland and less than 5 percent in 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Expenditures for relief were smaller than in the 
previous month in 13 cities. The reductions were 
less than 5 percent in 4 cities but amounted to 
27 percent in St. Louis. The decrease of 21 per- 
cent in Chicago resulted from a shortage of relief 
funds; July payments represent 65 percent of the 
budgeted amounts, whereas June payments cov- 


ered 80 percent of the standard budgetary amounts, 
Increases in the 5 cities reporting larger expendi. 
tures in July than in June amounted to 1 percent 
in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 9 percent in Cleve. 
land, and 21 and 31 percent in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, respectively. Increases in the 9 
California cities reflect the fact that June was the 
last month of a fiscal period. Relief granted ip 
June carried through only to the end of that 
month, but expenditures in July covered relief 
for July and part of August. 

Fourteen cities reported data from which aver. 
age amounts per family case and per single-person 
case were computed. These averages do not 
necessarily reflect the relative adequacy of relief 
in different cities, since many factors must be 
taken into consideration in interpreting them, 
For example, July averages for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are known to have been affected 
by changes incident to the beginning of a new 
fiscal year. The highest average amount per 
family case—$46.27—-was recorded for Los Angeles 
and the lowest—$16.34—for St. Louis. In only 
2 cities, Cincinnati and St. Louis, was the average 
payment per family case less than $25. The 
highest average amount per single-person case was 
$26.68 in New York and the lowest $6.64 in St. 
Louis, with averages amounting to more than 
$15 in all cities except Milwaukee and St. Louis, 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, July 1939 




















| » 
| 
Average amount E wn a 
Cit Number ofcases} Amount of 
y receiving relief relief! 
Per family Per single- Number of | Amount of 
case person case cases relief 
oa ccaiabmensasael 6, 032 $144, 629 (2) (2) —0.1 —28 
Sn Sey eS 15, 406 382, 873 $29. 35 $17. 51 —2.0 —-7.6 
SAE SEE ae a aS STL 18, 574 595, 173 36. 52 18.79 —7.5 —14.7 
eres a  sdinnuneuacounaneiacuawius 3 110, 759 3 2, 270, 542 () () —4.2 —21.4 
i ag  seunimenisi nth onlin miniebeno wee 8, 072 180, 573 24. 44 16. 47 —1.5 +1.2 
np uacieieusdoaoedicien 20, 212 470, 746 29.77 15. 06 +10.0 +9.2 
eer = ee nwenaewdbedwabieasastes 16, 029 482, 056 33. 57 16. 93 —7.5 —2.8 
iL  emaictinbwomebins 1, 456 36, 522 30.79 19, 31 —6.9 —9.3 
FES a cae eee 50, 546 1, 816, 028 46. 27 18. 39 —1.3 +311 
FF A a a a a 20. 351 7 450, 846 27. 42 11.75 —1.9 —91 
a licspiuncatneaniaace 12, 547 348, 523 32. 50 20. 06 —2.6 -3.5 
er eutincummsmumniacticaawe 15, 179 441, 188 34. 64 19. 25 —1.0 —L4 
es chem eveninpinaicibubanemisaioais 172, 302 6, 781, 216 46. 21 26. 68 —1,7 -1.9 
I re ore oas 8 77, 646 2, 235, 615 (2) () —.9 —5.6 
a seahorse deiaias 8 55, 762 1, 508, 611 (2) (’) +4.5 +1.0 
(UNE ES eS Hea aE RE LT SES) 8, 443 281, 262 36. 90 17. 51 —3.7 —7.5 
ET Ee eR a Gaseses 8, 247 108, 750 16. 34 6. 64 (%) —27.3 
ns cesemmeunueal 14, 512 428, 397 45. 32 19. 73 +2. 5 +212 














1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials. 

1 Not available. 

3 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments: Transportation 
Service, 826 cases, $13,664; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,367 cases, $55,805; 
Nursing Home Service, number of cases not available, $1,462; and Shelter 
Division, 2,532 cases, $11,378. 
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4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

5 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

6 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

7 Includes $22,118 which was estimated as cost of operating a commissary. 

* Inciudes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 








General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


The extent to which the relief load consisted of 
cases receiving general relief in addition to speci- 
fied forms of income is shown in table 4. General 
relief supplemented WPA earnings in 19 percent 
of the cases in Minneapolis but in less than 9 per- 
cent of the cases in other cities. Only in Newark 
was a relatively large proportion of cases reported 
to have received general relief in addition to earn- 
ings from regular employment. Cases in which 
relief supplemented unemployment benefits con- 
stituted less than 2 percent of the case load in 
the 14 cities reporting this item. In Baltimore, 
where there is a legal restriction as to the amount 
which may be granted to a family for aid to de- 
pendent children, 34 percent of the cases received 
general relief to supplement payments for such aid. 
In the other cities for which data are available 
less than 6 percent of the cases received general 
relief in addition to 1 of the 3 special types of 
public assistance. 


Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
July 1939 
































| Percent of general relief cases in 
| households receiving '— 
— 
ro 
Earn- 
City a. 4 Unem-| ings ou. | Aid 'o 
on ploy- | from |WPA/| 4, |depend- 
relief | ment regular) earn- | ,.cjc¢.| ent 
bene- em- ings | ‘ance chil- 
fits ploy- dren 
ment 
Ee eee 6, 032 | 0.6 2 1.6 33. 6 
 ScrrRiaaRecr 18, 574 .9 8.2 6.5 2.6 1.4 
TREE 110,759 | (3) (3) 6] 2.3 al 
a 8, 072 | 5 4.7 1.6 3.0 6 
20, 212 .6 5.4 7.7 3 ® 
i (as SI 16, 029 | .8 6.6 8.6 co ee 
District of Columbia‘...; 1, 456 SRE — 5.8 (7) 
Los Angeles §¢___...___ 50, 546 | 1.1 (4) 73.2 () (3) 
Milwaukee #..........| 20,351 ‘4| 65) 88] 14 2 
Minneapolis_.........- | 12, 547 .4 2.8 18.9; 48 4.4 
AIS 15, 179 16) 2.0] 37}... mie 
«ne 172, 302 OF @ ft Sai S6 1.8 
Philadelphia............ 77, 646 | 8 @) | 210) ( (1) 
eee 55, 762 8 oo | &3).@ (3) 
Rochester...__....--.-.. | 8443|/ ‘8| i30/ 70] 5. 3.0 
San Francisco *_._...__ 14, 512 | 7) ® | 119) ® (4) 





! Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for 7 cities. Such cases amount to 0.5 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Baltimore, Cin- 


cinnati, and Rochester; and 0.1 percent in Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Milwaukee. 


1 Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Accepts only unemployable cases. 

' Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

‘Base is number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
shown in first column of this table. 
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Case Turn-Over 


Seven cities opened fewer cases during July 
than in June. Notable decreases of 21 to 63 
percent were reported by Baltimore, Chicago, 
Newark, New York, and St. Louis. The in- 
creases in the number of openings in Minneapolis 
and Rochester were 63 and 190 percent, respec- 
tively. Only three cities—Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and New York—closed more cases in July than in 
June, and in these cities the increases amounted 
to less than 10 percent. 

Accession and separation rates for July are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. These rates represent 
the number of openings and the number of closings 
as a percent of the average number of cases open 
at the beginning and end of the month. In 11 
cities accession rates were higher than separation 
rates. The lowest turn-over in case load was in 
St. Louis, where an accession rate of 4 was accom- 
panied by a separation rate of 3. The highest case 
turn-over occurred in Milwaukee, with an acces- 
sion rate of 21 and a separation rate of 19. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


The aggregate case load of the 18 cities was 
increased by 5,500 in July as a result of the fact 
that more cases were added to the rolls following 
loss of WPA employment than were transferred 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, July 1939 














Percent opened for specified reason 
Num- Acces- 
City = sion |Cessation| Loss of | Lossof} 41 
opened rate! < —— —— bak other 
ployment|employ-|employ- 

benefits | ment | ment |"e#8008 
pO ee | 10.7 0.3 30.4 6.3 63.0 
| | 1,437 10.2 1.4 37.2 28.7 32.7 
| RESETS | 931 5.2 5.9 54.0 10.9 29.2 
GR ii a | 5,341 4.6 a 32.3 38.8 28.8 
Cincinnati...- 22-222. | 665) 7.7 56} 143] 155| 646 
Cleveland ............ 2, 200 10.6 4.5 10.0 41.7 43.8 
jE a 2, 560 16.3 15.9 25.9 15.0 43.2 
District of Columbia ?. 92 SS SS Seer 100.0 
Los Angeles *4__.___. 6, 374 13.9 5.2 27.3 33.0 34.5 
Milwaukee *_......... 3, 516 20.6 on 18.7 19.6 61.5 
Minneapolis._........ , 287 ( 1.6 24.5 44.2 29.7 
ETE IILE 813 5.5 5.8 46.9 8.7 38.6 
4, ees 6, 368 3.9 7.4 24.7 27.7 40.2 
Philadelphia. ---..... 5, 919 8.1 7.2 28.6 39.9 24.3 
Pittsburgh #_......... . 14.6 11.0 15.2 60.6 13.2 
Rochester............| 1,251 13.8 2.4 16.2 66.1 15.3 
as 289 8S See 1.4 2.1 96.5 

San Francisco 4... _... 2, 523 20.0 5.2 (5 13.2 ® 


























1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 


? Accepts only unemployable cases. 

3 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

4 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief to 
onqhye cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

§ Not available. 
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to WPA. In June the case load in these same 
cities was increased by 2,300 as a result of this 
factor. During July the movement to and from 
WPA employment resulted in a net increase in 
case load in 10 cities. 

Loss of WPA employment was reported as the 
reason for 28 to 44 percent of the openings in 
seven cities and for over 60 percent of the open- 
ings in Pittsburgh and Rochester. Transfer to 
WPA was responsible for 28 to 37 percent of the 
closings in six cities. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Figures on the number of cases opened because 
of loss of regular employment and closed because 
employment was obtained are available for 17 
cities. In these cities there was a net decrease of 
2,700 cases in the aggregate case load in July as 
compared with 5,400 cases in June for this reason. 
The net effect of regular employment was a 
reduction in case load in all cities except Balti- 
more, Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

In Buffalo and Newark, respectively, 54 and 47 
percent of the openings reported for July resulted 
from loss of regular employment. In the other 
cities less than 40 percent of the openings were 


for this reason. Approximately 50 percent of the 
cases dropped from the relief rolls in Rochester 
were closed because regular employment was 
obtained. Such cases comprised between 18 and 
42 percent of the closings in the other cities. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


Unemployment benefits were first payable in 
Illinois in July, and data on the number of cases 
opened on cessation of benefits and the number 
closed on receipt of benefits are now reported by 
all 18 cities. Case loads in the 17 cities in which 
benefits were paid in both months show a net 
gain on this account of 150 in July as compared 
with a decrease of 1,300 in June. Net increases 
in case load occurred in 6 cities in July as the 
result of an excess of openings on cessation of 
benefits over closings on receipt of benefits. 

In Detroit 16 percent and in Pittsburgh 11 
percent of all openings were attributed to cessa- 
tion of unemployment benefits. In no other city 
did this reason account for as high as 8 percent 
of the openings. Receipt of benefits accounted 
for 22 percent of the cases closed in Pittsburgh, 
10 percent of the closings in Philadelphia, and 
less than 7 percent in the remaining cities. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, July 1939 





| 























| 
Percent closed for specified reason 
Olt | Number of | Separation Transferral to— | Relief no longer needed 
y ‘ea closed rate! All other 
—_ types Unemploy- lar em-| Increased reasons 
WPA ablic — iment benefits|) ployment | earnings or 
fanee | received obtained income 
| 

0 EE 459 8.1 5.7 | ee ae | 1.3 18.5 7.4 63.2 

CER ae 1, 125 8.0 913.7 7.2 3.6 2.8 41.6 () @) 
anit watibiicbgcastussoe | 2, 100 11.8 32.9 19 2.5 6.0 27.1 14.1 15.5 
rd nici t macnn insthinae uw ae 8, 284 7.1 27.8 2.9 4 1.1 23,8 7.9 31.1 
SRR IG | 863 10.0 3.1 5.5 5.5 2.2 24.4 13.2 46.1 
oe [pt Digimadtinéwoseccouancce | 1, 065 5.2 22.1 5.2 4.3 3.2 35.3 1.8 28.1 
een arceroséoe 1, 859 11.9 28.4  F Sees 5.8 23.8 14.8 15.9 
District of Columbia SS Saee 131 7.9 3.8 | ESS See | og See 55.0 
SS 4, 965 10.9 27.9 5.3 1.4 3.2 25.8 2.6 33.8 
~y EET SR ee 3, 243 19.0 4.2 1.8 2.0 1.6 25. 4 5.7 59.3 

a oe nsdbeese 1, 620 (?) 13.1 2.2 (3) 3.0 31.9 4.5 () 
Dp ick badrsesesaewceee 974 6.6 DELI liditurdentenas6enseoeotteres 3.1 39.8 SRD lenconseaun 
se 10, 852 6.6 31.4 8.2 3,2 4.9 26.3 10.1 15.9 

| EEE 5, 737 7.8 719.0 4.9 (3) 10.4 35,7 7.6 (3) 

GCS aia a 4,075 8.0 713.3 4.2 (?) 22.1 32.7 8.6 i 

NE ET ae 611 6.7 18.3 3.4 (3) 6.9 50.7 14.7 3) 
EE 277 3.4 6.9 3.6 1.8 2.2 24.2 5.4 55.9 
ae 1,774 14.0 36, 6 3.5 7.0 3.7 21.1 1.5 26.6 


























1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 
2 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 
* Not available. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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5 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unem a cases. 

7 Includes cases transferred to the N 


Social Security 








STATISTICS FOR RURAL AND TOWN AREAS, 
APRIL-JUNE 1939 


With the presentation in this issue of monthly 
data on public assistance for the second quarter 
of 1939, the rural and town series is being dis- 
continued on the recommendation of a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics 
of the American Statistical Association and Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. The series was 
developed to supplement the urban series at the 
time the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
was being liquidated and responsibility for general 
relief was turned back to the States and localities. 
At that time it was not certain that reports on 
general relief for all States could be collected on a 
substantially complete basis. 

The rural and town series is being discontinued 
(1) because data on general relief are now being 
collected currently on a comprehensive basis, and 


(2) because the series is incomplete in that it does 
not include data on earnings under the various 
Federal work programs, which comprise a very 
substantial share of total public aid in rural areas. 

Total payments to recipients of public assist- 
ance in the 385 rural and town areas in 36 States 
included in the series declined in each month of 
the quarter ended with June 1939. Expenditures 
for general relief, the three special types of public 
assistance, and subsistence payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administration dropped from 
$3.8 million in March to $3.4 million in June—a 
decrease of 13 percent. This decrease was attrib- 
utable to substantial reductions in the volume of 
general relief and in the amount of subsistence 
payments. 

General relief payments declined in each month 


Chart I.—Estimated public and private assistance in rural and town areas in the United States, January 1932- 
June 1939! 
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Table 1.—Recipients and amount of public assistance, 385 rural and town areas,' April, May, and June 1939 
[Corrected to Aug. 8, 1939] 

































































Number of cases Amount of assistance ? Percentage change in— 
Number of cases Amount of assistance 
Type of assistance 
April 1939) May 1939) June 1939 April 1939 | May 1939 | June 1939 | From | From | From | From | From | From 
March | April | May | March} April May 
to to to to to to 
April | May | June | April | May | June 
Se edd nnninmebeccase (?) (3) (’) $3, 663, 106 | $3,461,648 | $3,350,049 |.-..... , -.----.]...----- —4.7| ~—5.5 —3.2 
nee *...................... 54, 166 50, 082 46, 497 812, 673 705, 762 633,150 | —11.7 | —7.5 —7.2 | —16.2 | —13.2] —10.3 
Special types of public assistance....| 144, 304 144, 533 145, 401 2, 546,609 | 2,530,145 | 2, 546, 239 +1.0 +.1 +.6 +.4 —.6 +.6 
Old-age assistance-__----...-.--.- 123,134 | 123,145 | 123,925 | 2,068,443 | 2,056,976 | 2,073, 287 +.9 (5) +.6 +.4 —.6 +.8 
Aid to dependent children ¢____-. 17, 711 17, 838 17, 900 404, 404 399, 663 399,131 | +1.7 +.7 +.3 -.1 —1.2 =] 
pee ee eee ene ©. .............. 3, 549 3, 550 3, 576 73, 762 73, 506 73,821 | +1.1 (5) +.7 +.7 -.3 +4 
—— payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administra- 
i a 14, 831 11, 183 8, 633 303, 824 225, 741 170, 660 | —10.6 | —24.6 | —22.8) -—9.6 | —25.7] —244 
1 Data not com ble with those published prior to January 1939 in that § Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


these do not include private assistance, which in no month during 1938 
amounted to more than $15,000 in the sample areas. 
3 Excludes cost of administration. 
3 Total number of cases aided cannot be obtained by adding figures shown, 
an unknown number of cases received more than 1 type of assistance. 
4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
ered on basis of need. ad 


of the quarter and in June were more than a third 
below the total expended for this type of assist- 
ance in March. Marked declines also occurred 
during each month in the amount of subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA, with the total cer- 
tified in June amounting to about half the March 
total. The percentage decreases in the number of 
cases receiving general relief were consistently 
smaller than the declines in the amount dis- 
bursed, possibly reflecting a seasonal reduction in 
family needs. The percentage declines in the 
number of cases certified for subsistence payments 
tended to approximate the decreases in the amount 
of assistance, as shown in table 1. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of amount of public 
assistance, 385 rural and town areas, April, May, and 
June 1939 





Percentage distribution 
of amount of assist- 











ance in— 
Type of assistance 

April | May | June 
1939 1939 1939 

100.0 100.0 

20.4 18.9 

73.1 76.0 

59.4 61.9 

11.6 11.9 

2.1 2.2 

6.5 6.1 
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* Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se. 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Socig] 
Security Act. 

7 Estimated. 


Total obligations incurred for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
fluctuated only slightly during the second quarter 
of 1939, with a net increase of less than 1 percent 
from March to June. The smaller expenditures 
for general relief and subsistence payments served 
to increase the share of total public-assistance 
payments in the rural areas represented by the 
special types of public assistance. In March 
payments for these types of aid accounted for 66 
percent of the total; by June they represented 76 
percent. The proportion accounted for by general 
relief dropped from 25 percent in March to 19 
percent in June, and the share represented by 
subsistence payments declined from 9 to 5 percent 
during the same period. 

On the basis of the data reported for the sample 
areas it is estimated that in June 1939 a total of 
$28.8 million was expended for public assistance 
in all rural and town areas of the United States. 
Private assistance has been excluded from the 
data for the sample areas for the first half of 
1939 because of the extremely small volume of 
assistance disbursed from private funds in these 
areas. The addition of private assistance would 
increase the estimated total for June by only 
$75,000. 
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Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


As or Juty 31, 1939, a net cumulative total of 
45.2 million employee accounts had been estab- 
lished with the Board in Baltimore. The number 
of new accounts established in July was 494,400, 
the largest number in any month of 1939 except 
June. This comparatively large number is prob- 
ably due to the entrance into the labor market 
of young persons available for either temporary 
or permanent employment and to the continued 
increase in industrial activity. 

A total of 67,500 cancelations and voids was 
reported in July. The number of cancelations 
has increased considerably in 1939, following the 
discovery of large numbers of individuals holding 
more than one account number. The success of 
the Bureau’s intensified efforts to locate such 
individuals can, in part, be ascribed to the cooper- 
ation of the various State unemployment com- 
pensation commissions. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


The decrease in the number of claims received 
in Washington, which has occurred each month 
since March, continued in July when a total of 
14,700 claims was received, as compared with 
16,700 in June. Claims for lump-sum payments 
at age 65, which were 40 percent of the July 
total, formed a lower proportion than usual pri- 
marily because the field offices had been instructed 
not to follow up potential claimants in view of the 
imminence of the passage of the Social Security 
Act amendments. The number of claims cer- 
tified in July totaled 15,700, of which 47 percent 
were claims for lump-sum payments at age 65. 
The increase in this percentage as compared with 
a month ago is also a direct result of administra- 
tive factors, since these claims had priority in all 
Washington operations. 

Although most of the amendments to the 
Social Security Act will not take effect until 
January 1, 1940, lump-sum payments to workers 
attaining age 65 were discontinued the day the 
President signed the bill, namely August 10. 
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This was interpreted to mean that no checks 
could be sent out by the Treasury after the date 
of enactment even though claims received earlier 
had been found valid. Claimants thus affected 
are advised of their actual or potential rights to 
monthly benefits, which become payable, under 
the amendments, commencing January 1, 1940. 
Such persons receive forms to fill out, giving in- 
formation which will assist the Board in preparing 
in advance for the adjudication of the claims for 
monthly benefits which they may file subsequent- 
ly. Lump-sum death payments will continue to 
be made to the survivors or estates of covered 
workers who die before January 1, 1940; these 
claims will continue to be payable in 1940 pro- 
vided the worker’s death occurred prior to that 
year. Beginning with 1940, if certain conditions 
are met, the widows, children, or dependent 
parents of insured workers who die will receive 
monthly benefits in lieu of lump-sum payments. 
Specified lump-sum death payments will be paid 
only if there is no surviving widow, child, or 
dependent parent who is entitled to a monthly 
benefit for the month in which death occurred. 

The average claims payment certified in July 
was $84.03, as compared with $83.24 in June. 
Both amounts showed a considerable increase 
over the average of $67.51 for the fiscal year 
1938-39. Thirteen States had payments above 
the national average for the fiscal year, while 
sixteen States were above the national average 
for the month of July. These were mainly the 
industrialized States of the Northeast and Middle 
West. Although the ranking of the States varies 
slightly from month to month, States such as 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Illinois 
are always in the highest average-payment group, 
while Mississippi consistently has had the lowest 
payment, 


Wage Records 


A total of 27.3 million wage items for the first 
quarter of 1939 had been received in Baltimore 
by the end of July. As of the same date, 75.0 
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million wage items, or approximately 64 percent 
of the total to be included in the 1938 accounting 
period, had been posted. 

During July, 7,489 requests for statements of 
reported wages were received in Baltimore, bring- 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, July 1939 ' 





Employee accounts established 


























| 
| Cumu- 
Region * and State July | lative 
| through 
Total | Net: July? 
ie ar | 494, 411 426,904 | 45, 154, 355 
on I: | 
Eee 5, 419 5, 229 712, 266 
i | 5, 4, 950 303, 684 
Massachusetts.............._.___- 13, 951 13, 305 1, 784, 945 
New Hampshire_. 2, 768 2, 705 193, 532 
Rhode Island____- 3, 141 3, 089 314, 921 
Vermont._.__.__. iF 1, 648 107, 132 
Region II: 
EE a 58, 831 35, 647 6, 026, 348 
Region III: 
ES ees 1, 247 1, 216 103, 325 
ERT 20, 699 20, 108 1, 653, 620 
penpayevenia I a | 34, 473 34, 088 3, 732, 443 
on “4 
District of Columbia_____________- 3, 225 2, 986 289, 016 
~ (hye AEeeET 6, 682 5, 952 1 
North Carolina | 10, 780 9, 939 933, 959 
Vv i a 10, 265 9, 486 725, 134 
i tT 4, 252 3, 846 589, 722 
Region V: 
ne ae 8, 489 6, 497 712, 641 
BRO ae } 14, 678 11, 368 2, 037, 082 
| | aa | , 760 21, 000 2, 655, 038 
‘Region VI 
| ECS a 36, 734 36, 138 3, 133, 608 
Indiana____.._...___- 12, 181 12, 131 1, 189, 858 
Wisconsin........___. 10,7 10, 530 904, 734 
Region VII 
Alabama......__- 9, 192 8, 160 655, 778 
9] as 7, 642 6, 271 677, 465 
 —< Sa 16, 027 10, 739 841,718 
i a ase eacinn 8, 340 | 7, 321 381, 761 
aaa 7, 333 | 6, 738 497, 874 
i “as RE TE 8, 575 | 7, 652 | 755, 180 
Region VIII: 
Sa 7,810 7, 582 | 586, 920 
Minnesota__-....... 8, 333 | 8, 037 774, 538 
Nebraska....._____- 3, 499 | 3, 335 | 318, 885 
North Dakota___.__. 1, 623 | 1, 553 111, 868 
i ee 1, 649 | 1, 602 125, 594 
Region IX: 
a 7,016 | 6,743 | 359, 554 
— tla 4,751 4, 577 471, 303 
a 13, 078 12, 357 1, 248, 882 
TES 6, 617 6, 293 628, 643 
Region X: 

TE ee seen 7, 737 | 6, 185 659, 363 
~~ aas 2, 532 | 1, 985 124, 113 
tL ncincintdeennwnnce 22, 805 | 19,585 | 1,943,749 

Region XI: 
Arizona............- 1, 886 | 1, 681 167, 173 
sae 4, 744 | 4,426 356, 238 
aaa PORT RE 2,114 | 1, 897 156, 598 
i“ Ee 1, 976 | 1,850 177, 312 

oe eR aa 2, 327 | 2, 205 171, 028 
TS 938 880 | 74, 379 
ion XII: 
SE 32, 194 24, 320 2, 912, 540 
I iii tS od rentcedonawe 587 | 426 44, 892 
ESE 4,991 | 3, 573 382, 604 
EE ae 7, 703 | 6, 482 632, 005 

Territories: | | 
a 168 108 | 22, 385 
th cntnbahbbaiewnsewenas 1, 200 483 152, 667 





1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title IT, since account numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employment. 

3 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Baltimore Accounting 
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ing the cumulative total of requests to 102,809 
as of July 31. A cumulative total of 86,400 
statements have been forwarded in reply to thege 
inquiries. The number of requests received jp 
July increased sharply over the number received 
in June and was the largest since January 1938. 
All requests received after June 30 will be fur. 
nished with a statement of wages reported for 
both 1937 and 1938. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


With the payment of $9,187,000 in benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act during July, 
total payments from the beginning of operations 
to the end of July passed the $200 million mark 
(table 3). This is the total amount certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payments on 
annuities, pensions, and survivor and death bene- 
fits; it includes retroactive payments and excludes 
canceled payments. 

The total number of annuities and pensions in 
force under the Railroad Retirement Act increased 
from 132, 239 at the end of June to 133,272 at the 
end of July (table 4). The monthly amount 
payable on all annuities and pensions rose from 
$8,290,476 to $8,363,866. Aithough both the 
number and amounts in force continued to in- 
crease, the net addition during July to the total 
of annuities and pensions in force was the smallest 
in any single month since August 1937, and the 
net monthly amount added was the smallest since 
the approval of the act in July 1937. 


Changes in Annuities in Force 


This slowing up in the rate of increase of 
annuities and pensions in force reflects principally 
the tendency for the number of applications for 
employee annuities to decline. An average of 65 
applications for employee annuities was received 
per calendar day during the month of July. This 
is the smallest number, except for May 1939, since 
the enactment of the amendatory Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937. The average number of appli- 
cations received per calendar day was 72 for the 
last 6 months of 1938-39, 84 for the first 6 months 
of 1938-39, and 145 for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

The number of new certifications of employee 
annuities during July was the smallest in any 
month since July 1937. When allowance is made 
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for claims held ineligible during the month and 
for employee-annuity claims superseded by sur- 
yivor claims following the death of the applicant, 
the total number of claims disposed of during 


July exceeded the number of new claims received. 
The number of annuitants removed from the rolls 
because of death was below preceding months 
and was the lowest since August 1938. 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and amount certified 
by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, July 1939} 










































































| Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
| | 
Region * and State Number Amount certified Number Amount certified Number Amount certified 
| | | | | 
Re- | Cer- | Aver- | Re Cer- | | Aver- | Re- Cer- Aver- 
ceived | tified Total i la | tiftea | Total age | ceived | titled Total | “age 
jeg pes) a eee ane ask x | Ste ~iete iee | | | 
Cumulative through July_--_-.-.-.- 413,896 |397,416 $21, 553,219 | $54.23 |183,282 177,086 | $9,794,447 | $55.31 (230,614 |220,330 |$11, 758,772 | $53.37 
Total for July.._ --| 14,724 | 15,741 | 1,322,688 | 84.03 | 5,865 | 7,409 619,675 | 83.64 | 8,850) 8,332 | 703,013 | 84.38 
pi: | | | 
Connecticut... ..---- ---) 203) 20 28, 268 | 102. 42 126 156 16, 552 | 106.10 136 | 120 | 11,716 | 97.63 
IETS 89 | 91 6,817 | 74.91 37 | 49 3,€80 | 75.10 | 52 | 42 | 3,187 | 74,69 
Massachusetts. ...........-- 636 688 65,013 | 94. 50 302 378 | 34,924 | 92.39 334) 310) 30,089 | 97.06 
New Hampshire_.-........- ‘enahasal 60 67 5,763 | 86,01 31 39 3,255 | 83.47 | 29 28 | 2,508 | 89.55 
STERN, occ ccescncccccsccss 145 142 13,692 | 96.43 63 AG 7,427 | 112. 54 | 82 | 76 | 6,265 | 82.43 
peeent Taecahcnekpebinnanitnatheas 57 57 3,771 | 66.15 37 41 2,700 | 65. 84 | 20 | 16 1,071 66. 96 
ion II: | } 
New York _.....-. 1,672 | 1,875 195,050 | 104.03 625 834 | 82,663 | 99.12 | 1,047| 1,041; 112,387] 107.96 
p III: 
Delaware.__........-- 30 | 35 3,236 | 92.46 11 14 1,056 | 75.45 | 19 | 21 2,180 | 103.81 
New Jersey.........--- 603 | 749 70,418 | 94.02 256 379 33,613 | 88.69} 347| 370} 36, 99. 47 
Pennsy!vania EIR 1,414 | 1,553 144,114 | 92.80 625 783 73,071 | 93.32 789 | 770 71,043 | 92.26 
on ; | 
District of Columbia 71 74 6,159 | 83.22 32 41 2, 941 71.7 39 33 3, 218 97. 50 
Maryland......--.-- 259 239 18,913 | 79.13 90 96 7,639 | 79.57 169} 143 11,274 | 78.84 
North Carolina... -. 266 255 12,106 | 47.47 66 85 4,139 | 48.69 200; 170) 967 | 46.87 
enna hiviidens 257 278 18,043 | 64.90 99 | 127) 9,272 | 73.00 158 | = 151 | 8,771 | 58.09 
“Oy Ne Bie 146 186 5,532 | 83.50 49 78 6,178 | 79.21 97; 108] 9,354 | 86.61 
on Vv: 
Kentucky_____--- 275 268 16,298 | 60.81 88 98 | 5,478 | 55.90} 187] 170} 10,820 | 63.65 
Michigan. .-...- ‘ 628 632 57,363 | 90.76 | 28] 317] 28,761 | 90.73 | 380 315 | 602 | 90.80 
wei: akeuacinee 1,085 | 1,104 | 103,785 | 9401| 514 | 602 | 54,253 90.12| 571) 502| 49,532) 98.67 
ion VI: | | 
Iilinois_......... 1,191 | 1,227 112,052 | 91.32 511] 643 52,632 | 81.85 | 680 584 | 59,420 | 101.75 
Indiana...._.___ 470 489 39,335 | 80.44) 221] 262 20,327 | 77.58 249 227 | 19,008 | 83.74 
noe EERE re Pay t 365 | 381 34,014 | 89.28) 195| 240) 21,989 | 91.62 170 141 12,025 | 85.28 
on 4 | 
Alabama 2m | 216 12,263 | 56.7 8) 7 4,282 | 58.66| 168 143 7,981 | 55.82 
Florida...._.. 194 197 9,944 | 50.48) 7 95 3,935 | 41.43 128 102 6,009 | 58.91 
Georgia.......... 284 264 13,334 | 50.51 | 51 70 3,975 | 56.79 233 194 9,359 | 48.24 
Mississippi... .... 105 | 106 3,346 | 31.57 28 40 | 918 | 22.96 7| 66 2,428 | 36.79 
South Carolina. a 164| 150 6.449} 4299| 30 31 | 1,300} 44.83) 134] 119 5,059 | 42.51 
Tennessee... _. S 236 | 258 14,923 | 57.84 | 42 7 4,351 | 62.16 194 188 10,572 | 56.24 
Region VIII: | 
ES 201; 234) 17,372 | 74.24 80 111 | 8,517 | 76.738 121 123 8,855 | 72.00 
Minnesota... -. 224; 246 22,827 | 92.79) 108 126 | 12,340 | 97.93 121 120 10,487 | 87.39 
Nebraska. ._.._.. ‘ sai 90 | 82 6,042 | 73.68 | 33 39 2,686 | 68.86 57 43 3,356 | 78.05 
North Dakota i ; 20 | 27 | 2,107 | 78.04 | 9 14 | 1,062 | 75.87 11 13 1,045 | 80.37 
SE UID. 2. « 1.<-ncccensscceees | 8632 | 1,967 | 61.47) 13] 9 | 558 | 62.02 21 B 1,409 | 61. 26 
Region IX: | | | | 
Arkansas... __. 104 | 0 5,574 | 46.45 | 24 31 | 1,343 | 43.33 80 | 89 4,231 | 47.54 
MINE. wccnceccesee : 130 10,451 | 73.09 | 68 79 5,901 | 74.70 62 64 4, 550 71.10 
Missouri_.............. 472 182 37,714 | 78.25 | 207 240 | 19,724 | 82.18 265 242 17,900 | 74.34 
Oklahoma. - 121 38 8,791 | 63.70 | 43 52 | 3,069 | 59.01 78 86 5,722 | 66.54 
Region X: 
Louisiana.. 161 186 10,012 | 53.83 | 34 | 45 | 2,956 | 65.69 127 141 7,056 | 50.04 
New Mexico a ae 33 2,130| 64.83) 7 9 | 549 | 60.97) 17 24 1,500 | 66.27 
a SS RE 397 | 27,268 | 68.68/| 100 125 | 7,620 | 60.96 300 272 19,648 | 72.23 
on : | | | | | | | 
Arizona......... | 49 46| 3,490) 74.56; mi | 1,047] 70) 38 31 2,383 | 76.86 
Colorado : 133 155 | 10,000 | 64.52 | 66 | 89 6,015 | 67.59 67 66 3,985 | 60.38 
| SMe ” 57 55 3,441 | 62.56 | 26 | 30 2,003 | 66.75 31 25 1, 438 57. 53 
Montana eee 71 7 5,471 | 73.94 | 26 | 26 2,139 | 82.28 45 48 3,332 | 69.41 
ééaide 34 57 4,863 | 85.31 | 12 | 21 1, 454 69. 25 22 36 3,409 | 94.68 
_). eae scale 22 | 25 | 1,503 | 60.13 | 5 | 8 470 | 58.71 17 17 1,083 | 60.79 
Region XII: 
California 781 | 889 | 73,183 | 82.32|) 334) 412) 31,489 | 76.43 $47 477 41, 604 87.41 
Nevada....... 1| 19 1,203 | 63.30 5 | 8 | 458 | 57.21 6 11 745 | 67.73 
Eo. ian, ceicabahaaacen 107| = 131 11,435 | 87.29 | 43 | 71 | 6,144 | 86.53 64 60 5,201 | 88.18 
i nas dada adeaibaaie 208 228 19,938 | 87.45 | 82 107 8,905 | 83.23 126 121 11,083 | 91.18 
Territories: 
Alaska.........-.- 16 14 935 | 66.76 | 2 | 5 140 | 27.92 14 9 795 | 88.35 
Hawaii... .. 41 | 45 2,484 | 59.64 25 | 25 | 1,279 | 51.14 | 16 20 1,405 | 70.25 
| EEE SS 25 | 26 2,337 | 89,88 3 | 5 | 406 | 81.07 | 22 | 21 1,931 | 91.97 











! All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. 

4 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 
Division. 
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Average Annuity between age 60 and 65 for individuals with leg gvailab 
On the basis of preliminary figures, the average than 30 years of credited service. For age anny. | gte tl 
actual monthly annuity for annuities initially itants under 65 and disability annuitants with | aims. 
. . . ’ M4 . 
certified on a final basis during the month of _ !ess than 30 years’ service the amount of annuity | igdude 
July 1939 was $67.93 (table 6). This is some- 18 reduced by so for each calendar month that dither ! 
what higher than the corresponding figures for the annuitant is under 65 at the time the annuity type 0 
the preceding 3 months but lower than the figure begins to accrue. cations 
of $69.06, which was the average actual monthly The average actual annuity was higher on final | {gta | 
annuity on all annuities certified on a final basis certifications during July than during the preced. | gnnuit 
through June 30, 1938. Corresponding figures for | %™g 3 months for each type of annuity except dig. Prac 
the intervening period are not yet available. ability annuities based on 30 years of credited | gived 
Employee annuities under the Railroad Retire- service. The average actual annuity on age ap. gervict 
ment Act are of two main types—age annuities  nuities beginning before age 65 was the only type | yith t 
and disability annuities. Age annuities are of two | Which was higher in July than for the final cer. | tem 
kinds—those accruing at or after age 65 and those __ tifications made through June 30, 1938. 4,300 
beginning before age 65 for individuals who have 9 did 
: : ; Applications Received During Jul 
had at least 30 years of credited service. Dis- PP & July other 
ability annuities are also of two kinds—those ac- The Railroad Retirement Board has been collect. | and | 
cruing at any age below 65 for individuals with __ ing, since January 1938, certain data on applica- | no se 
30 years of credited service and those beginning _ tions for employee annuities. These data make | base 
A . 
Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, cent 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 ' 
Finca) veer end month Total pay- Employee Survivor = om Permanent Tabl 
y ments ? annuities? | annuities 4 conus ‘ 4 ‘ pensions! @ 
] 
Cumulative through July 1080. ................................. $ $203, 627, 201 | $132, 401, 923 $1, 257, 259 | $1, 455, 579 $1, 504, 701 $65, 824, 198 —_— 
tinthstcnnaninnaiiemnceesinnsitnnannmnitininotansiiveiies 4,604,232 | 4, 487, 496 | 47, 490 | @0, 916 | ......---0--0-]--<enc 
I indir cenitibicntnsinsesishsteinneniplbiseanny ial #82, 904,286 | 46, 097, 991 | 381, 237 | 625, 106 38,954 | 34, 667,483 
Ee eee Pe eee Re Te Se 106, 841, 632 75, 158, 195 | 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 
8, 408, 325 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 920 
8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 443 
8, 545, 649 5, 906, 594 66, 114 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 636 
8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 60,714 51, 349 26, 483 2, 455, 768 
8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 567 62, 641 2, 446, 83 
9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 63, 552 83, 891 2, 428, 07 
8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 57, 248 118, 494 2, 407, 785 Jul 
9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 57! 56, O11 182, 597 2, 382, O41 y 
8, 991, 519 6, 279, 67 71, 060 261, 416 2, 345, 281 Aug 
9, 130, 100 6, 478, 516 63, 843 61, 861 196, 822 2, 329, 056 fet 
9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 68, 080 55, 010 164, 804 2, 305, 482 N 
, 090, 791 6, 519, 620 80, 965 66, 894 138,286 | 2, 285,08 ov 
9, 187,050 | 6, 658, 238 | 69, 782 | 58, 004 | 130,438 | 2,270, 85 
9,187,050 | 6, 658, 238 | 69, 782 | 58,004 | 130, 438 | 2,270, 85 ) jam 
: Ma 

1 Figures are total amounts certified to the pn | of the Treasury for entitled to receive an annuity at the time of bis death, in monthly amounts Ap 
payment minus cancellations. Figures for any month represent vouchers equal to half the monthly employee annuity, for 12 months. } a 
certified during that month, including retroactive oe ge my and minus can- ¢Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated an 
celations reported during the month. Cents omitted. For monthly figures beneficiary or to the deceased employee’s legal representative. ‘These bene- Jul 
for years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, table 3. fits equal 4 percent of compensation earned as an employee after Dec. 31, ’ 

31 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 month), less the ons 
the Treasury are $8.4 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by aggregate amount of any employee or survivor annuities paid or payable. , 
disbursing officer as shown in table 9, p. 92. Amounts are certified to the ? Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act act 
Secretary of the Treasury end encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. oe 
ment Board in latter part of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing Total payments of pensions in any month are frejuently less than co! 193 
officer until first of following month. ing monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in force ; 

3 Employee annuities include age and disability annuities paid to eligible (table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of pensionet fig 
individuals after retirement, based on average monthly compensation with deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher for month's pa 
employers under the act and years of service, including service prior to begin- payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. tle 
ning of the system up to a total of 30 years, for individuals who meet certain § Total includes payments of $1,183,541 made to temporary pensioners for po 
conditions. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 17-19. 3 months before Oct. 1, 1937. These were carrier pensioners who on July |, on 

4 Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee 1937, were eligible for employee annuities and could be paid pensions only pe 
annuitant who duly elected a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to until their annuities were awarded but not later than Oct. 1, 1937. pee 
provide a lifetime annuity for his spouse after his death. 

§ Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
or dependent next of kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee 
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yvailable information on annuitants at an earlier still working for an employer not covered by the 
date thar is possible on the basis of certified Railroad Retirement Act, having ceased work for 
daims. Figures based on applications, however, employers under the act and subsequently en- 
include applicants who may be declared ineligible —_ gaged in work for other employers. The number 
dither for any type of annuity or for the particular of such applicants is expected to increase in the 
type of annuity claimed. Beginning with appli- future as persons who have left railroad service 
gations received in June 1939, certain additional _ prior to reaching age 65 attain retirement age. 
jata on the characteristics of applicants for ‘ ; 
ynnuities have been tabulated. Employee Registrations 

Practically all the applications for annuities re- During the month of July, 21,080 new employee 
ceived during June and July claimed credit for registrations were received by the Railroad Re- 
grvice prior to January 1, 1937, in accordance __ tirement Board, of which 16,479 already had social 
with the provision of the act granting such credit security account numbers outside the series re- 
toemployees meeting certain conditions. Ofover served for the Railroad Retirement Board; the 
4300 applications received in the 2 months, only —_ remainder received numbers in the Railroad Re- 
9 did not claim credit for prior service. On the _ tirement Board series. During the month 1,519 
other hand, 11.9 percent of the June applicants account numbers were canceled because the em- 
and 10.3 percent of the July applicants claimed = ployees were found to have duplicate numbers. 
no service subsequent to December 31, 1936, but The net addition to the number of accounts dur- 
based their claim entirely on prior service. ing July was thus 19,561. Total registrations to 

A total of 4.3 percent of the June and 6.1 per- _ the end of July, minus cancelations, amounted to 
cent of the July applicants had last worked or were approximately 2,308,000. 


Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 


at end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 
1938-July 1939 ' 





















































All annuities and Employee an- Survivor an- Death-benefit 
pensions | nuities * nuities annuities 3 Permanent pensions 
Year and month 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount 
Te | 1,742} $108,261 | 1,782 | $107, 918 | 5| $171 5 018 non ensisisimaibihinss 
inti geisha santeeenchnateionsiliae | 7,223 | 446,614| 6,870} 433, 047 | 115| 4,651 i 600L.......1cke 
gg | 86,632 | 5,214,726 | 39,375 | 2, 489, 253 | 353 | 14, 245 578 | 21,304| 46,326 | $2, 680,923 
II is ts iihicnehaap piel | 108,240 | 6,708,316 | 62,870 | 4,097, 616 307 | 31,480} 649 | 24,232 | 43,014 | 2, 554,078 
1938 | } 
ES Re niente 110, 713 | 6, 882, 878 65, 612 4, 289, 625 897 34, 701 649 24, 021 43, 555 2, 534, 530 
- 7, 082, 345 68, 829 4, 504, 803 974 37, 095 643 23, 950 43, 234 2, 516, 496 
| 7,260,034 | 71,706 | 4,605, 265 1,114 41, 419 689 | 25, 481 42,903 | 2,497,867 
7, 426, 695 74, 543 4, 878, 648 1, 196 43, 814 655 23, 911 42, 599 2, 480, 319 
| 7,595,263 | 77,445) 5,060, 257 1,310 47, 026 715 25, 893 42, 271 2, 462, 085 
| 7,717,077 | 79,624 5,200, 252 1,372 | 48, 730 25,547} 41,931] 2,442, 546 
7,812, 654 81,452 | 5,317,101 1, 432 50, 546 696 25, 222 41, 527 2, 419, 784 
| 7,927, 129 83,522 | 5,455, 021 1, 482 51, 990 695 25, 103 41, 092 2, 395, 013 
| 8, 035, 087 85, 473 5, 582, 687 1, 580 54, 887 742 26, 816 40, 650 2, 370, 695 
8, 124, 472 87, 132 5, 692, 229 1, 652 57, 150 745 26, 909 40, 250 2, 348, 182 
8,211,567 | 88,734 5, 799, 982 1,712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 2, 325, 599 
8, 200,476 | 90,185 | 5,896, 101 1, 783 » 239 771 | 27,364] 39,500] 2,305,770 
| 
8, 363,866 | 91,488 | 5,986, 408 1, 836 62, 853 764 27, 39, 184 2, 287, 509 
| ! | 
1 Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retro- but not verified from month-to-month service and compensation records; 
active to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted for all amounts. For and (3) a small and decreasing ~~ of temporary annuities to former 
monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July carrier pensioners. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount 
1939, p. 10, table 4. of annuity is increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in 
’ 4s annuities include age and disability annuities. In-force month of recertification, not retroactively to months for which back payment 
figures here include not only finally certified annuities but also (1) “‘annuities is made. 
subject to recertification,” constituting about 25 percent of initial certifica- 3 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 person on account of 
tions during past fiscal year, initially certified on basis of detailed check of the death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
~, part of relevant ve and hoor — yr or = all —, items. 
service and compensation records but lacking some other element for fin , 
certification; (2) a small and decreasing proportion of “temporary partial Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 


annuities” certified on basis of summary report of service and compensation 
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Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable F 
of new certifications, terminations by death and net adjustments; and number in force and amount 







































































at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 } 
manna 
Applt- New certifications‘ | Terminations by death Net adjustments § In force at end of periods 
Fiscal year and month ? cations THE 
received? | number | A ‘ Bien 
mount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount expe 
ME Sg 
Cumulative through July 1939. ....._. 136, 040 102, 480 | $6, 266, 832 10,726 | $686, 581 —283 | $405, 521 91,471 | $5,985 m men 
I ai incicnteaiion 27,929 7,158 | 445, 285 284 17, 414 on 5, 175 6,870 | asnon railr 
Rs ooo sce ccenccceecn , 52, 895 58,682 | 3, 612, 542 2,815| 177,693 —151 217, 065 62, 586 | 4,084, og Fed 
Oni Se bodcccnnnetnncknes 28, 440 34,813 | 2,004, 809 7, 093 456, 935 —144 172, 397 90, 162 | 5, 895, 24 Ree 
- 1938 Ret 
SE SN a 2, 690 3, 325 206, 144 494 33, 216 -27 21, 857 
SI les saith ssc coseeons-ca-- 2; 846 3,767 | 282, 647 476| 31, 962 “7| ie7i2| osess| papa tabl 
a RA A 2, 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 40, 357 —22 15, 743 71, 571 het acct 
—— DME GaeAateskttbenancathscenesend 2, 684 3, 443 206, 961 575 37, 103 -7 14, 495 74,432) 4, Sie 
ian dimmermmarmibandivons 2, 438 3,4 203, 046 574 35, 910 -3 15, 036 77, 845 5, 055, 803 new 
Acad Riinesbbticccscccenesons 2, 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 38, 820 —10 | 12, 923 79, 550] 8, 197.03 
; 1939 anc 
a SE Te 2, 274 2, 498 148, 644 645 41, 354 —5 10, 496 
HPN 2, 059 2,716 | 164, 562 642| 41, 546 | 1| isia3| ska] gam 
TE ihtecinereneracezsercerencccccocennane 2, 385 2, 155, 852 648 41, 033 | —32 13,236 | 85,431 | 5 S81 oy Ap| 
RG TET 2,014 2,327} 137,817 651 42, 202 -7| 14,260| 87,100] Seaton 
| NE LS TT . 1, 984 2, 210 133, 077 | 578 | 37,078 | —2%6| 11,962 88,706 | 5,708 a7 \ 
ete aR . 2, 343 2, 000 122, 172 565| 36,348 | 21 | 10, 534 90,162} 5, 808 a4 
Total, 1939-40 to July 31__..._._. gees 2, 006 1, 827 114, 194 534 34, 538 16 | 10, 882 | 91, 471 5, 985, 772 = 
SER ER Sia wise 3 | | ™ eee 
y | 006 1,827 | 114, 194 | 534 | 34, 538 16} 10,882) 1471 | S08 | Tet 
1 Cents omitted for all amounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, ‘ Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted a 


for applications received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months in applications and not as certifications until the amounts of th 
, ’ eir 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38. are determined on basis of service records. For this reason, foun Gin 


2 Correction for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect differ somewhat from those in table 4. For , por 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, ee eae 
for month in which error was made. To this extent, number and amount + Reinstatements of suspended enauhiies are added, while terminations for 
shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly activity. reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 

324,770 applications were received peice to July 1, 1936. The difference commuted lump-sum annuity payments, are subtracted. Recertifica 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure the of employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to num. ~ 
active pending load, since applicants may be declared ineligible, may die ber of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears norely 
ms sth ata cepted iene ees Sepene _- ~ tio n to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount 

’ a e! y de 

a few other minor ways in which claims may be disposed of without certification is always positive because of preponderant effect of recertifications. Adt 
as an eehre annuity. About 13,000 applicants for annuities have so far Source: Railroad Retirement Board, 
been declared ineligible. 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified! 







































































employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 30, 1938, and by months, April-July 1939 Gre 
All annuities Age annuities Disability annuities 
a 30 years’ Less than 30 years’ 
Period 65 and over Under 65 credited service credited service 
Averaze _ 
Number | actual 
annuity Average Average Average A 

Number| actual | Number; actual | Number| actual | Number pm 

annuity annuity annuity annuity 

Cumulative through June 1938... ..........-.- 53, 889 $69.06 47,431 $68. 30 1, 186 $63. 53 4,721 $81. 43 551 $40.21 

Total, April-June 1939_.................------ 4.710 66, 22 2, 867 65. 24 330 61. 97 1, 135 80. 81 378 33.47 
1939 Tr 

eee eneeer-vnonnnn—e-narnnaeaon— 1, 665 65. 89 958 65. 42 130 60. 82 431 79.15 146 34.38 
TES SERGE I se nS a | 1,619 66. 07 9x0 64. 41 123 62. 65 | 386, 82.81 130 $2.12 = 
Sana Sein bcddetinthbcawescooeseneeseene 1, 426 66. 76 929 65. 95 77 62.83 | 318 80. 63 102 33.87 ' 

i | 

a 67. 93 | 841 66. 60 76 66. 04 | 337 | 80.38 89 4M z 
: : 1 
1 For each annuity, the “‘normal annuity” is calculated from the annuity so that the combined actuarial value of the 2 annuities will be the same as the . 
formula. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 4, footnote 4. For the majority actuarial value of the single-life annuity to which he would otherwise be in 
of annuitants the normal annuity is the actual amount ——— monthly. entitled. Actual average amount payable reflects these 2 types of reductions. P 
For age annuitants under 65and disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ 1 Finally certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities originally certified $1 

credited service (a small but increasing percentage of annuitants), the normai on a final basis: cumulative figures through June 1938 include also those 

eonaity reduced by 1/180 for each calendar month that the annuitant is recertified on final basis by that date. See table 4, footnote 2. Figures for 
under age at pnd ~ annuity _— to soemme _ enauiiens Bests 1939 are preliminary. ex 

an annuity for a ing spouse (a small an ng proportion o E 

annuitants). the actual amount payable to him during his lifetime is reduced Source: Railroad Retirement Board. . 
























































»| FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 
able 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 
— 
ed THE FINANCIAL Statistics in this section have been Board appear under the heading of the newly 
mt | expanded to include data on the Federal retire- established Federal Security Agency. Table 1 
— | ment and unemployment insurance programs for _ presents data on the funds for all programs under 
he railroad employees, thus making financial data on __ the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1939-40, 
sd ral security programs more comprehensive. appropriated in the Independent Offices Appro- 
é % 
= Receipts and expenditures under the Railroad _ priation Act approved by the President on March 
‘| Retirement Act are shown as a separate item in 16, 1939, and in the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
2. The status of the railroad retirement tion Act approved August 9, 1939, together with 
28 table ’ ’ 
'm | account is shown in table 9 and the status of the appropriations and expenditures for the fiscal 
1 newly constituted railroad unemployment insur- year 1938-39. Previous issues of the Bulletin 
j . . . . 
‘“@ | ance account in table 4. show corresponding information for the fiscal 
rr ; years 1936-37 and 1937-38. The total of $933.8 
‘@ | Appropriations and Expenditures million for 1939-40 is the largest appropriation 
ti With the first month of the fiscal year appro- made under the act and is $89.2 million or 10.6 
~ priations for the activities of the Social Security —_ percent greater than the expenditures for 1938-39. 
77 
ma Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 
POs 1939-40 
i 
= | Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1930-40 
der = | di Expenditures to 
— | Appropriations ? 5 aot Appropriations ? 4 July 31, 1939 3 
am- 
= ETN ES ORO IT $754, 855,000.00 | $844, 621,270.44 | $933, 843, 500. 00 $85, 911, 678. 75 
a ee AL ee ee ON 22, 705, 000. 00 | 21, 306, 113. 48 25, 188, 500. 00 1, 659, 279. 15 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, | 
TREE CATT ELE: SEE LSS ALG ERE IE 22, 300, 000.00 | 20, 901, 117. 46 24, 750, 000. 00 1, 632, 332. 95 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses... .._. 325, 000. 00 | 323, 928. 10 338, 500. 00 19, 568. 67 
d! Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses. 80, 000. 00 | 81, 067. 92 100, 000. 00 7, 377. 53 
Grants to States... 342, 150,000.00 | 320, 315, 156. 96 358, 655, 000. 00 41, 252, 399. 60 
Ms OL EE CREE Sai witcha 349, 000, 000. 00 40, 573, 471. 65 
_— EE MIOOIG oni ncancasucubameniaaniaiiincdiindbaacnstinetnen 326, 000, 000. 00 | 304, 026, 288. 18 339, 500, 000. 00 39, 124, 116. 33 
is Nn. lini aihioldibicetbadaens shictiiall | 214, 000,000.00 | 208, $44, 926. 55 225, 000, 000. 00 25, 779, 043. 12 
I Wy I Ci oii siccickadcccnecccvascnccckdasccs 45, 000, 000. 00 31, 013, 158. 72 45, 000, 000. 00 3, 817, 243. 79 
—— CO EEO LILES SOA ES TIELEMANS LA, | 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 303, 912. 75 8, 000, 00 759, 366. 49 
Unemployment compensation administration. ...........__.__- 5 59, 000, 000. 00 6 58, 864, 290. 16 61, 500, 000. 00 ¢ 8, 768, 462. 93 
J Public Health Service: Public-health work.............____. 8, 000, 000. 00 | 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 1, 449, 355. 32 
~ Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. .....................-....--- 8, 150, 000. 00 | 8, 283, 137. 48 9, 655, 000. 00 678, 927.95 
a Maternal and child-health services... _..........- 3, 800, 000. 00 | 3, 717, 365. 51 4, 800, 000. 00 350, 277. 47 
o A ke, ek ae 2, 850, 000. 00 3, 047, 381. 92 3, 350, 000. 00 167, 183. 09 
ba SP OUT cnsinkscdccacinndancclibloiinssnsenibimibesss 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 1, 505, 000. 00 161, 467. 39 
5 Transfers to old-age reserve account ?._...............2.-------0e00--------- | 890, 000,000.00 | 508, 000, 000. 00 * 550, 000, 000. 00 43, 000, 000. 00 
2 
a ‘Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- ‘Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
“ rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 
lurposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which * Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
- 104,650 was appropriated in 1938-39, and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administra- ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
he tion in the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency (formerly in compensation program. 
be the Department of the Interior), and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 7 See table 3 for detailed statement of this account through July 1939. 
“| in 1930-40 for grants to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. § The 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
ad Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 1939, appropriated $580 million for transfer to the old-age reserve account of 
” $1,640,000 in 1939-40, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. which million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
or ° — poe ape Be - sopree ry revious — a for transfer during 1939-40.] 
7 and return e - S. Treasury. nciudes 
expendit i j Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
——. from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous counts and Deposits feppeupeintionah: Daily Statement of theyU. 8. 
‘Includes additional appropriations made available by the Third Defi- Treasury (expenditures). 
ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 
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Expenditures in 1938-39 were 11.9 percent 
greater than corresponding appropriations, chiefly 
because of the use of the unexpended balance of 
previous appropriations for transfers to the old-age 
reserve account. Of the total appropriation for 
1939-40, almost $373.8 million is for the activities 
of the Federal Security Agency under the Social 
Security Act, which include grants to States made 
by the Social Security Board and the Public 
Health Service as well as the administrative ex- 
penses of the Board. Corresponding appropria- 
tions in 1938-39 amounted to $356.3 million, of 
which $332.9 million was expended. 

Except for appropriations made for grants to 
States for aid to dependent children and to the 


blind, both of which remained at the same level 
as last year, each item in the 1939-40 appropria. 
tion was increased above the corresponding appro. 
priation for 1938-39. The amount available for 
transfer is $550.0 million for 1939-40 as compared 
with $503.0 million the previous year. Large 
increases occurred in the appropriations for 
grants to States by the Public Health Service for 
public-health work and by the Children’s Bureay 
of the Department of Labor for maternal and 
child-health services. Current appropriations for 
grants to States made by the Social Security 
Board for old-age assistance and unemployment 
compensation administration are $11.0 million 
and $2.5 million more than the respective amounts 


Table 2.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for the fiscal years 1935-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 


{In millions] 








































































































General and special accounts 
Expenditures ? of Federal Government 
Trust Pu lic debt 
Receipts of ac- 
Federal Government Under the So-| Under the counts, |Change 
cial Security | Railroad Retire- Excess etc.,¢ in 
Fiscal year Act ment Act "Te excess | gen- 
and month ceipts pm = 
(+) or P - 
La — _ a pe All |expend- (+) = bal- on — 
under i) minis- | fers to . | fers to! ; expend-| ance 4 | Rail- 
pt the ai trative | old- _ rail: —_ > y =) age — road 0 
a] ar- expense} age roa —) re- retire-| A 
Total ‘aa riers other and | re- — retire- Total | serve pee ment | other 
ax- grants | serve ment ac- ac- 
taxes!) ‘ing to ac- | Pense| ao. count} [4 | count 
Act States | count count 
Total, 1935-36__|$4, 116) ._.__-- (®) $4, 116/38, 666 $28) _....-. a $8, 638] —$4, 550} +$312| +$840/$33, 779). .... $19}....... $33, 760 
Total, 1936-37__| 5,294) $252) (3) | 5,042) 8, 442 183} $265 __ Ee 7,993) —3,149} +374) —128] 36,425) $267 $12) .......| 35,846 
Total, 1937-38__| 6, 242 604| $150) 5, 488) 7, 626 291 387 3 $146) 6,799} —1,384) +306) —338] 37,165) 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
Total, 1938-39__| 5, 668 631 109} 4, 928) 9, 210 342) 503 3 107} 8, 255) —3, 542 +890} +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
311 31; 280} 762 40 38] (3) 22] 660) —451; +325) —100) 37,191) 700 872 68) 35, 551 
487 106 26) 355) 683 32 38} (4) 10} 603 — 196 —63} +-144| 37, 593 733 954 70| 35, 836 
711 3, @® 708; 751 10 33} (3) 12} 696 —40 —41| +719) 38,393) 766 950 71) 36, 606 
332 34 1 297 769 49 32] (3) 12| 676 —437 —3| —409) 38, 423 798 936 73) 36, 616 
382 103 26 253 677 28 32] (3) 17 600 —295 —6| —122) 38, 603 830; 1,032 74| 36, 667 
704 3} (4) 701; 862 14 32} (3) 17} 790) —158 —31} +636) 39,427) 862) 1,064 76| 37,425 
308 42 1 265 693 33 37 4 2; 621 —385 +30) —151) 39, 631 894) 1,074 77| 37, 586 
417 154 27 236} 662 24 5) ie 0 586 — 245 +428} +410) 39, 859 944) 1,185 77| 37,653 
737 4, () 733 870 23 5O| (3) 18 779 — 133 +52 +46) 39, 985 994; 1,185 77| 37,72 
268 () 238 785 37 55) (3) 0 693 —517 +93) —346} 40,063) 1,044) 1,172 77| 37,770 
397 118 273 744 32 50} (3) (?) 662 —348 +9} 119) 40, 282) 1,004) 1, 280 67| 37,841 
613 21 588} 951 17 56] (3) (*) 878 — 339 +95 —86| 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67] 37, 
308 35 1 272; + 807 41 43] (8) 22) 701 — 499 —113} —391) 40,661/ 1,220} 1, 253 69) 38, 119 
I ai aeicteniecctask acs 308 35 1} 272) 807 41 43) (3) 22} 701} 499} —113} 391] 40,661] 1,220} 1,253 69) 38, 119 









































1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
| ene and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “‘Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. These data from the <n 4 Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
differ from tax collections in table 5 which are based on warrants covered by 
the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
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1 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 Less than $500,000. 

‘4 Include all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (ot 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
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Chart I.—Grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by quarters, January 1936-June 1939 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


appropriated for 1938-39. The quarterly grants 
are shown in chart I. The steady upward climb 
of the first years shows signs of leveling off some- 
what in 1939. 


Current Financial Operations 


During July 1939 total social security tax re- 
ceipts amounted to $35 million, or 11.4 percent 
of the total Federal receipts of $308 million. An 
examination of the monthly social security tax 
receipts and total Federal receipts for the last 2 
fiscal years indicates a different seasonal pattern 
for the two series. The months of highest total 
receipts for the Federal Government were March, 
June, September, and December, the quarterly 
payment periods for income tax. In the same 


Chart IIl.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by quarters, January 1937- 
June 1939 
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months social security tax receipts were almost 
negligible, since the bulk of the quarterly payments 
was received in February, May, August, and 
November. 

In table 2 are shown total receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, together with 
receipts and expenditures under the Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement Acts and all other Federal 
receipts and expenditures combined. Correspond- 
ing monthly statistics for 1937-38 are shown in 
previous issues of the Bulletin except that the 
financial statements of operation under the Rail- 
road Retirement Acts are not listed separately. 


Chart III.—Social security taxes and total Federal 
receipts, by months, January 1938-July 1939 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Total Federal receipts declined 9.2 percent from 
$6,242 million in 1937-38 to $5,668 million in 
1938-39, while social security taxes rose 4.5 per- 
cent, from $604 million to $631 million. Social 
security tax receipts amounted to 9.7 percent of 
the total receipts for 1937-38 and 11.1 percent of 
the total in 1938-39. 

Monthly social security tax collections must be 
compared in each case with the corresponding 
months in other quarters. When they are so com- 
pared and when quarterly figures are charted as 
in chart II it is evident that tax collections show a 
marked increase over a year ago. If the past 3 
months are contrasted with the same months in 
1938 there is an increase of approximately 11 per- 
cent. This coincides with a noticeable expansion 
in production and in employment. When the 
period during which these taxes will have been 
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levied extends over several years, they will help 


debt, the social security funds held 6.1 percent 


to confirm estimates of changes in industrial and the railroad retirement account 0.17 percent, a4 
activity. : 
Expenditures under the Social Security Act for Old-Age Reserve Account ya 
July totaled $84 million, over half of which was Operations of the old-age reserve account hl 
transfers to the old-age reserve account. Receipts through July 31, including the current fiscal] —_ 
during July 1939 under the Carriers Taxing Act year appropriation and transfers made to’ the 
amounted to only $696,000 since payments are account in July, are shown in table 3. For the Uner 
due quarterly. Practically all the expenditures first time this table shows monthly data on the Ay 
under the Railroad Retirement Act during the unexpended balance to the credit of the appro- of tl 
month were transfers to the railroad retirement priation and the amount of total assets in the mont 
account. The expenditures under the two acts account. The 1940 Treasury Department Appro- ment 
were considerably in excess of their collections for _priation Act appropriated $580 million for trans. in ta 
the month and amounted to 13.1 percent of the fers to the old-age reserve account, of which table 
$807 million expended by the Federal Government $30 million was made available in 1938-39, trust 
during July. The excess of $499 million of Fed- Hence on July 1 of the current fiscal year the men 
eral expenditures over receipts is reflected in the appropriation available for transfer to the account tabl 


increased public debt, which at the end of the 


amounted to $550 million. 


During the month ploy 


month amounted to $40.7 billion. Of the total $43 million was transferred from the appropria- 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-July 1939 rh 
i 
Deposits , app! 
Transfers Interest 3-pereent with dis- . — pe lho Unexpended PP 
Month Appropria- from appro- received | special Treas-| bursing imnroner Benefit officer ® | balance in Total 
tion ! priation by ury notes officer for gg payments | 4? end of appro- otal assets | 
to account account acquired benefit mo : month priation Ta 
payments | a oi 
| 
Cumulative — 
through July 
1939. ______.._}$1, 705, 000, 000 |$1, 198, 000, 000 |$44, 625, 099 |$1, 220, 200, 000 /$22, 361, 811 | $3, 250 |$20, 749, 461 | $1, 609, 100 | $507, 066, 537 |$1, 728, 875, 638 
| Fi 
ie el Meal 45, 000, 000 ee 0 © | 220,000,000} — 265, 000, 000 
ZU iinstnneet Dit Deswscmpasoes 45, 000, 000 100, 000 wai | 0 100, 000 | 174, 900, 000 265, 000, 000 
es ae ll YS ee 45, 000, 000 Mae pase 0 100, 000 | 129, 900, 000 265, 000, 000 
a al 45, 000, 000 {) 230 99, 770 84, 900, 000 264, 999, 770 = 
thihdihitoitnss| . A hccunsbenpess 45, 000, 000 | 7, 065 92,705 | 39, 900, 000 2A4, 992, 705 
Eh Ca 42, 100, 000 _ 4 ee 19, 674 73, 031 61, 811 267, 234, 842 
41,000,000 | 21,061,811 |... __.. 46,357 | 1,088,485 | 458,000,000 | 767, 188, 485 
Chto “Mp leocinsckooes 41, 000, 000 _, ae 108, 081 980, 404 | 417, 000, 000 767, 080, 404 
Van ae lll ee 41, 000, 000 | ae 99, 47 880, 932 | 376, 000, 000 766, 980, 982 
itindictiwneaciah 2 QE Eibseiocdeaes 41, 000, 000 _ | eee 169, 349 ; 711, 583 | 335, 000, 000 766, 811, 883 
piiibonedewikeok <./ Dubadaeheiwns 41, 000, 000 _} Se 263, 973 447,610 | 294, 000, 000 766, 547, 610 
DadiGuakiccasal ~ GE UOE tadstesicsccs 41, 000, 000 | eee 302, 275 2, 145, 335 | 251, 000, 000 768, 245, 335 
July 
Aus 
41, 000, 000 | a 581, 005 1, 544, 330 | 210, 000, 000 765, 604, 330 Sep 
41, 000, 000 _ 4 See 602, 216 962,115 | 169, 000, 000 765, 062, 115 Oct 
41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | ....... : 736, 133 2, 225, 982 | 126, 000, 000 764, 325, 982 Nov 
10, 800, 000 0 23 841, 022 1, 384, 936 | 115, 200, 023 763, 484, 959 
0 2, 200, 000 79 823, 297 2, 761, 560 | 113, 000, 102 762, 661, 662 
15, 400, 000 0} 57 830, 883 1, 930, 620 | 113,012, 391 777, 243, 012 
38, 000, 000 0} 134 779, 513 1, 150,973 | 435,012, 525 | 1, 136, 463, 499 Jan 
33, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 267 826, 495 5, 324, 211 | 397,012, 792 | 1, 135, 637,003 Fel 
33, 000, 000 0 | 547 853,255 | 4,470,409 | 364,013,339 | 1, 134, 783, 748 
32, 000, 000 0 | 82 1, 073, 918 3, 306, 410 | 332,013, 421 | 1, 133, 709, 831 4p 
32, 000, 000 0} 215 1, 023, 045 2, 373, 14 300, 013, 636 | 1, 132, 686, 785 
32, 000, 000 0! 219 1, 077, 369 1, 295, 561 | 268,013,855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 Jur 
“Oe wae - | | nen 32, 000,000 | 5, 000, 000 247 | 1,121,312 | 5,174,002 | 231,014, 102 | 1, 130, 488, 104 
piigintipattate wissen _\ 3 37 =e 50, 000, 000 0 81 1, 155, 340 4, 018, 582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 i 
ee ST, | oa 50, 000, 000 90 1, 443, 529 2, 574, 963 | 131,014,272 | 1, 127, 889, 235 Ju 
SE Ce A | as 50, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 204 1, 382, 953 6, 191, 806 76, 014, 476 | 1, 126, 506, 282 ae 
, 000, 000 J Ot {| eee 50, 000, 000 0 266 1, 677, 193 4, 514, 348 56, 014, 742 | 1, 154, 820, 089 ' 
a 56, 000, 000 | 26, 951, 055 82, 900, 000 0 325 | 1,477,661 | 3,036, 361 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
550,000,000 | 43,000,000 |...” 43, 000, 000 0 416 | 1,426,846 | 1,609, 100 | 507,066,537 | 1, 728, 875, 638 be 
th 
1 $30 million authorized in the 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation + $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an as 
Act approved May 6, 1939, was made available in May for the fiscal year ’ ———. balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to - 
1938-39. ursing officer. 
2 Collections of impr i fu 
ferred to corte oy «An gummy made to claimants have been trans- Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. be 
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Social Security ; 











tion to the old-age reserve account and invested 
in 3-percent special Treasury notes. The total 
investments on July 31 were slightly more than 
$1,220 million. Lump-sum payments during July 
amounted to $1.43 million, slightly less than the 
June payments of $1.48 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


A new tabulation based on the Daily Statement 
of the United States Treasury indicating the 
monthly changes in the status of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund and its total assets is presented 
intable 4. Beginning with this issue, the monthly 
table showing the status of the unemployment 
trust fund by States will appear in the Employ- 
ment Security section of the Bulletin. (See p. 46, 
table 9.) Beginning July 1, 1939, the unem- 
ployment trust fund maintains separate accounts 
for the moneys deposited by State agencies and by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
approved June 25, 1938, creates a national pooled- 


fund system of unemployment insurance for the 
railroad industry to parallel the separate retire- 
ment system for substantially the same workers. 
Contributions and benefits are payable on and 
after July 1, 1939, as of which date the employers 
and employees under the act are exempted from 
title IX of the Social Security Act and State 
unemployment compensation laws. The act pro- 
vides for contributions payable quarterly, equal 
to 3 percent of the compensation payable by 
employers to employees, excluding any amount in 
excess of $300 per month payable to an employee. 
Ninety percent of the contributions collected by 
the Railroad Retirement Board are to be deposited 
by the Board to the credit of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. 

The balance of the contributions collected is to 
be deposited to the credit of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance administration fund which is 
not a part of the unemployment trust fund. Sec- 
tion 10 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act provides that the unemployment trust fund 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-40, and by months, July 1938July 1939 


{In thousands] 





| | 
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| Certifi- | 
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State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 






















































































| Unex- 
Total assets cates of | pended | | | 
Fiscal year or month | (at end of jindebted-| balance | | Balance |Advances/Transfers Balance 
period) | ness  |(at end Of) > nocitg| Interest | With- | (at end of | om ap- from Deposits Benefit (at end of 
lacquired | period) | “®P° | credited | drawals | *: sriod) propria- | State payments period) 
|= tion? | accounts 
al a hs ed | 
Total, 1935-36.......| $18, 949 | $18, 909 $40 | $18,858 | ae en | ee SuUmnee Sarde 
= —= — ———— SS EE =i | 
Total, 1936-37.......| 312,389 | 293, 386 | 291,703 | 2,787 | 91,000 | SOR S08 |..........~<}...csucsJefenennnueennneneenn 
——— =SS-s-_———————_—_—_|= — SSS SS ae i= == 
Total, 1937-38.......| 884,247 | 560,705 | 12,247 | 747,660 | 15,172] 190,075 | 884,247 |..........|..--.-----]----------|----------|---------- 
Total, 1998-30.......] 1, 280, 530 | 398,000} 13,630 | 811,251 | 26,837 | 441,795 | 1,290,590 |---| | ne] nneenee|ennenenens 
1938 | 
ae sd 883, 763 | 0} 11,763 | 35,486 0| 35,970} 883,763 aceced}ua=cetnntlesseesniee 
TT circesnccs | 962,382 | 82,000) 8,382) 131,334 | 0| 52,715; 962,382 UGE MURARWUESS BUR bie 
September... _ __ 957,739 | —4,000 7,739 | 35,372 | i. A, ) a ene RoE Par 
October... .... _. 956,167 | —14,000 | 20,167 | 38,020 103 | 39, 695 oS RRR IMNRENRT: Baie gris sk 
November... | 1,054, 7 96,000 | 22,796 | 125,069 Gi SM GRi 2.606 18 l..........1......2.1 eee 
December... | 1,072, 283 | 32, 000 8, 283 | 36, 922 | 0} 19,435] 1,072,283 |-- RETA BREAR EE 2 Bi eS 
1939 
January........ 1,089,563 | 10,000| 15,563 | 38,740 | 11,858 | 33,318] 1,089, 563 | Bi aossihdiidedeiiiaueminamanal 
February... _. | 1,201,885 | 111,000} 16,885 | 148,330 | la. iat hy ee peste WEIARE Mi Se 
March... .. : | 1, 192, 019 | 0 7,019 | 33, 964 | 74} 43,905] 1,192,019 |......... |---ececcee] -coccocceaioscesecontinseaansens 
Apel. eee 1, 184,600 | —13,000| 12,600] 33, 523 la. brs  ¢.. ) SRRORReR eeeneneee Beliea ee 
y.. | 1,289,600 | 108, 000 9,600 | 137,081 | la. Get C ” ) Renee See Siem HaN I 
June... mes | 1,280,680 | —13,000| 13,000] 17,000] 14688} 41,188] 1,900,600 |..........]..........|.....<.ccchssseneeeees 
Total, 1939-40; °&#+=| | | | 
through July...... | 1,206,804 | —14,000 | 43,804 | 42, 648 15} 41,581 | 1,281,620) $15,000} $253 |......-... $15, 184 
} | | | | 
| | | } } } 
ee | 1, 206,804 | —14,000 | 43,804 | 42,648 15| 41,581 | 1,281,620} 15,000 | 4253 | Se iene 69 15, 184 
! | 














' Beginning July 1939 the unemployment trust fund contains a separate 
k account for the railroad unemployment insurance account in which are 
held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes such a i benefit payments 
as are certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. ‘The trust fund con- 
tinues as heretofore the separate accounts for each State agency in which 
are held all moneys deposited by State agencies from State unemployment 
ds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 
t payments. 
1 Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 
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3 Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to 
sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of June 25, 1938. 
Such amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 

‘ The sum of $253,000, on behalf of the State of Connecticut, was certified 
by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
into the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 
13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See table 8, footnote 7. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 








“shall be invested as a single fund, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall maintain a separate 
book account for each State agency and the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account and shall 
credit quarterly on March 31, June 30, September 
30, and December 31, of each year, to each 


Table 5.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment tax collections,' 


account, on the basis of the average daily balance 
of each account, a proportionate part of the 
earnings of the fund for the quarter ending on such 
date.” 

During July 1939, the railroad unemploymen; 
insurance account received $15.0 million advanced 


internal revenue ¢o]. 


lection districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative to July 31, 1939 


{In thousands 





| | 
| Collections in fiscal year 1938-39 | 
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7 a, 
Collections in fiscal year 1939-40 Cumulative collections through July 
through July 1939 1939 





Internal revenue collection district in— | 

































































l ] 
Insurance 'Unemploy- | Insurance | Unemploy- | | Insurance | Unemploy. 
| Total contribu- ment Total contribu- | ment | Total | contribu- ment 
tions! 3 taxes | 3 | tions! 1 taxes!3 | tions 14 taxes! 
Bree: 
| 
so eect EE ESE eee | $630, 202.2 | $529, 443.0 | $100, 759.2 | $36,146.2 | $33,579.0 | $2, 567.3 | $1,523, 207.6 | $1,271, 913.9 | $251, 208.4 
ee | 
EE ree 4, 533.0 3, 827.7 705. 4 292.3 | 260. 1 | 32.2 | 10, 623. 3 | 9,154.5 | 1 4gay 
ss TT 1, 028.3 902.9 | 125.4 86.0 81.5 | 4.5 | 2,515.5 | 2, 249.8 85.7 
PA A Aa | 1,700.8) 1,497.8 | 203. 0 102.6 | 99.6 | 3.0 4, 358.1 | 3, 479. 5 877 
California (2 districts)_......------ | 39,453.9 | 34,317.7 5, 136. 2 1,213.9) 1,149.1 | 64.8 | 88, 684.6 | 77, 860. 3 10,843 
acco ceccansnenacnes ee | 37218] 32927 499. 2 224| 923.5 | 13.8} 8753.1 7,697.6 | Logs 
RT | 12,153.2 | 10, 321.6 1, 831.6 717.5 656. 3 61.2} 20,1246] 25.1003 4043 
ini aiididikninannnemdunnnnes 3, 320. 1 2, 781.2 538. 9 133.6 120. 1 13.5 | 8, 460. 4 | 6,871.4) Lang 
esidhtsthntnsasnnnccaateace | 44780 | 3911.1) 566. 9 313.5 | 283. 2 | 30.3 11, 180.4 | 8,880.5} omg 
SS eR 6, 285. 9 5,285.1! 1,000.8 328. 1 315.0 13. 1 15, 981. 2 12,249.6 | TUL 
AE TT 1,329.6 | 1,154.5 175.1 | 15.3 13.8 | 1.5 | 3, 250.3 | 2,523.1} Im 
| | | | | | 
Ee | 1,079.9 | 953.9 | 125.9 137.1 135.6 | 1.5 | 2, 671.6 | 2, 304. 2 | mA 
Eeenens Ce Gistricts)_...... | 581428 | 49,1203! 9,022.5 ) 3,157.1 2, 833. 4 | 323.6 | 154,506.3 | 118,769.9| 35am4 
i | 1,051.7 9,527.7 | 1,523.9 1, 332. 2 1, 285.1 | 47.2 | 26, 556.7 | 23,3725) 319 
<a 5, 812.4 5, 038.7 | 773.7 618.0 601.7 16.3 | 13, 304. 1 | 11, 796.1 | 1, 87.9 
I ti tisthititnnmactsisnnencecene | 8, 130.6 2, 566.8 | 563.8 319. 4 304. 4 15.0 8, 382.6 | 6,234.1) Diag 
SN RE | 5,024.0] 4,056.6 967. 4 425.9 | 333. 8 92.1 11, 845. 5 9,723.9) 2116 
eR Raa | 4,816.4| 4,128.6 687.7 354. 8 348. 7 6.2 10,915. 1 | 9,531.4) 138n9 
I itieditiiencwcocenenesoeses | 2, 568.5 | 2,231.0 | 337. 5 151. 4 | 147.8 3.6 5,951. 8 5, 263.7 | 688.1 
Maryland (including District of Colum- | 
. | 11,643.3) 9,620.7 2,022.6 945.0 910. 1 34.9 2 116.1 22, 765. 9 4, 350.2 
kita sincentnniiencinencens | 28,368.9) 24,1741) 4,194.8 1,496.8) 1,479.2 | 17.6 66, 829. 3 57, 891.7 8, 987.7 
Ee 35,051.3 |  29,840.5 | 5, 210.9 1,404.2) 1,322.7 | 81.5 87, 525. 6 76, 538. 7 10, 986.9 
— TT Ta ee 8,152.1} 1,520.2 411.6 | 372.4 39.2 22, 786.0 18, 929.8 3, 886.1 
Mississippi a iiandicbvnedusedecs acon 1, 519. 4 1, 340. 5 | 178.9 110. 2 | 108. 5 1.7 3, 465. 0 3, 108. 6 336.4 
Missouri (2 districts).........--- 17, 204.4 | 14,436.7| 2, 767.7 1,173.4 | 1,027.0 146. 4 45, 005. 7 33, 960. 3 11, 045.8 
— A Ta eT 1,010.6 | 136. 4 79.3 | 73.0 6.3 2, 944. 8 2, 364.6 580. 
Ra 3, 165.3 2, 616.3 549.0 281.2 269. 1 12.1 8, 205. 2 6, 153.0 2,142.2 
A 444.9 350. 8 94.0 33. 5 | 32.9 .6 1, 585.7 1, 256.3 320.4 
RAT TTTT 1, 773.7 1, 558.3 215.5 173.3 164, 2 9.2 4, 067. 4 3, 638. 2 42.3 
New Jersey (2 districts)..._____ | 22,784.9| 19,593.8 3, 191.2 885.5 815.9 69.6 52, 094. 6 45, 393. 0 6, 701.6 
sn 649.7 | 577.9 71.8 61.5 | 59.8 1.7 1, 518.0 | 1, 381.7 136.3 
New York (6 districts)... | 147,056.6| 117,107.3| 29,040.31 6,915.6! 6,162.2 753.4}  346,857.3 |  276,248.6| 70,6087 
| nena Bia 9 6, 484.3 1, 029. 4 461.9 | 436. 6 25.4 17, 224.6 | 15, 058. 8 2, 165.8 
A Re 572.6 511.5 61.1 80.9 | 79.5 1.4 1, 438. 7 1, 203. 1 235.6 
Ohio (4 districts)_..........222 2-2-2. -|  40,008.2 | 34, 120.7 5, 887. 4 3,268.1 | 3,052.8 215.3 99, 866. 8 | 86, 800. 6 13, 066.2 
i “as SS | 5, 948.8 5, 185. 5 763.3 359.9 | 323.7 36.2 14, 109. 6 12, 341.9 1, 767.6 
si“ SE | 4,099.1 | 3, 557.0 542. 1 295.0 | 282. 3 | 12.7 9, 494.3 | 8, 337. 6 1, 156.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)... 58,092.2|  49,604.2 8, 487.9 3,390.4} 3,261.0 | 129. 4 142, 566.9 |  124,392.1 18, 174.8 
ante tae adam aaa 4,184.6 | 3,613.0 571.6 251.3 | 223. 5 27.8 10, 030. 2 | 9, 149.3 880.9 
South Carolina_..........____- - 2, 954.6 2, 558. 4 396. 1 140. 2 | 112.7 27.5 6, 902. 3 6, 178.8 72.5 
SS ee 622. 2 | 562.7 | 59. 5 54.6 | 52.6 2.0 1, 446.0 1, 350.4 95.6 
Ten EST --| 5,782.3] 4,935.9 846. 4 325.9 | 309. 8 16.1 13, 431. 2 11, 568. 9 1, 9623 
Texas (2 districts)... __- 15,499.0 | 13,016. 9 2, 482.0 1,365.2} 1,308.5 56.7 35, 573. 5 30, 968. 9 4, 604.6 
a ; 1,465.5 | 1,283.6 181.8 91.5 | 90.9 6 3, 462.7 3, 067.9 304.9 
aR La 1, 033.0 | 891.5 141.5 77.2 | 72.6 4.6 2, 450. 6 2, 151.3 290.3 
 RSARNNS SY, 6,454.7 | 5,447.2 1,007.5 369.7 | 349. 1 20.6 14, 436.0 12, 304. 6 2, 131.4 
Washington (including Alaska)... __ 7,343.0| 6,357.6 985. 4 348. 1 | 329. 6 18.5 18, 902. 3 14, 808. 1 4,004. 
est Virginia | 5, 283.5 4, 593. 0 690. 6 322. 4 | 317.3 5.1 12, 763. 3 11,323.9| 1, 4904 
Wisconsin 12,666.8| 10,995.0/ 1,671.8 966.6 | 918. 2 48.3 30, 284. 6 26,9111) 3,878 
Wyoming 565.6 | 499.3 | 66.4 64.9 | 63.7 1.2 1, 488.0 | 1, 213.8 | 4.1 
| | i i | 





1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 
repealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,’ 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 2, which are based on the Daily Statement of 
the U. 8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections 
made in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into the U.S. Treasury. The amount received by a particular dis 
trict does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is located. 
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? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426 


of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 


+ Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by 
employers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after de 
duction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. 
part of period prior to fiscal year 1938-39 employers were not able to claim 
credit in States in which the unemployment compensation law had not ye 
been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner 
Accounts and Deposits. 


Social Security 


to it fr 
10 (d) § 
Act, wh 


Table 6. 





to it from appropriations as provided by section 
10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which is to be repaid on or before January 1, 


1941. During the month $253,000, which repre- 
sented certification by the Social Security Board 
to the Secretary of the Treasury under section 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 | 


{In thousands] 
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Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, 
Which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pur- 
poses. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those in 
tables 7 and 8, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quarter 
forwhich they were provided. The Board ma certify amounts to be granted 
for current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods in which 
ms approved by the Board were in effect. Payments, therefore, are 

Rot necessarily made within period for which funds are certified. 
‘Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
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—S—~—O” 
| Fiscal year 1939-40 to July 31, 1939 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
| 
Fiscal year United States 
State 1938-39, Social Security Board Public Health Children’s Bureau 
totalgrants| Total Service 
grants | 
; Unemploy- Mat 1 
. | Aid to | ment com- Sterna’ |Services for| Child- 
A 2 | dependent —— pensation es rk ig wey crippled | welfare 
| | children — . services children services 
| tion 
| | 
3 | $43,052.7 | $24,370.2| $3,211.7 $662.1 | $11, 952.6 $1, 582.4 $625. 5 $359. 1 $289.0 
1 367. 1 88.7 | 18.1 | .6 152.4 61.8 23.7 19.4 2.5 
.5 55.8 17.7 (’) } (3) 13.0 9.0 10.8 3.0 2.3 
7 183.7 102. 8 31.7 4.3 0 13.8 19.0 6.2 6.0 
9 260.3 73.5 16.7 3.3 101.5 39.2 16.7 0 9.5 
.0 5, 239. 4 3, 861.7 252. 1 205. 2 855. 5 54.2 0 0 10.7 
4 1, 305.7 1,051. 4 115. 2 18.2 91.9 0 10.9 14.3 3.7 
.9 809. 4 437.1 | () 4.3 7.2 22.7 0 3.7 4.5 
ane 525. 4 83.4 15.8 5.6 (3) 43.3 7.5 7.6 0 3.7 
District of Columbia._._.__. 1, 267.9 | 325. 4 131.9 42.8 8.9 126.7 12.9 0 0 2.2 
ih iniccmmnieeniaicionawe | 3,929.9 | 698. 3 420. 5 46.6 | 28.4 152.6 | 34.5 13.5 0 2.2 
icine | 3,314.0 | 336.3 165.5 | 44.4 8.1 0 | 61.5 29.0 17.8 10.0 
eae 532.9 118.7 22.1 | 26.1 9 7.4 14.6 10.1 4.0 3.5 
in cscinsdincmeneine 2,015.1 | 225.3 94.5 | 26.2 3.4 69.3 13.9 7.5 7.0 3.6 
RRR | 15,678.9 | 3, 742.0 2, 767.6 (3) (3) 910. 2 51.7 0 0 12.4 
A | 10,072.8 | 1,302.0 612.9 | 169. 5 26.4 496. 5 44.7 15.8 14.5 11.8 
a | 7, 899.8 | 769. 5 523.9 | () 0 177.6 37.8 12.9 11.9 5.6 
ccncunienescdewes 4, 323.9 | 497.9 238.7 60.0 | 11.6 117.8 30.0 30.2 3 9.3 
i 3, 269. 1 454.5 | 198.9 (3) | @® 153. 5 54.2 19.0 20.0 8.9 
.—' | ii aa. 4,321.6 | 452. 5 164. 2 97.2 | 6.1 126.6 38.5 19.9 0 (4) 
Maine... 2,713.7 | 320.8 135.0 | 16.8 | 15.0 | 122.9 15.6 12.7 2.9 0 
a ae 4, 280.9 539. 6 142.2 | 100. 5 | 7.5 231.9 | 28.5 12.8 9.5 6.6 
SIMIRIS.. . .n.. cccncacecneces 19,177.3| 2,110.3 1, 163.8 | 140. 1 | 13.9 | 724. 5 56.3 0 10.3 1.5 
 icdcnnccaumedsncssoum 13,690.3 | 2,746.6 1, 444. 4 | 282. 2 | 20.1 | 911.6 66. 5 21.7 0 0 
i sna sienlance 11, 253.7} 1,128.7 740.3 | 82.9 | 10.7 | 213.7 42. 4 16.9 14.0 7.7 
Misiesipp| er 1, 575.9 | 256. 2 78.2 | (’) 2.2 92.5 45.5 17.2 7.5 13.0 
lis <ccscsctuiandones 10,#60.5 | 1,272.0 787.0 | 75.4 (?) 373.8 | 0 9 25.0 10.8 
ca nccnencedenasesen 2, 208. 3 | 256. 7 117. 5 | 22.7 | 1.7 | 89. 8 | 9.1 12.2 (0) 3.7 
kia na wicsicceceoanand 4, 091. 6 | 385. 6 215.8 42.9 | 6.9 | 97.7 | 17.1 0 0 5.2 
Nevada... indeicabeasieal 566. 1 | 102.9 64; @ | @® | 38. 5 7.0 0 0 2.0 
New Hampshire. ...............- 1, 104.9 232. 2 108. 5 | 12.8 7.0 | 78.1 11.8 7.5 3.0 3.6 
Sees | 6,862.1} 1,4120 616. 1 227.0 | 15.0 | 477.4 | 34.5 16.0 26.1 0 
I, ow cnccconenacsceseus 839. 2 | 112.0 24.1 | 13.6 1.6 | 37.7 | 17.9 13.4 0 3.6 
EE .. vcscnnseos eatkiasi | 30,9028} 3,092.7 1, 316. 2 | 400. 1 32.8; 1,182.2 94.0 41.5 23. 6 2.3 
OUND onc ccccccnccccuce | 4, 553.0 | 670. 5 196. 0 48.8 16.9 263. 3 76.9 28.9 27.8 11.9 
— RITE 1, 456. 1 190. 8 76.3 21.8 | a 47.8 | 17.4 9.5 12.1 4.7 
i a a 19,589.5 | 1,858.0 1, 414.1 | 228, 2 | 72.9 | 65.0 | 65.3 0 0 12.6 
sn coswenincacuae 9, 465. 1 | 969.0 641.7 76.3 | 18.1 | 70.0 | 23.7 18.2 21.0 0 
SE iaticenigcctcaccencans 3, 656.3 438.7 | 236. 5 27.9 | 22 | 133.7 | 0 15.0 13.8 4.7 
Pennsylvania.................... 22, 221.6 992. 1 0 |  ) eal 918. 2 | 66.9 0 0 7.0 
SES a siiplnensictncnecuns | 1, 808. 7 | 259. 5 | 65.8 | 15.4) @) 150. 8 | 13.4 8.5 2.3 3.3 
OS | 2,340.9 | 452.8 205.7 42.1 | 9.7 | 105. 6 | 57.7 23.5 0 8.4 
South Dakota..................- 2, 531.8 | 165.6 | 134. 2 | (@) 2.2 Oo | 12.2 11.8 0 5.2 
i 2ST SRT AS 4, 083. 8 467.2 | 176. 5 67.3 | 9.6 141.7 | 52.8 0 12.7 6.6 
a icdpasisohamccaaed | 11,843.9| 2,185.7 1,771.7 | () ® | 348. 6 | 51.4 0 0 14.0 
EE 2, 756. 4 | 289.9 | 154.0 34.2 2.7 | 63.0 | 15.0 9.2 6.0 5.6 
iii eicuecicnamaasaat 77.9 | 123.2 44. 5 | 0 0 | 50.0 | 11.3 12.0 4.6 9 
itd cbndcncnaeanncnces | 1,954.7 | 447.5 108. 2 30. 2 | 6.3 225. 4 | 50.1 17.5 0 9.7 
SANNA 7, 352.7 | 780. 8 460. 4 59.3 | 17.1 | 225.3 12.5 0 0 6.1 
i “as NESTE 3, 551.8 | 332. 1 134. 2 55.8 | 7.5 | 84.8 | 2 30.7 12.5 6.4 
ARR ET | 8, 797.1 1, 031.0 575.6 126. 4 | 24.3 276.9 | 0 18.3 0 9.5 
binsinsincndiibendsdins 729.7 | 112.6 | 41.2 8.8 | 2.4 | 47.0 | 6.8 4.2 2.2 ® 
' Excludes 


ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
pensation program; as of July 31, 1939, such grants had been made to all 51 


jurisdictions. 


+ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
‘ No p an approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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13 (d) and (f) of the act, was also credited to the Security Board certify to the Secretary of the 
account. Section 13 provides for authorization by Treasury for credit to the railroad unemployment 
States for the transfer to the railroad unemploy- _ insurance account funds that would normally haya 
ment insurance account from State unemployment _ been certified to the State for administrative ex. 





compensation accounts of a portion of the contri- _penses of the State. In such cases the State with. 
butions collected by States from railroad employ- draws funds for administrative expenses from i 
ers and employees with respect to employment account in the unemployment trust fund. Duy 
prior to July 1, 1939. If the State fails to author- | July $69,000 was withdrawn for railroad unem- 
ize such transfers, the act provides that the Social ployment benefit payments and on July 31 the 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified | by the Social Security 


7 


Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 193940, 


as of Aug. 31, 1939? 
{In thousands] 





| Advances certified for fiscal year 1938-39 
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Advances authorized for first quarter Advances certified for first quarter 



















































































of fiscal year 1939-40 of fiscal year 1939-40 
State | | | | | | ] 
| Aidto | | | Aid to | | | Aid to 
| | Aid to Old-age | | Aid to | Old-age | 
| Total | BZ | cepent the | Total | assist- een | the | Total | assist- | opens a 
| | | dren | blind | ance dren | Dlind | | ance | "dren | dlind 
| } | | | 
| | ! | | } j | og 
Sh tiinncsensaveeses | $243, 783.2 | $208, 050.6 $30, 496.9 |$5, 235.7 |$60, 405.6 |$51, 702.9 $7, 302.5 $1, 400.2 $60, 405.6 $51, 702.9 |$7, 302.5 | $1,400,9 
1,314.4 | 925.8; 3641) 24.5 235.0 178.9) 6529) 3.2) 235.0 178.9 | 52.9 a2 
163. 2 | 163.2; (3) | @) 48.7 | 48.7/ (3) @) | 48.7 | 48.7| (3) 
1, 425. 6 1, 083. 9 299. 2 42.5 416.5 304. 2 | 99.0 | 13.3 | 416.5 | 304. 2 | 99.0 13.3 
833. 6 | 675.7 139.7} 23.2 241.5 189.0) 43.6 | 8.9/ 241.5/ 189.0 43.6 89 
25, 256. 4 22, 482. 1 1,633.7 | 1,140.6 | 6,718.1 | 5,989.8 413.6 | 314.7 | 6,718.1 5,989.8 | 413.6 314.7 
6, 608. 0 5, 936. 5 | 563.0 108.5 | 1,788.3 1,595.3 | 165.8 27.2 | 1,788.3 1,595.3 | 165.8 7.2 
2,520.2) 2,503.0) (3) 17.2 665. 1 658.5; () | 6.6 665.1 | 658.5) (3) 66 
233.7 168.9 | 64.8 | (4) 59.1 | 44.4 | 14.7 (3) | 59.1 | 44.4 | 14.7 ® 
691.5 486.7 | 169.9, 349 183.6 | 131.9 42.8 8.9 | 183.6 | 131.9 42.8 &9 
3, 314.3 | 2, 973.7 169.4 | 171.2 796. 6 678.0 73.3 45.3 | 796. 6 678.0 73.3 45.3 
| | | 1 
2, 167.7 | 1, 675. 2 | 412. 2 | 80.3 | 353. 5 264.6 | 75.3 13.6 | 353. 5 | 264. 6 75.3 13.6 
269.0 133.8 | 134.1 | 1.1 74.4 4.0 39.0 | 1.4 74.4 | 34.0 | 39.0 L4 
1,520.3} 1,178.7} 3026! 39.0 348.7 | 263.5) 75.0! 10.2; 348.7) 263.5] 78.0 10.2 
14, 768.6 | 14,7686) (3) | (3) 4,156.2 | 4,156.2} (%) | (@) | 4,156.2) 4,156.2/ @) ) 
, 813.9 | 5,776.9 | 1,750.1 | 286.9 2, 265. 9 | 1, 738. 3 | 450.1 | 7.5 | 2,265.9 1,738.3 450.1 TA 
6, 415.8 6, 248.9 | (3) | 166.9 1,665.2 | 1,617.6 | (4) 47.6 1,665.2 | 1,617.6 | (3) 4.4 
3, 345.8 | 2, 677.3 | 552.7 115.8 900.2 | 693.2 176.5 30.5 900.2 | 693.2; 176.5 30.4 
2,351.5| 2351.5/ @) | @) 609.1} 6091) (3) @) | 609.1| 6091) 4) U} 
2, 926. 6 1, 886. 6 | 979.6 60.4 814. 4 | 474.7 320. 4 19.3 | 814.4 | 474.7 | 320.4 19.3 
1,908. 1 1, 534.0 196.0 178.1 491.8 | 397. 5 49.8 44.5 491.8 397. 5 | 49.8 44.5 
| | | 
land 3, 058. 7 1,908.9 | 1,070.3 79.5 799. 2 | 483. 6 | 293. 4 22.2 | 799.2 | 483.6 | 293.4 22.2 
Massachusetts ESS ae ee | 14,301.7 12,708.5 | 1,440.5 | 152.7 3,750.1 | 3,306.5 | 313.5 40.1 3,750.1 | 3. 306.5 313.5 40.1 
i awa } 9, 818.9 8,193.5 | 1,550.0 75.4 2, 626. 2 2,149.8 | 448.8 27.6 | 2,626.2 | 2,149.8) 4488 27.6 
A AR 9, 222. 4 8, 297.7 | 813.1 111.6 2, 534.8 | 2,250.1 253.3 | 31.4] 2,534.8 | 2,250.1 | 253.3 314 
M Te ide eaten 808. 5 793. 5 | (3) 15.0 233.6 | 227.8 (*) 5.8 233.6 | 227.8{ () 5.8 
TT 8, 644.7 7, 887.3 757.4 | () 2, 454.9 2,259.0; 195.9 0) 2,454.9 | 2,259.0 195.9 0) 
TERT aE | 1, 781.0 1, 528. 2 | 247.9 | .9 426.7 | 354. 2 | 67.5 5.0 | 426.7 | 354. 2 67.5 5.0 
aE 3, 356. 5 2, 752.7 528.9 74.9 783.0 | 643. 2 120.2 | 19.6 | 783.0 | 643.2 120.2 19.6 
RRR | 348. 6 348. 6 () (8) 89.2 | 89.2 () (3) } 89.2 | 89.2 | () ® 
New Hampshire............... 665. 1 574.9 52.4 37.8 192.8 162. 2 | 19.7 10.9 | 192. 8 | 162.2 | 19.7 10.9 
New Jersey....................| 4,525.4 3,213.0 | 1,228.1 84.3 | 1,205.1; 927.9) 344.5 22.7 | 1,205.1 927.9| 344.5 27 
New Mexico 430.5 276.0 136. 8 ae 114.2 69.9 39.7 | 4.6 114. 2 | 69.9 39.7 46 
New York.. 19, 254. 0 14, 886. 7 4, 047.0 320.3 5, 087.3 3, 887.9 | 1,107.7 91.7 6,087.3 | 3,887.9 | 1,107.7 91.7 
North Carolina 2, 578.7 1, 854. 1 549.8 174.8 772.7 578.4 146. 4 | 47.9 772.7 578.4 146.4 47.9 
North Dakota 1, 107.0 896. 5 201.9 8.6 288. 7 213.6 72.2 | 2.9 288.7 213.6 72.2 29 
ib ewcncnensncccon 17, 325. 4 15, 392.0 1, 462. 2 471.2 | 4,518.0 4, 046.0 360. 6 111.4 4, 518.0 4, 046.0 360.6 114 
Oklahoma. -._. 6, 255. 4 5, 426.7 657.3 171.4 2, 192.7 1, 922. 5 216.7 | 53.5 2, 192.7 1, 922. 5 216.7 83.5 
Oregon....... 2, 836. 8 2, 535. 5 230.6 70.7 687.4 614.4 56.4 16.6 687.4 614.4 56.4 16.6 
Pennsylvania. 14, 858. 9 11, 380. 1 3, 478.8 () 0 0 0 @) 0 0 0 8 
Rhode 899. 4 738. 5 160. 9 @) 238. 8 196. 0 42.8 () 238. 8 196. 0 42.8 
South Carolina................ 1, 457. 2 1, 122.7 285.7 43.8 384. 8 307.5 62.8 14.5 384.8 307.5 62.8 145 
th D ee 2,112.3 2, 088. 7 () 23.6 406. 4 399.9 (®) 6.5 406. 4 399.9 (*) 65 
i hiicnanewsecneass 2, 862. 4 1, 927.2 796.8} 138.4 751.9 524.2} 199.5 28.2 751.9 524.2} 199.5 Bi 
PE iiclinctssoumionsercess 9, 916.8 9, 916.8 (*) (@) 1, 771.7 1,771.7 () ® 1,771.7 1,771.7 (*) ® 
DN  atnnccucdineweonenn 2, 122.4 1, 762.8 328. 6 31.0 555. 0 440.5 | 107.7 6.8 555.0 440.5 | 107.7 68 
i wie 568. 6 506. 9 46.2 15.5 143.3 123.4 14.8 5.1 143.3 123.4 14.8 6.1 
ihn piidiidnmedtawe 702. 5 554.8 94.1 53.6 255. 2 194.3 48.3 12.6 255. 2 194.3 48.3 126 
Wane eis piedRckaiiaeaianai thins 6,001. 4 5, 125.6 604.8 181.0 1, 531.2 1, 324.8 161.2 45.2 1, 531.2 1, 324.8 161.2 45.2 
IR ccccsnanccecnnce 2, 251. 2 1, 580. 5 591.6 79.1 507.6 346.7 | 139.3 21.6 507.6 346.7 | 130.3 2.6 
cinta cindsinnce 7, 339.6 5, 826.1 1, 236.0 277.5 2, 029. 4 1, 610. 4 352. 1 66.9 2, 029. 4 1,610.4 352.1 66.9 
eS 518.0 414.6 78.1 25.3 151.8 | 119.9 25.7 6.2 151.8 119.9 25.7 63 
1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations ? No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients column. 
from Federal, State, and loca! funds but exclude administrative expense. ’ dit 
1 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, December 1938, p. 75. Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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able 8 —Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
a iedeest 1 Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of Aug. 31, 1939 * 


{In thousands] 







































































| Employment service administration 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration Under the Social Security Under the Weunniiibies dats 
Act 
| 
| | 
= oes | Fiscal year 1939-40 
First quarter,| |First uarter, 
Fiscal year | fiscal Fiscal year | fi Fiscal year 
scal year | year 
19 1939-40 1988-39 | "1930-40 mee* | Authete | Goes 
tions § quarter 
| 
onan an naar mana 
‘a ‘ anccocenccesseensen| , SMAS | OGRGNLS! $20, 218.8 | * $6, 066. 7 $126.6 $4, 034. 5 $788. 3 
1.7 | 96. 5 | 245.3 | 55.9 1.9 85.7 16.3 
iee.-------- identi 30.2 | 0. | 9.4 | 3.3 | 0 12.6 2.5 
|. —~ ena yc ae 182.4 | 2 | 90.4 | 24. 4 | 4 14.6 3.1 
MENS. »-2-0---- pf ROK RAE 232. 3 | $71.0 | 115.9 ¢ 30.5 | 25 59.9 11.2 
a ---- aime. 3, 338. 2 | 855. 5 487.6 | 226. 4 | 5.7 185.9 37.0 
Caere.-------- aan "247. 2 | $77.2 146.0 | 44.3 | 9 33.4 6.3 
enn PARDEE 8 1,042.0)  67252.6 309. 5 | $791.0 0 53.6 11.5 
—..... a HRS LF 153.9 | 382 8. | 155 of 13.7 32 
{ Delaware. ---~------- ; on 2 - ’ 
— ata HEMET me aad 331. 8 ¢ 8 160.9 | $57.8 1.0 47.4 8.9 
— eee | 
364. 4 109. 2 347.1 | 93.4 2.2 95.0 18.7 
a aint 126.7 34.8 0.4 | 2.6 0 14.5 3.7 
nena ESI TAIN PELLET ELIA IS 173.9 $45.3 73.2 | $24.0 «3 146 2? 
eo ae a Se eee 50. 510.0 402. 4 400. 2 
—_..- RRO RETEANCTEN 327 11S 268. 5 | $360. 2 | 526.9 | ¢ 136.3 2.7 105.9 21.0 
oe... MOLT $107.5 | 231. 4 | $70.1 2.2 82.4 17.6 
--* ANE ee 3194 | 84.6 | 113.6 | $33.2 3.7 64.3 15.0 
Eames -- -- -- 492. 5 153.5 | 146. 5 | 49.5 3.5 86.5 18.0 
Reseeky.- 520. 4 694.6 | 273.7 | $94.6 | 1.9 67.8 12.7 
~~~ 353. 0 #90.1 | 122.0 | © 32.7 | 6 25.9 5.0 
Maine... ...... | | 
682. 6 158.8 | 262. 8 | ¢ 73.1 1.2 52.8 10.0 
all x ea 4 | 632.5 | $91.6 275.9 | 3.0 137.6 26.1 
Massachusetts 2; 482 
hie “ 2, 055. 7 | 492.9 1, 357. 4 418.8 | 6.1 159. 4 32.4 
—on--- 006.3 | 188.7 | 453. 7 | 121.2 1.3 82.8 15.5 
Minnesota —— 1, 006. 3 7 | 7 : 
Mississippi... 238. 5 | 60.6 | 114.7 | 31.9 14 ws 23 
at. a0 a1 eS | "38.7 1.9 17.4 3.3 
—— senna 194.0 | 52.7 | 140. 6 | € 45.0 2.0 | 44.5 8.3 
N hee REE MER I LEIS TS 94.9 | 23.1 59.9 | 15. 5 3 12.7 2.5 
New Hampshire. i a a ie 236.9 #52.1 | 105. 6 | # 26.0 4 | 16.0 a7 
‘i 3 | 77.4 571.6 | 194.5 3.8 130. 5 24.5 
im... piibengheaddeanaiieil aie 30.7 | 80. 7 | 13.7 3 12.8 1.7 
ow | RR ARS RR RTE 4,950. 2 1, 182 2 | 4, 285. 2 | 1, 087.3 8.9 406. 4 76.2 
RE READURBETTLREEE AI "850. 4 | 6 154.7 | 290. 1 | + 108.6 2.2 | 104.8 21.7 
fete Denote CAML RINE iP 77.0 | $21.2 | 76.7 | $26.6 7 | 22.0 4.1 
hea ees ee tee 1, 895. 4 | 587.1 457.7 | 195.3 6.5 | 214.0 40, 2 
Oklahoma..........__- NEL PAINS SSR RSG 362. 6 $101.4 252.0 | ¢ 68.6 2.2 77.6 14.7 
Oey SP Ost 5 on eae 489. 4 119. 5 165, 1 | 42.6 9 32.5 ws 
Rhode island | SOS RENEE ETRE “Meer | ’ 23.9 | a8 : "027 0.8 “a 22 42 
CO . 5 | . ° 4 
SEERA PRI ENCE | 340. 4 | 86.3 | 136.5 | 56.3 1.2 | 56.1 10.8 
a aa eae Se - 95.9 | 0 34.9 | 0 5 18.2 
RR oe 503.8 110.0 | 372.1 | 95.1 3.5 84.5 15.8 
Le aR RAF oc 973.1 # 252.6 | 1,006. 5 | 322.7 9.5 195. 5 42.7 
itlacicsccccesce einen 218. 2 055.5 | 83. 5 $15.1 3 15.4 2.1 
ee eau deal ae edes | 146. 5 $33.3 | 64.0 16.8 7 13.2 2.5 
Virginia..........-... riaihiiiiedaaiibcaeainanddid 614.1 #159. 2 232.0 + 66. 2 1.8 78.6 15.1 
Washington........ PRONE DEMERS HK 417.0 142.8 270.9 82.5 13 52.2 11.2 
ee ee R08. 8 # 125.0 | 282. 2 45.8 1.3 56.6 11.3 
al. <-5- cca. antneecesantadoalinaarciee’ 684. 3 176.7 | 405. 2 | 100. 2 2.4 94, 2 19.2 
Wyoming... ijaaandanestiicmstnsavedsdaaannbes 113.0 31.9 | 51.5 15.0 1.3 13.0 2.5 
fisea: 939-40 s 1 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
ot ; Ret. - J wy 1900, the’ U 5; pte —— for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
ferred from the D xt of Labor to the Social Security Board with see. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
Excludes State av i at ‘sommes corvien., : Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
* Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Secretary of the oe = a — Li. tf a in — 
Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the unemployment trust fund to the road ploym _—_ 1 x a 
a in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of Aug. 31 in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance = oe M we ae 
_ in Lo A aa ae leneatmbaiesie encumber 
“re r Act. 
4 8 data for fiscal year a a ~ _ January 1939, p. 71. expenses under the unemployment compensation law. . 
Neludes only grants cert since July 1, . . h ons), Bu of Accounts an 
‘Includes also grants authorized for first quarter only, all of which have ast Gentes ate Board (authorizations), Bureau 
been certified (see column of certifications for first quarter). , 


* Some grants cover both first and second quarters 
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balance in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account was $15.2 million. 
During July deposits by States in their accounts 





chapters A and OC, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code, approved February 10, 1939, ang 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Ag 























were slightly greater than withdrawals. More which provide that subchapters A and OC of the 
than $42.6 million was deposited in the State Internal Revenue Code may be cited as “Federal 
unemployment accounts and $15,000 interest Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Up. 
credited. Withdrawals from the State accounts employment Tax Act,” respectively. 
amounted to $41.6 million, so that the balance in ; 
the State accounts on July 31 was $1,282 mil- Status of the Railroad Retirement Account 
lion as compared with $1,281 million a month The appropriation to the railroad retiremeny 
earlier. account for the payment of benefits under the 
Collections of insurance contributions and un- _ Railroad Retirement Act during the fiscal yeg 
employment taxes by internal revenue collection 1939-40 was $120,150,000. During July $215 
districts are shown in table 5. Itshould be noted million was transferred from the appropriation to 
that the designation of the collections has been __ the railroad retirement account trust fund. Of this 
changed from ‘‘Federal tax collections under titles amount $20 million was transferred to the dis 
VIII and 1X of the Social Security Act” to  bursing officer for payment of benefits and $19 
“Federal insurance contributions and Federal million invested in 3-percent special Treasury 
unemployment tax collections.” This change is notes. The purchase of Treasury notes in Jul 
occasioned by the repeal of titles VIII and IX was the first since January 1939. With thes 
(except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act and additional investments the total amount of Treas. 
their subsequent enactment as chapter 9, sub- —_ury notes held by the fund rose to $69.1 million, 
Table 9.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938July 1939! 
Appropria- Transfers Cancela- 3-percent Deposits Benefit pay- | Cash with Bal 
ica vibes tion balance | from appro- | tions and ... & special Treas- = — ments iooed dichaninn trust rt 
on first of priation to repay- trust fund ury notes fon benefit by disbursing} officer atend| at end of 
month ? trust fund ments * acquired ¢ payments officer * of month month 
Cumulative through 
June 1938_._........-- $93, 692 | $141,803,720 | $27,360 | $1,410,821 | $66, 200,000 | $86,900,000 | $80,491,156 | $1,014, s99 $140, 07 
1938 
ee 118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142,98 
ES eee , 343, 692 9, 500, 000 jas 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 180, 117 
RES 86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000 ee 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
 ibabiiawipenanbinans 75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 |, 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 770 15, 222, 732 201, 873 
SEES. 63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 206, 674 
December...-------- 47, 343, 692 | 16, 500, 000 __, Cacao 1; 500,000 | 15,000,000 | 8,813,153 | 27, 553, 215 210, 3 
1939 
SEE po 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 Sl) er | PO | eee 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
+a ‘ | =a ee Re See) Ese 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211,92 
SS A 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 DEE Etiinnnddntindsomtavunbiibada 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
0 EE SE Exitcneccnasames | ae 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
—_—— ee 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
Se - 11, 250,000 OR nes ES A eae 9, 029, 007 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
Cumulative through 
ER 11, 250,000 | 248, 897, 412 121,000 | 3,612,698 67, 200, 000 193, 473, 656 186, 156, 083 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
EN hiicensidiatnieacbamnieime 131, 400, 000 21, 900, 000 i) ea 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 9, 059, 584 12, 864, 044 1, 957, 322 
Cumulative through 
= 5 Seana 109, 500,000 | 270,797,412 | 122,743 | 3,612,698 | 69, 100,000 | 213,473,656 | 195,215,667 | 12,864,044 | 1, 987,82 
































1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had been appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided that 
all benefit payments made from that appropriation prior to July 1, 1937, be 
considered as having been made from the railroad retirement account. Cents 
omitted. For monthly figures July 1936-June 1938, and for an explanation 
of the derivation of balances, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2. 

? Balance as of fiscal years is balance on last day of June. Balance as of 

July 1 includes appropriation for new fiscal year: $118,250,000 for 1938-39, and 
$120,150,000 for 1939-40. 
3 Includes checks canceled by the General Accounting Office and repay- 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned to 
disbursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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4 Minus item represents sale of notes. 

5 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
disbursing officer, total benefit payments are $8.4 million less than total on 
basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, 
shown on p. 80, table 3, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of firstof 
& month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumberedon 
books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 

¢ Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on D 
Statement of the U. 8. Treasury in June was taken account of in prior 
year on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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General Economic Conditions 


According to the report of the Department of 
Commerce, business activity during July indicated 
g continuation of the rise made in June. In spite 
of the normal midsummer slackening, business 
volumes on a seasonally corrected basis were 
materially higher than the average for the second 
quarter of this year and July 1938, although below 
July 1937. Consumer purchasing in both urban 
and rural areas was higher than last year as 
reflected in more numerous business commitments. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production, adjusted for seasonal variation, rose 
4 points from 98 to 102 in July, indicating in- 
creased activity in industries covered by social 
security. Durable-goods manufactures rose 7 
points from 82 to 89, owing primarily to the sharp 
contraseasonal improvement in the iron and steel 
industry. After the holiday curtailments early 
in July, steel-ingot production advanced rapidly 
to 60 percent of capacity by the end of the month, 
resulting in an average of 57 percent of capacity 
for July as compared with 53 percent in June, 


contrary to the usual seasonal decline. Produc- 
tion of iron ore also rose, apparently in anticipa- 
tion of maintained increased steel output. On the 
other hand, in the automobile industry, assembly 
operations were curtailed earlier than in the past 
few years in preparation for the production of 1940 
models, so that the industry showed a decline. 
Stocks of 1939 cars in dealers’ hands are reported 
at a low level in anticipation of the new produc- 
tion which will be about a month earlier this year 
than in other recent years. 

The adjusted index of production of nondurable 
goods showed a slight rise from the previous 
month due to the less than seasonal decline in 
textiles and slaughtering and meat packing. 
Minerals rose from 104 in June to 108 in July, as 
compared with 93 in July 1938. Bituminous coal 
production increased more than seasonally; hold- 
ings by consumers are reported smaller than a 
year ago. Petroleum production also increased. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles indexes 
of employment and pay rolls for industries which 
are also covered by the Social Security Act. Em- 


Chart IV.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-June 1939 
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ployment in nonagricultural industries in July was 
practically the same as in June and materially 
above that of July 1938. Seasonal declines in 
employment in retail trade, some of the service 
industries, and anthracite and metal mines were 
somewhat offset by increases in public utilities, 
building construction, bituminous coal mining, and 
steam railroads. The index of factory employ- 
ment in July decreased 0.1 percent from June, 
while the index of factory pay rolls declined 2.4 
percent. The building industry indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls increased 4.6 percent and 
4.8 percent, respectively. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of value of 
construction contracts awarded, based on 3-month 
moving averages of F. W. Dodge data for 37 
Eastern States, increased 4 points in July from 63 
to 67, reflecting primarily a rise in contracts for 
public projects. Residential construction con- 
tracts also showed a gain. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that in 
terms of purchasing power farm income is larger 
than last year. Prices of certain major farm 
products have declined somewhat within the 
past 2 months as needed rains increased the 
estimated production. However, the lower cash 





farm income from current sales has been offset 
partly by greater Government payments. 

The Department of Commerce adjusted index 
of income payments remained at the same level of 
83.5 as in June, whereas the unadjusted index 
showed a decrease of 3.3 points. 

All four indexes of unemployment declined 
slightly in June, reflecting the general upturn in 
that month. 

Financial series reflected the general optimism 
with reference to business conditions throughout 
the country. The stock market showed gains 
during July. By the end of the month the Dow. 
Jones average of industrial stock prices at 144 was 
14 points above the July 1 figure. The daily closing 
average rose 2.74 points to 139.26 in July; the 
average for bonds increased fractionally to 89.58, 
Railroad and public-utility shares also advanced 
during the month. This increase in prices was 
accompanied by increased activity in the market 
following the dull trading in May and June, and 
transactions for July were much larger than the 
second quarter rate of turn-over. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index, representing prices in a large part of covered 
industries, declined fractionally to 75.4 in July. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


“4 Balanced Appraisal of Social Security.” Credit Execu- 
tive, New York, Vol. 33, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 
133-136. 

A report of a forum held last April by the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, at which representatives of 
labor, government, and employers presented viewpoints 
on social security. The speakers whose views are re- 
ported include Matthew Woll, George E. Bigge, and 
T. J. Mahoney. 


Buunt, Epwarp, Editor. Social Service in India; An 
Introduction to Some Social and Economic Problems of 
the Indian People. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1938. 447 pp. 

The unique problems of Indian social welfare are ex- 
pounded in this source book which describes present con- 
ditions, notes public and private steps for amelioration, 
and suggests ‘“‘the main lines along which further improve- 
ments should move.”’ The authors, all British officials, 
are: Sir Edward A. H. Blunt, C. G. Chenevix-Trench, 
R. G. Allen, Major General Sir John W. D. Megaw, 
Sir George Anderson, Sir Frank Noyce, and C. F. Strick- 
land. Includes a glossary of vernacular words, a bibliog- 
raphy, and photographic illustrations. 


Crovucn, Winston W. Siate Aid to Local Government in 
California. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1939. (Publications of the University of California at 
Los Angeles in Social Sciences, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 
223-422.) 


A review of California grants-in-aid to local governe 
ments for schools, poor relief, unemployment relief, public 
health, highways, and conservation of natural resources. 
The final chapter summarizes trends and problems. A 
bibliography is included. 


Downey, SHeripan. Pensions or Penury? New York 


and London: Harper, 1939. 113 pp. 


Senator Downey advocates a “rational economy of 
abundance by way of pension disbursements” and attacks 
excess savings as a crucial drawback to attainment of a 
eycle-free economy. In his opinion, the solution to our 
economic problems lies in providing ‘‘a sufficient addi- 
tional flow of purchasing power,” through pensions and 
“a surtax upon earned and unspent incomes,”’ which will 
reduce savings “‘to the size of national needs.’’ The 2- 
percent transactions tax to finance pensions is advocated. 


Great Britain. Ministry or Hearts. National Health 
B Insurance and Contributory Pensions Insurance; An 
Outline of the Schemes in the United Kingdom of Great 
"¥ Britain and Northern Ireland. London: H. M. Station- 
Pery Office, 1939. 34 pp. 
A booklet on British health and pensions insurance 
“written primarily for those who have no special knowledge 
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of these schemes but desire concise information about their 
structure and administration.” The two systems are 
treated separately. Brief recent statistical data are given 
on scope, beneficiaries, and finance. 


INTERNATIONAL Socran InsurRANCE CONFERENCE. 

XXIVth Session of the International Committee: Geneva 

...9, 10, 11 December 1938. Geneva: The Con- 
ference, 1939. 76 pp. 


The International Social Insurance Conference is a 
voluntary organization of 40 national federations of social 
insurance institutions from 15 countries, including the 
United States which is represented by the Social Security 
Board. This publication deals principally with the 24th 
session of the Committee and includes the constitution and 
rules of the Conference and a table compiled by the In- 
ternational Labor Office showing the position of social 
insurance legislation (exclusive of unemployment com- 
pensation) in all countries having such programs. The 
papers and reports include information on recent develop- 
ments in a large number of countries. Combined with the 
tabular summary, they present a recent over-all summary 
of the contemporary status of social insurance throughout 
the world. 


Marouuies, Wituam. “Independent Contractors; Status 
Under the Payroll-Tax Laws.” Tazes, Chicago, Vol. 
17, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 464-466 ff. 


An examination of the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
the unemployment compensation laws of New Jersey, 
New York, and Connecticut ‘for the purpose of discover- 
ing what principles, if any, have been invoked in distin- 
guishing between the status of an independent contractor 
and that of an employee.” 


“Public Opinion and Public Welfare.” Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 2-4. 
Processed. 

Extracts from two addresses made at a meeting of the 
American Public Welfare Association at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, held in Buffalo last June. Ernest 
K. Lindley’s topic is ‘A Newspaper Man Looks at Public 
Welfare.” William A. Lydgate of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion spoke on ‘‘Discovery of Public Opinion.” 


U. 8. Burgavu or Home Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Pacific Region. Part I—Family Income. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
380 pp. (Consumer Purchases Study: Urban and 
Village Series. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 339.) 


Data on income for native white, unbroken families 
studied in small cities and villages in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Part II will deal with expenditures of 
these families. 


U. 8. Burgav or Lasor Statistics. Family Income and 
Expenditure in Chicago, 1935-36. Vol. I—Family 








Income, prepared by A. D. H. Kaplan and Faith M. 
Williams, assisted by Erika H. Wulff. Vol. II— 
Family Expenditure, prepared by A. D. H. Kaplan, 
Faith M. Williams, and Mildred Hartsough. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. (Study 
of Consumer Purchases: Urban Series. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 642.) 


The first report of the Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases, based on a survey made in 1936 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the purpose of indicating “‘patterns 
of consumption prevailing among families of different 
income levels, occupations, and family types.’’ Volume I 
presents the distribution of Chicago families by income, 
occupation, and family type. Volume II gives information 
on expenditures by main categories of the family budget. 


U. 8. Senate. Commitrrer on Finance. Social Security 
Act Amendments; Hearings ...on H. R. 66385... 
Rev. print. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 554 pp. 

The record of 6 days of testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, including statements by adminis- 
trators of the social security program, members of both 
houses of Congress, economists, businessmen, labor 
representatives, and others. Also includes 2 days of 
hearings while the Committee was in executive session, 
and the testimony of Senator Claude Pepper before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The material is 
thoroughly indexed. This volume and the 3 volumes of 
hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee 
constitute basic material on achievements under the 
social security program during recent years and on the 
reasons for the changes embodied in the amendments of 
August 1939. 


Witurams, Faira M., and Hanson, Auice C. Money 
Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
the North Atlantic Region, 1934-1936. Vol. I—New 
York City. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 236 pp. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 637.) 

Comprehensive information on expenditures by 997 
families, white and Negro, in New York City for housing, 
food, clothing, house furnishings, medical care, recreation, 
education, and other items. Only families in which the 
chief wage earner received annual wages of $500-$2,000 
were included in this survey. Data obtained from each 
family relate to a continuous 12-month period within 
1934-36. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


“An Analysis of Expenditures by the United States 
Government for Medical, Hospital, Health and Allied 
Services.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 5, 1939), pp. 512-513. 
Agencies receiving “discernible amounts” for health 

services in the United States budget are listed, and the 

expenditures and appropriations are given by type of 
establishment (legislative, independent, regular depart- 
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ments, and the District of Columbia) The material was 
requested by the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor in connection with hearings on 
the Wagner national health bill. 


BremitterR, ANDREW J “British Health Insurance 
Experience.”” American Federationist, Washington, Vol, 
46, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 822-827. 


A review of the book, Health Insurance With Medical 
Care, by Douglass W. Orr and Jean Walker Orr, with 
comments on British national health insurance and its 
implications for workers in the United States. 


Davis, Micnuart M. “The Indigent Patient and the 
Voluntary Hospital.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 32-35. 


A discussion of hospital care for nonpaying patients, 
including comparative information for different parts of 
the United States. The desirability of increasing the 
income of voluntary hospitals is recognized, but it js 
indicated that such benefits would favor larger popula- 
tion centers and would not selve the problem of hospital 
care for nonpaying patients. 


Douxes, Cnartes A. “A Health Insurance System for 
California.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 5 (May 
1939), pp. 55-57. 

The health insurance plan of the California Medical 
Association is outlined by the president-elect of the 
Association, who is also chairman of the Committee on 
Voluntary Health Insurance. 


Gararer, Witurm M. “Time Lost by Industrial 
Workers from Disabling Sickness and Accidents During 
the Early Days of Disability.”” American Journal of 
Public Health, Albany, Vol. 29, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
359-374. 


A report on “sickness and accidents causing disability 
lasting one calendar day or longer,’’ as shown by the 
records of a Massachusetts public-utility company. The 
analysis covers the 5-year period 1933-37. 


MackInTosH, MarGcaret. ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
40, No. 1 (July 1939), pp. 1-31. 


Data on the principles, scope, administration, financial 
system, risks covered, and different types of benefits and 
care in the various Canadian systems of workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


“‘Medical Services: Municipality’s Right to Provide 
Health Service System for Employees.”” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 5 
(August 5, 1939), p. 534. (Medicolegal Abstracts.) 
Summarizes the ruling of the supreme court of California 

upholding the right of the city of San Francisco to provide 

a health service for its employees. (Butterworth et al., 

Health Service Board of City and County of San Francisco 

v. Boyd, Controller, et al. (Calif.), 82 Pac. (2d) 434.) 


“Opinion of Justice James M. Proctor in the United 
States District Court . on the Demurrer to the 
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Indictment Against the American Medical Association.”’ 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 5, 1939), pp. 505-506. 

In addition to the court opinion holding that medicine 
is not a trade, this issue of the Journal contains an editorial 
on the subject, the reply of the United States Department 
of Justice, and the text of 15 newspaper editorials on the 
opinion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Repori on the Medical Program of the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, September 1938—April 1939. 
Harrisburg, 1939. 46 pp. Processed. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and charts, with a brief analysis of medical, 
nursing, and pharmaceutical service and emergency dental 
care in the Pennsylvania medical-assistance program from 
its beginning in September 1938 to April 1939. 


“Preventive Medicine in Chile.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 
5, 1939), p. 515. (Medical Economic Abstracts.) 

A summary of two articles by Dr. Carlos Maldonado 
B., director of medical services of the Department of 
Compulsory Insurance, Chile, which were published in the 
Boletin médico social de la Caja de seguro obligatorio, 
August-October and November—December 1938. They 
describe the important Cruz Coke Preventive Medicine 
Law, No. 6174, which requires compulsory treatment for 
contagious diseases and provides for improved rural 
sanitation. 


Sawrer, W. A. “Group Medicine.” Personnel Series No. 
39, American Management Association, New York, 
1939. pp. 35-43. “Discussion,” by R. R. Zimmer- 
man, pp. 43-47. 

The medical director of the Eastman Kodak Company 
describes the present period as a “pre-compulsory era” 
with respect to health insurance and recommends a num- 
ber of measures as desirable for a program to meet the 
health needs of workers. These include company plans 
for sick benefits, expanded hospital insurance, and health 
insurance. Mr. Zimmerman, Personnel Director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, draws conclusions of 
employer interest from the experience of the Group Health 
Association of Washington, D. C. 


Saapip, Micuaet A. A Doctor for the People; The Auto- 
biography of the Founder of America’s First Co-operative 
Hospital. New York: Vanguard, 1939. 277 pp. 

In the latter part of this book the author presents in 
detail his activities in founding and maintaining, against 
opposition, the Community Hospital at Elk City, Okla- 
homa. The Farm Security Administration’s program of 
emergency medical care, the experience of privately owned 
medical groups with dues-paying memberships, and medi- 
cal cooperatives such as the Elk City Community Hospital 
are analyzed. Many practical suggestions for operating a 
cooperative hospital are given. 


Stnar, NatHan. “The Present Situation Regarding the 
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Adequacy of Medical Care in the United States.” 
Canadian Public Health Journal, Toronto, Vol. 30, 
No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 319-324. 

Notes the growth in all quarters of the opinion that 
medical relief is a public problem. The principles of the 
Wagner national health bill are noted briefly, and the 
existence of a trend toward eventual unification of all 
public-health agencies is reported. 


U. 8S. Senate. Committee on EpucaTION AND LaBor. 
Establishing a National Health Program . . . Prelimi- 
nary Report on S. 1620. Washington, August 4, 1939. 
42 pp. (76th Cong., Ist sess. 8S. Rept. 1139.) 

A generally favorable report on the Wagner national] 
health bill by the Senate subcommittee which held hearings 
on this measure during the past session of Congress. 
National health needs are shown at length, and the 
principles of the bill, its main provisions, and certain 
special problems raised before the subcommittee are 
discussed. 


“The Wagner Bill on National Health Program—S. 1620.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 13-27. 
Contains statements presented at the Senate subcom- 

mittee hearings on the Wagner health bill by the following 

persons: William F. Montavon, Director of the Legal 

Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; 

C. W. Munger, on behalf of the American Hospital Asso- 

ciation; Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, on behalf of the 

Catholic Hospital Association; and Bryce L. Twitty, on 

behalf of the American Protestant Hospital Association. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ApraMson, Eva. A Public Welfare District Office. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1939. 
27 pp. Processed. 


Describes and analyzes the functions, departmental 
organization, and principles of public-welfare district 
offices in a program of decentralization. Illustrated with 
charts on the organization of the central office, the bureau 
of public assistance, and the district office. 


Duncan, Surrtey H. “Some Practical Aspects of the 
Foster Home Program.” California Children, Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (April 15, 1939), pp. 1-12. Processed. 

Some results of a California study of the foster care of 
dependent children by public agencies in certain rural 
counties, designed to give “a rather complete picture of 
the foster programs in these counties from the standpoint 
of the individual child who is receiving care away from his 
own home either in a foster home or institution.” 


“The ‘Hard Core’ of the SRA Case Load; Characteristics 
of Cases Continuously on Relief for More Than 13 
Months.” Unemployment Relief in California (State 
Relief Administration), San Francisco, May 1939, 
pp. 18-18e. Processed. 

Analyses of the 10 percent of cases on the California 
relief rolls as of February 11, 1939, which had been con- 
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tinously on relief since December 1937 or earlier. Com- 
parison is made with the remainder of the relief load of a 
number of characteristics, including size of family, em- 
ployability, sex of employable heads of families, age, race, 
nationality, and citizenship. 


HastinGs, Constance, and ScuwarTz, Saya S. Size of 
Visitor’s Caseload as a Factor in Efficient Administra- 
tion of Assistance. Philadelphia: Department of Public 
Assistance, Philadelphia County Board, March 1939. 
31 pp. Processed. 


A study of case-load size in general public assistance in 
Philadelphia through ‘‘a comparative and experimental 
survey of the activities of two groups of visitors, the first 
carrying case loads approximately equal in size to the 
agency average—140 cases, and the second group carrying 
case loads of one-half the size ...’’ The authors report 
that “The advantages inherent in the carrying of a small 
case load are shown by this study to be unequivocal.” 


Hr, Georce W., and Smits, Ronatp A. Rural 
Relief Trends in Wisconsin from 1934 to 1987. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 57 pp. 


Sample studies in 1934-36 of approximately 10,000 rural 
families in 9 Wisconsin counties form the basis for an 
analysis of the characteristics of the rural relief population 
in the State. The facts thus obtained provide suggestions 
for future policies. Includes a description of methods 
used, a brief history of public assistance in Wisconsin, 
and a detailed tabular analysis for the period 1932-37 
of relief and assistance in the counties studied. 


LanspDALE, Rosert T.; Lone, Evizasets; Leisy, AGNES; 
and Hippie, Brron T. The Administration of Old Age 
Assistance. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1939. 345 pp. (Published for the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Research Council.) 


This comprehensive study -f old-age assistance admin- 
istration is an attempt “to discover the best practice 
achieved to date” and “to describe and analyze this 
experience for the benefit of those who are responsible for 
planning or administering state and local programs.” 
Twelve representative States were selected for study, 
with emphasis placed on successful experience rather than 
on the presentation of a cross section of good and bad 
practices. The arrangement is topical, with State material 
employed illustratively under the following main divisions: 
general administration and organizations, including the 
Social Security Board; State agencies, local agencies and 
their relationships; administration of the social service 
program, including eligibility, intake procedures, investi- 
gation, and similar points; administration of fiscal activ- 
ities, including general financial problems, budgeting, 
disbursement, and auditing; and other administration 
problems, namely, personnel and staff matters, hearings 
and appeals, and the place of boards in State and local 
agencies. 


Missouri. State Soctat Security Commission. Aiding 
Needy Persons in Missouri; A Report on Programs of 
the State Social Security Commission and the Develop- 


ment of Public Relief. Jefferson City, June 1939, 


180 pp. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


“This report has been prepared in order to provide a 
factual basis for planning the future development of public 
relief and welfare activities in Missouri. It is the first 
general publication giving detailed information concerning 
the organization and administrative procedures of the 
State Social Security Commission’’ established in June 
1937. Illustrated with numerous tables and charts, 


“Old Age Assistance—Eligibility—Statutory Interpreta- 
tion.” Southern California Law Review, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 12, No. 4 (June 1939), pp. 482-485. 


Discusses court decisions denying the right of State 
social security commissions to reject applicants for assist. 
ance ‘‘merely because they were receiving donations from 
those not under legal obligation to continue support,” 
with special reference to Washington, Missouri, and 
California. 


“Problems of Supervision of Local Administration.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 4-7. Processed. 

Contains quotations from two papers, one by Ruth 0. 
Blakeslee on ‘The Use of Consultants,” the other by 
Paul W. Guyler on “The Content and Method of Super- 
vision’”’ as practiced in New York State. Both papers 
were presented at a meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Buffalo, June 1939. 


“The Question of the Week; Should U. 8S. Require In- 
creased Payments by the States to the Indigent Aged?” 
United States News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 30 (July 
24, 1939), pp. 6-7; Vol. 7, No. 31 (July 31, 1939), p. 8. 
This symposium gives the replies of 25 State governors 

and public-welfare administrators to the following ques- 

tions: “‘1. In your opinion, should the Federal Government 
require each State to pay a minimum of $10 a month to its 
indigent aged to qualify for any assistance from the 

Federal Treasury? 2. Do you feel that the Federal 

Government should do more than match the payments 

that States make to the indigent aged on a dollar-for- 

dollar basis, as at present?” 


State CuHarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Cortland County; The Report of a Study Made 
by the Cortland County Public Welfare Committee . . 
New York: The Association, June 1939, 72 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


A fact-finding study describing types of relief granted, 
costs, trends, organization of public-welfare agencies in 
the county, and related topics. Includes recommendations 
for future study. 


Strate Cuarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Schuyler County; The Report of a Study Made 
by the Schuyler County Public Welfare Committee . 
New York: The Association, June 1939. 94 pp. Proe- 
essed. 
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A systematic study by a voluntary group describing all 
welfare and relief functions of Schuyler County, New 
York. Includes descriptions for each town in the county. 


Srate Cuarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Washington County; The Report of a Study 
Made by the Washingion County Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. . . New York: The Association, June 1939. 
82 pp. Processed. 


This study, similar to those noted for Cortland and 
Schuyler counties, was conducted under private auspices 
and financed by the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions. Designed to further public knowledge of relief and 
assistance functions, it “attempts to give only a broad 
picture of the work of local public relief agencies, without 
attempting to answer many of the fundamental questions 
certain to arise about them in the minds of civic-minded 
citizens.” 


“State Grants to Counties; Also the Total Social Welfare 
Expenditures by Counties.”” Kansas Government Jour- 
nal, Lawrence, Vol. 25, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 20-21. 
A tabulation with brief comment showing “‘the amounts 

of state-collected funds and federal funds which are granted 

to the counties for roads and streets, general purposes, and 
for social welfare purposes.”’ 


Toter, Lessie. “The Workings of the State Board of 
Review.” West Virginia Public Assistance Journal, 
Charleston, Vol. 2, No. 4 (July 1939), p. 11. 

A brief review of West Virginia’s experience with appeals 
by individuals whose claims for assistance were denied by 
county departments. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Batperston, C. Cansy. “Annual Wage Plans and 
Regularization of Employment.’”’ Personnel Series No 
$9, American Management Association, New York, 
1939, pp. 23-84. 


A discussion of causes of irregular employment, methods 
of achieving regularization, and annual wage plans. It 
is stated that annual wage plans require “accurate fore- 
casting of the volume of work and of pay roll needs.” 


Curre, F. B. “Simple Outline for Experience Rating 
Law Now Available to States.’”’ Controller, New York, 
Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 210-211 ff. 


A full description, with discussion, of the plan for ex- 
perience rating devised by a committee of the New York 
State Employers’ Conference in an effort to find “some 
way of varying the tax rate that would have all of the 
advantages” of experience rating without the “disadvan- 
tage of high expense and administrative difficulty.” 
Texas and Delaware have adopted the scheme, and other 
States are said to be considering it. The paper was given 
before the Eastern Spring Conference of the Controllers 
Institute of America, New York, April 24, 1939. 


“Employment and Payrolls; Reporte cf Contributing Em- 
ployers—Year 1938.” Placement and Unemployment 


Bulletin, September 1939 


Insurance Activities, Albany and New York, Vol. 1, 
No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 14-15. Processed. 


Tables and text show an average monthly figure of 
slightly over 3 million persons employed by firms covered 
by the New York Unemployment Insurance Law, and 
indicate that ‘‘approximately 4,200,000 different individ- 


uals were employed in covered employment during the 
calendar year 1938.” 


“Financial Turnover.” Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania 
Division of Unemployment Compensation and Em- 
ployment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 20-23. Processed. 


Tables, diagrams, and textual interpretation of the 
status of the Pennsylvania unemployment fund for 5 
quarters, from January 1938 through March 1939. 


FITZGERALD, Epwarp J. Selective Factors in an Expand- 
ing Labor Market: A Study of Employment Opportunities 
in Four Manufacturing Plants in Lancaster, Pa., 1928-36. 
Philadelphia: U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, 
June 1939. 92 pp. Processed. (National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques, Report No. L-4.) 
A study of the labor forces associated with four Lan- 

caster plants producing linoleum, watches, silk, and bottle 
closures. The findings “throw light on the composition of 
the reserves of labor that have accumulated during the 
depression years 1930-32, on its relationship to the volume 
and incidence of unemployment in the period of recovery, 
and on the factors that affect the selection of workers re- 
tained during a period of depression or employed or 
reemployed in a recovery period.” Illustrated with 
numerous tables and charts. 


Gretz, Harry C., and Bruce, Ropertr. “Reorganization 
of the Unemployment Insurance Procedure of New York 
State.”’ N. A. C. A. Bulletin (National Association of 
Cost Accountants), New York, Vol. 20, No. 24, See. 1 
(August 15, 1939), pp. 1523-1551. 

Difficulties with New York benefit payments in unem- 
ployment compensation, particularly in the case of “second 
or subsequent request” cases, led to appointment in 
December 1938 of a committee of advisers known as the 
Reorganization Group. How this committee changed 
procedures and speeded up claims is described by the 
authors, who were members of the group from the private 
accounting field. Includes descriptions and charts of the 
old and new procedures, the results obtained, and ‘‘funda- 
mental principles’ of accounting as formulated from the 
New York experience. 


“Interstate Benefit Payment Plan; General Procedure and 
New York State Experience.”’ Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Activities, Albany and New York, 
Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 16-17. Processed. 
Describes the interstate claims procedure in unemploy- 

ment compensation and summarizes the experience of 

New York in handling such claims, including State of 
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origin of claim and a classification by industry of previous 
employment of claimants. 


Maaporr, Harry; Sizecer, Irvine H.; and Davis, Mi1- 
TON B. Production, Employment, and Productivity in 59 
Manufacturing Industries, 1919-36 . .. 3 vols., Phila- 
delphia: Works Progress Administration, May 1939. 
Processed. (National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques, Report No. S-1, parts 1, 2, and 3.) 

“This report is devoted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of indexes of production, employment, man-hours, 
and productivity for 59 manufacturing industries which 
account for about half the number of wage earners in all 
manufacturing.’”’ While other publications of the Na- 
tional Research Project have considered intensively the 
technological changes of selected industries, the present 
work seeks to provide “extensive information on the 
degree to which the increased productivity of labor has 
in recent years reduced the amount of labor required to 
produce a given quantity of goods and on how widespread 
these reductions have been.” 


MITCHELL, JounN W. ‘‘Unemployment Compensation in 
Pennsylvania.””’ Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania Di- 
vision of Unemployment Compensation and Employ- 
ment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 5-13. Processed. 


“This article is intended to convey to the general public 
a@ somewhat comprehensive though nontechnical descrip- 
tion of the salient features of the unemployment compen- 
sation program” in Pennsylvania. It considers the back- 
ground of the law, inauguration of the claims and benefit 
program, coverage of workers and employers, collection of 
contributions, benefits, placements, and characteristics of 
claimants. 


Paumer, Guapys L. The Search for Work in Philadel 7 
1932-36; An Analysis of Records of the Philadelphia State : 
Employment Office. Philadelphia: U.S. Works é 
Administration, May 1939. 74 pp. Processed. (Na _ 
tional Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities _ 
and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, in 
eration With Industrial Research Department, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania. Report No. P-7.) 

“This report is concerned with the kinds of people who 
have sought work in the metropolitan labor market of 
Philadelphia through its public employment system during 
the depression and early recovery years. It is also eon. 
cerned with the employment qualifications and experience 
of the groups who were successful in securing jobs through 
the activities of the bureau and the significance of this jp. 
formation as an indicator of the characteristics of the labor 
market during the years under review.” Includes de- 
tailed statistical analyses in charts and tables. 


“Unemployment Compensation in Retrospect.” M. 
Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 4-8. Processed, 
A brief general review of unemployment compensation 

objectives and organization in Kentucky. In the same 

issue, pp. 11-14, is a more detailed ‘‘Six Months’ Analygig 
of the Jobless Insurance Law” of Kentucky since benefit 

payments began in January 1939. 


U. 8. Department or Lazpor. “French Unemployment 
Insurance Laws.’”’ Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 49, No. 1 (July 1939), pp. 76-86. 

Describes the provisions of the French decree of May 6, 
1939, effective July 1, 1939, codifying and amending all 
previous laws and decrees on unemployment assistance, 
unemployment insurance, and reeducation and employ- 
ment agencies. 
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